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UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


THE OPERATING EXPENSES of the 
United Nations should be $61,863,200 
during 1960. Income from all sources 
during the coming year is estimated 
at $11,569,300, leaving a net expendi- 
ture level of $50,293,900. These are 
the estimates of Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, prepared for presenta- 
tion to the General Assembly, open- 
ing its fourteenth session at Head- 
quarters on September 15. 

Net expenditures approved for the 
current year stand at the level of 
$49,359,240, or $934,660 below the 
net figure proposed for 1960. 

Because the estimates are prepared 
early in the year, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral anticipates that additional funds, 
not included in the budget now pre- 
sented, and estimated at about $1,- 
500,000, may become necessary dur- 
ing 1960 to finance recent decisions 
taken by the Economic and Social 
Council for increased advisory serv- 
ices in the social field and for the 
control of narcotic drugs, for possible 
continuance of the work of the Secre- 
tary-General’s representative in Jor- 
dan and for possible increases in the 
level of salary and wages. 

The largest single expenditure will 
be for salaries, allowances and related 
expenses for the 4,108 staff members 
at Headquarters and overseas offices, 
costing an estimated $41,314,300 and 
representing an increase of $2,051,000 
over the corresponding figure for 1959. 
The increase is attributable to the 
higher costs for maintaining the pres- 
ent level of staff and to the expansion 
of the activities of the newly-created 
Economic Commission for Africa. The 
over-all number of professional posts, 
other than those for EcA, where there 
is an increase from twenty-eight to 
fifty, would be reduced by six, from 
1,689 posts authorized for 1959 to 
1,683 for 1960. Sixty-eight additional 
non-professional posts are also pro- 
posed. 

The decision not to request any in- 
Crease in the Headquarters profes- 
sional establishment, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold states, “reflects a determina- 
tion on the part of the Secretary- 
General to use the total continuing 
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establishment to the fullest possible 
advantage.” 

Reductions totaling $649,900 in the 
over-all budget proposals of the Secre- 
tary-General have been recommended 
in a separate report to the General 
Assembly by the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. 

Mr. Hammarskjold, in transmitting 
the report, called attention to the cash 
position of the Organization, which 
continues to be a matter of deep con- 
cern, he said. As of May 31, the bal- 
ance due in 1959 contributions (ex- 
cluding the United Nations Emergen- 
cy Force) totaled $46,279,000. As re- 
gards the UNEF Special Account, 
with $22.5 million unpaid out of as- 
sessments totaling $55.2 million, the 
situation, according to the Secretary- 
General, is critical. Despite his ef- 
forts to obtain from governments ear- 
lier payment of contributions, there 
has been a heavier and earlier drain 
on the Working Captial Fund during 
the first part of the year which, Mr. 
Hammarskjold declares, has _necessi- 
tated, as of June 15, 1959, the com- 
plete liquidation of all short-term in- 
vestments of United Nations funds in 
the General and Working Capital 
Funds and in the UNEF Special Ac- 
count, while at the same time main- 
taining only minimum operational bal- 
ances in the field and other overseas 
accounts and reducing Headquarters 
bank balances “to an all-time low of 
less than one week’s normal budgetary 
disbursements.” 

In these circumstances, he stated, 
he was “reluctantly compelled,” prior 
to June 30, to borrow at interest an 
amount of $2 million from the special 
accounts of the United Nations for 
the purpose of meeting payroll and 
other legal commitments. 

Moreover, Mr. Hammarskjold stat- 
ed, the present situation leaves no 
margin whatsoever for financing un- 
foreseen and extraordinary expendi- 
tures, including those involving the 
maintenance of peace and security. 

“The need for finding a more satis- 
factory and permanent solution to 
what has so clearly become a chronic 
problem of increasingly serious pro- 
portions is surely an urgently impor- 
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tant one,” the Secretary-General adds. 
He anticipates that members may be 
called upon to reconsider the present 
level of the Working Capital Fund— 
$23,500,000—and to review other pos- 
sibilities to ensure that the general 
financial condition is such that the 
tasks of the Organization might be 
effectively accomplished. 


LATIN AMERICAN TOUR 


Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD left on a visit to 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Brazil on August 23. He was to stay 
in Argentina August 24-27, in Para- 
guay August 28-29, in Uruguay Au- 
gust 30-31 and in Brazil September 
1-5. Mr. Hammarskjold’s return to 
New York is tentatively scheduled for 
September 6. At a press conference in 
July, the Secretary-General had said 
that he intended to try to visit other 
Latin American countries in the spring 
of 1960. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL TO AFRICA 


Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD will visit several 
African countries and non-self-govern- 
ing territories during December and 
January. He revealed his preliminary 
itinerary at a news conference at 
Headquarters on August 13, during 
which he also replied to questions on 
the disarmament question, the situation 
in Laos and the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. 

Mr. Hammarskjold expects to start 
this trip in Senegal on December 23 
and proceed from there to Guinea, 
Liberia, Ghana, French Togoland, Ni- 
geria and Yaoundé in the French 
Cameroons, where he hopes to attend 
the celebrations of the proclamation of 
independence of that territory which 
takes place on January 1. Leaving 
there on January 2, he will proceed to 
the British Cameroons, French Congo, 
Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, Tan- 
ganyika, Zanzibar, Uganda, Kenya 
and Italian Somaliland. On January 
16 he will arrive in Ethiopia and from 
there will go to Sudan, Tunisia and fi- 
nally Morocco. That would be the end 
of the round trip in Africa, around Jan- 
uary 25. “This is necessarily tentative. 
because so many things may happen,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold said, “but I sin- 
cerely hope that I will be able to make 
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the tour. It is indeed not too early, and 
I look forward with great expectation 
to this close personal contact with all 
these various countries and territories 
on the continent.” 

The United Nations, through the 
Charter, holds the ultimate responsi- 
bility for disarmament, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said. But he considers it useful 
that those who are most immediately 
concerned in the problem try their 
own hand and prepare the ground for 
whatever should be done in the United 
Nations. “That is to say, I do not see 
any competition between discussions 
among those most directly concerned 
as a kind of groundwork for what 
should be done in the United Na- 
tions,” Mr. Hammarskjold said. If the 
item is not put on the agenda for the 
fourteenth session of the General As- 
sembly in any other form, he, as Sec- 
retary-General, will put it on the 
agenda, Mr. Hammarskjold said. 

Regarding the troubled situation in 
Laos, Mr. Hammarskjold said that he 
had no intention of sending anyone 
there now. The initiative must come 
from the region and it had not. 

Asked about the financial situation 
of UNEF, Mr. Hammarskjold said that 
it was his duty to bring the situation 
before the Assembly. But to his mind 
it was absolutely excluded that mem- 
bers would, “for what is really a small 
amount of money, consider wrecking 
a most important political operation.” 
Later, Mr. Hammarskjold said that 
more than one thought had been given 
to reducing the expenses of UNEF. But 
military people in the field told him 
that “if the job is to be the present 
one, we cannot do it with fewer peo- 
ple.” 

In Geneva the Foreign Ministers of 
the United Kingdom, France, the Unit- 
ed States and the USSR concluded 
their meetings on August 5. They had 
been meeting at the Palais des Nations, 
employing the facilities of the United 
Nations. Also in the Palais des Na- 
tions, meetings had been held on the 
possibility of establishing machinery 
for preventing surprise attacks and on 
the prohibition of nuclear test explo- 
sions. The surprise attack meetings 
ended last December. Participants 
were the USSR, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Romania and Albania; the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Canada and Italy. 

Negotiations on the ban on nuclear 
tests have been conducted among rep- 
resentatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the USSR. No 
meetings have been held of the Dis- 
armament Commission of the United 
Nations since 1957, when the USSR 
withdrew, claiming that the Commis- 
sion was not representative. Last De- 
cember the Assembly reconstituted 
the Disarmament Commission to in- 


clude all members of the United Na- 
tions. As such it has not met. The For- 
eign Ministers before leaving Geneva 
considered a plan for setting up a 
committee on disarmament, its mem- 
bers to be the same countries which 
had met in the discussions on eliminat- 
ing surprise attacks. 

The conference on the nuclear tests 
ban adjourned on August 26 pend- 
ing a visit by Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev of the USSR. Premier Khrush- 
chev will address the General Assem- 
bly on September 18. 

CHEESE UP 

WORLD CHEESE PRODUCTION has in- 
creased by 70 per cent since before 
World War II and consumption of 
cheese has kept pace with production, 
according to an article in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Statistics, a publication of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Production averaged 1,715,000 me- 
tric tons in the years from 1934 to 1938 
in the thirty countries covered in the 
FAO survey. The figure for 1958 was 2,- 
912,000. A number of countries posted 
large percentage increases in their pro- 
duction of cheese, notably the Soviet 
Union, where production went up by 
500 per cent, from 25,000 to 150,000 
metric tons. The Soviet Union has 
now become the world’s sixth largest 
producer of cheese, surpassing Den- 
mark and New Zealand. 

The five leading producers are the 
United States, France, Italy, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the 
Netherlands. Cheese production in the 
United States more than doubled, to 
639,000 metric tons, and seven Latin 
American countries doubled their out- 
put. European cheese-making, on the 
average, rose by 50 per cent. 


BRAZILIAN JOURNALISTS 

Five BRAZILIAN JOURNALISTS visited 
United Nations Headquarters in Au- 
gust while on a tour of the United 





States. The journalists were Pedro 
Fulgencio, Eduardo Santa Maria, ‘Mu- 
rilo Melo Filho, Antonio Azevedo and 
Ruy Azambuja. 


NARCOTICS MISSION 


A NARCOTICS SURVEY MISSION will visit 
the Middle East for about six weeks. 
Mr. Hammarskjold has appointed five 
experts, from as many countries, They 
are expected to convene in Geneva in 
September and then proceed to the 
region. The Economic and Social 
Council last year authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Middle East survey mis- 
sion to explore the problems involved 
in the illicit traffic in narcotics. 

The discussions in the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs and also in the 
Council have shown that the Middle 
East is one of several regions where, 
according to official reports, a dis- 
turbingly high level of illicit traffic 
exists. In addition to contraband trade 
in opium and hashish, there has been 
evidence in recent years of increased 
clandestine manufacture of opium into 
morphine and heroin. The Council 
felt that the situation called for a 
stepping-up of counter-measures, es- 
pecially an extension of cooperative 
action by the enforcement authorities 
concerned. 

The members of the mission will be: 
Edmond Azizi, Captain of Brigade in 
the Customs Services of Lebanon; 
J. P. G. Goossen, former Assistant 
Director General of the Netherlands 
State Police; Veli Inanc, Senior Judge 
in the Ministry of Justice, Turkey; 
Leonard H. Nicholson, Commissioner 
in the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice from 1951 to 1959; and Major 
General Lewa Abdel Aziz Safwat, 
Governor of Cairo Province (United 
Arab Republic) and Director of the 
Permanent Anti-Narcotics Bureau of 
the League of Arab States. 

The mission (see page 24) will 
carry out its task through local con- 
sultations with the governments con- 
cerned and their enforcement services, 
including police and customs services. 
Particular attention will be given to 
the possibilities of using the technical 
assistance facilities of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies. 


OCEANOGRAPHY CONGRESS 


SOME OF THE WORLD’s leading scien- 
tists will discuss the latest develop- 
ments in exploring the earth’s least 
known area—the ocean depths—dur- 
ing the first major International Con- 
gress on Oceanography, to take place 
at United Nations Headquarters from 
August 31 to September 11. 

The Congress is being organized by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and is also spon- 
sored by the United Nations Educa- 
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tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Special Committee on 
Oceanic Research of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. 

Among subjects to be covered by 
lectures and seminars are: the history 
of the oceans; populations of the sea; 
the deep sea, including the geochem- 
istry and physics of circulation; nu- 
clear processes in marine sedimenta- 
tion: boundaries of the sea; cycles of 
organic and inorganic substances in 
the ocean; fresh-water shortage and 
the oceans; nature of oceanic ridges; 
and the antiquity of the deep-sea bot- 
tom fauna. 

Seven oceanographic research ves- 
sels will put into New York har- 
bor for the Congress. The largest, the 
Mikhail Lomonosov of the USSR, has 
just completed an oceanographic trip 
through the North Atlantic, 

In addition to the Congress on 
Oceanography, two meetings on inter- 
national cooperation in oceanographic 
research are scheduled for August and 
September. The Special Committee on 
Oceanographic Research was to meet 
on August 28 and 29. at the Lamont 
Geological Observatory of Columbia 
University, two days before the Con- 
gress opens. Following the Congress, 
the International Advisory Committee 
on Marine Sciences, a group of prom- 
inent oceanographers who have been 
advising UNESCO on its marine science 
activities, will convene from Septem- 
ber 14 to 18 at United Nations Head- 
quarters. The Advisory Committee 
will discuss the possibility of organiz- 
ing an international oceanographic re- 
search ship and will make arrange- 
ments for an intergovernmental con- 
ference on marine sciences to be held 
by uNesco in Denmark next year, 
probably in July. 


WATER STUDY 


A SEMINAR AND STUDY TOUR of the 
watershed management programs and 
facilities in the United States opened 
on August 10 at the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., under the sponsorship of FAO. 
The seminar will continue through 
October 5. 

In view of the constant increase of 
the world population, FAO points out, 
the food supply has to be increased in 
proportion; yet there are few areas of 
new lands which can be brought under 
cultivation except by drainage, irriga- 
tion and improved conservation prac- 
tices. This requires better manage- 
ment, particularly of water resources. 


UNEF MEDAL 


THE MEN of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force are attempting to provide 
protection from war in a new way— 
by preventing its outbreak—the Com- 
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mander of the Force, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral E. L. M. Burns, declared on Au- 
gust 15 when he presented UNEF 





medals to some 600 officers and other 
ranks of the Danish-Norwegian bat- 
talion serving with the Force in Gaza. 

Speaking at a parade marking the 
ceremony, General Burns told the bat- 
talion, which is commanded by Lieut. 
Colonel T. Randers of Norway, that 
their service in helping to prevent war 
was perhaps saving thousands from 
the fate of the young men who fought 
in the two world wars, not to mention 
the other lesser wars which have 
broken out in this area. 

“The soldier is usually honored be- 
cause he protects those of his nation 
who cannot protect themselves—wom- 
en, children, old people,’ General 
Burns said. “I suggest to you that you 
are trying to provide such protection 
in a new way, to prevent wars which, 
the world is now beginning to realize, 
must bring suffering and loss to all, 
with no gain to anyone. The United 
Nations has placed UNEF to try to 
keep the peace here, where the danger 
of war exists, and from whence it 
might spread, once having broken out, 
to an extent no one can predict.” Gen- 
eral Burns added that the medal should 
serve as a reminder and inspiration 
to the men of the battalion to perform 
well the mission entrusted to them by 
the United Nations, “I hope you are 
proud of being chosen for this task, 
and of the medal which is the sign 
that you have served this great cause,” 
General Burns concluded. 

Earlier in the week General Burns 
presented UNEF medals to 350 men 
of the Swedish contingent. 


TREATMENT OF CANCER 
SUPERVOLTAGE AND RADIOISOTOPE RA- 
DIATION has an essential place in the 
treatment of cancer. This is a conclu- 
sion of a study group -of radiothera- 
pists and radiation physicists from 
twelve countries who met in Vienna. 





Supervoltage defines energies ex- 
ceeding one million electron volts. 
Supervoltage radiation, used for treat- 
ment of cancer, uses beams of par- 
ticles emanating from accelerators. 


The study group, convened jointly 
by the World Health Organization and 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, included experts from Can- 
ada, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
manv, France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

The group recommended that the 
training programs of the two agencies 
be used extensively for the training of 
personnel in radiotherapy and that 
there be organized exchanges of ex- 
perts and visits to radiotherapy cen- 
tres in various countries. 

Further studies are to follow this 
first meeting and give high priority to 
the determination of the radiation 
doses used in clinical practice and to 
the standardization of radiotherapy 
methods and their clinical evaluation. 


The group recommended that re- 
search be promoted and standing com- 
mittees be set up by the two agencies 
to deal with various problems of ra- 
diation medicine. It also recommended 
that an international bibliography on 
radioisotope teletherapy and super- 
voltage radiations in medicine be pub- 
lished by IAEA. 

Teletherapy is a treatment, mainly 
of malignant tumors, with a beam of 
gamma rays from a large source of 
radioactive material situated at a cer- 
tain distance from the patient. 


VOLTA SURVEY 


AN AGREEMENT between the Govern- 
ment of Ghana and the United Na- 
tions Special Fund for assistance in a 
survey of the lower Volta River flood 
plain has been announced by Paul G. 
Hoffman, Managing Director of the 
Special Fund. The project over a peri- 
od of three years will cost an esti- 
mated $460,000, of which $305,000 
will be expended by the Special Fund. 

The lower Volta flood plain is in- 
undated every year not by water flow- 
ing over the banks, which are above 
water level, but by water creeping 
through several small creeks and flood- 
ing large areas behind the banks. Ex- 
perts believe that these creeks could 
be dammed and thereby a large area 
of fertile soil made available for culti- 
vation. Given the necessary drainage 
and irrigation works, water could be 
pumped from the river to the land 
during the dry season, and from the 
land to the river during the wet sea- 
son. The Government of Ghana and 
the Special Fund regard this survey as 
a pre-investment project to investigate 











the prospects of creating new agri- 
cultural enterprises. 

“I am particularly delighted that 
the first such agreement for Special 
Fund assistance to economic develop- 
ment projects should be signed with a 
government of a new nation,” Mr. 
Hoffman said. “In negotiating this 
agreement, the Government of Ghana 
proceeded with admirable comprehen- 
sion and speed. The agreement opens 
the door for starting work on a com- 
prehensive survey of the lower Volta 
River flood plain which, it is hoped, 
will lead to the development of an 
important new area for the production 
of sugar and other foodstuffs in 
Ghana.” 


TRADE REPORT 


THE VOLUME OF WORLD EXPORTs in the 
second half of 1958 established a new 
record, although the value of world 
exports dropped from an all-time high 
of $100,000 million in 1957. The 
drop, in the first six months of 1958, 
was by about 6 per cent, but nearly 
half that loss was recovered in the 
last half of the year. The volume of 
world production of commodities, af- 
ter a substantial dip in the first half 
of 1958, also rose to a record level in 
the second half of the year. 

These are some of the main devel- 
opments highlighted in /nternational 
Trade, 1957-1958, the sixth annual re- 
port prepared by the secretariat of the 
Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The report also finds that a sub- 
stantial increase in the United States 
share of world exports in recent years 
has not created any dollar problem 
because a considerable part of the in- 
creased United States exports did not 
require payment in United States cur- 
rency. 

In world production the United 
States has been steadily losing in rela- 
tive importance since 1948 but, though 
rising less fast than production in the 
rest of the world, United States pro- 
duction still stands higher in relation 
to world commodity output than im- 
mediately before the war. Moreover, 
the volume of United States exports 
represents a much larger proportion 
of the world total than in 1938. 

For the non-industrial areas the rela- 
tively well-maintained value of their 
imports, together with a relatively 
falling value of their exports, has 
given rise in recent years to a grow- 
ing adverse balance on merchandise 
account. 

The volume of total trade of West- 
ern Europe, which rose 6 per cent in 
1957, did not decline in 1958, con- 
trary to what happened to North 
America and Japan, and with a price 
development which favored manufac- 
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tured goods relative to primary prod- 
ucts, all countries of the area im- 
proved their balance of payments. 

The upward trend in the commercial 
exchanges of the USSR, Eastern Eu- 
rope and mainland China with the 
rest of the world was maintained dur- 
ing 1958, though the rate of expan- 
sion in the external trade of all the 
countries in the area, with the excep- 
tion of mainland China, slackened 
considerably in that year. 

The most outstanding development 
in the field of customs tariffs in 1958 
is to be seen in the efforts of coun- 
tries to achieve certain forms of re- 
gional integration. 

Government officials from six coun- 
tries and territories have joined the 
secretariat of GATT in Geneva for six 
months of special training under fel- 
lowships granted by the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. The members of the group are 
from Greece, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Thailand and Turkey. The 
training course includes participation 
in the day-to-day work of the GATT 
secretariat, including the sessions of 
the Contracting Parties and commit- 
tees established by them. It also covers 
general problems which have to be 
taken into account in the formation 
of an efficient commercial policy, es- 
pecially in less-developed countries. 


RADIOISOTOPE DIRECTORY 


THE FIRST VOLUME of the /nternation- 
al Directory of Radioisotopes—Un- 
processed and Processed Radioisotope 
Preparations and Special Radiation 
Sources, containing information on all 
radioisotopes which are for sale or 
distribution by the fifty-nine major 
suppliers in the world, has been pub- 
lished by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The 264-page Direc- 
tory contains tables of radioisotopes, 
including processed and unprocessed 
isotope preparations, and solid radia- 
tion sources for special applications; 
the most important physical data, such 
as half-lives and radiation; some de- 
tails of preparation and specification 
of individual preparations; lists of all 
present suppliers, indicating the range 
of their services, as well as of coun- 
tries which intend to manufacture iso- 
topes in the near future; and, finally, 
a guide on the safe handling of radio- 
active materials. 


WORKERS’ TOURS 


WORKERS FROM AUSTRIA are visiting 
Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, the Netherlands, Belgium and the 
United Kingdom this year on study 
tours sponsored by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Twelve post office work- 


ers are going to Germany; fifteen mem- 
bers of the food and drink industry 
are going to Switzerland; fifteen wom- 
en are visiting Germany, Denmark 
and Sweden; and fifteen young people 
are going to Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 

Workers’ groups from other coun- 
tries will be visiting Austria on sim- 
ilar group tours sponsored by UNESCO. 
They include printers from the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium; shop assistants 
and members of the workers’ theater 
union from Finland; highway and 
transport workers from France; young 
metalworkers and miners from Luxem- 
bourg; railwaymen from the Nether- 
lands; and postal workers from Switz- 
erland. 

Altogether, 860 workers from nine- 
teen countries are participating this 
year in UNESCO study tours in Europe 
in trips planned for sixty groups of 
from eight to twenty-five persons. The 
UNESCO grants cover the cost of travel 
from one country to another, while 
the workers’ organizations, the em- 
ployers or the workers themselves meet 
all other expenses. 


{DMINISTRATIVE SEMINAR 


A UNITED NATIONS regional seminar 
on ways to protect a person’s funda- 
mental rights and freedoms against 
the illegal exercise or abuse of admin- 
istrative authority will be held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, from August 
31 to September 11. The seminar, ar- 
ranged under the United Nations pro- 
gram of advisory services in the field 
of human rights, is being organized 
jointly by the United Nations and the 
Government of Argentina. Countries 
and territories in the Western Hem- 
isphere have been invited to send par- 
ticipants. 

The problems which will be exam- 
ined in the seminar relate to admin- 
istrative procedure, decisions and ap- 
peals; publicity; and legislative and ju- 
dicial control. A guide prepared by 
the United Nations Secretariat lists 
some sixty specific questions which 
might be raised. Participants have 
been asked to examine in what case 
a citizen should have a right to an 
administrative hearing before admin- 
istrative action which effects him ad- 
versely; what is the duty placed upon 
an official in whose name a decision 
is rendered; to what extent can the 
administration be vested with the du- 
ties of prosecutor and judge in the 
same case; should the citizen have a 
right of appeal within the administra- 
tion; should he have a right of access 
to administrative files; what provi- 
sions should be made for judicial re- 
view of administrative decisions; who 
should bear the costs of administrative 
and judicial litigation; and to what ex- 
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tent administrative officers should be 
personally liable for the damages 
caused by their wrongful acts. 


FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 

A NET INCOME of $46.5 million for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, has 
been reported by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The figure for the preceding 
fiscal year was $42 million. 

Placed in the Supplemental Reserve 
against Losses on Loans and Guaran- 
tees, the sum raised that reserve to 
$282 million. Loan commissions 
amounted to $24 million and were 
credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, 
increasing that reserve to $138 mil- 
lion. Total reserves on June 30, 1959, 
were $420 million. During the fiscal 
year the Bank made thirty loans total- 
ing the equivalent of $703 million, 
compared with a total of $711 million 
last year. The gross total of loan com- 
mitments at June 30 was $4,522 mil- 
lion. Loans were made in Austria, 
Brazil, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, the Federation 
of Malaya, Finland, Gabor (West 
Africa), Honduras, India, Iran, Italy, 
Japan, Peru, the Union of South 
Africa and Sudan. Disbursements 
were $583 million, compared with 
$499 million in the preceding year. 
Libya and Spain became members of 
the Bank during the year, bringing the 
number of members to sixty-eight and 
total subscribed capital to $9,545.4 
million on June 30, 1959. 

A commitment to invest $1 million 
in Cementos Bio-Bio, S.A., a new 
Chilean company, for the construction 
of a cement plant has been announced 
by the International Finance Corpora- 
tion. The new plant will be built at 
Huachipato, near Concepcién, about 
350 miles south of Santiago, and will 
adjoin Compania de Acero del Pacifi- 
co, S.A., a large Chilean steel mill, 
which will provide the principal raw 
materials of slag and limestone. Ca- 
pacity of the new plant will be ap- 
proximately 132,000 tons of portland, 
iron portland and slag cement. The 
latter two types are to be produced in 
Chile for the first time. Total cost of 
the project is about $5 million, of 
which $1.6 million is covered by sup- 
plier’s and other credits. 

The Bank has made a loan equiv- 
alent to $2.4 million in Pakistan for 
the expansion of electric power sup- 
plies in Karachi. Diesel generators to 
be purchased with the new loan will 
add 14,700 kilowatts to the 54,000- 
kilowatt generating capacity of the 
Karachi Electric Supply Corporation 
Ltd., a public utility with shares held 
by the Pakistan Government and pri- 
vate interests. 

A loan of $5.2 million from the 
Bank will help finance the develop- 
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ment of private industry in Iran. The 
loan will be made to the Industrial 
and Mining Development Bank of 
Iran, which is being formed by private 
investors from Iran, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Holland and Italy. 
Arrangements are nearing completion 
for the establishment of the new Bank, 
which is expected to be in operation 
by the end of 1959. Impsi will help 
to stimulate private industrial develop- 
ment in Iran by making medium and 
long-term loans and by investing in 
share capital. It will promote and de- 
velop a capital market, and guarantee 
loans and commitments of other in- 
vestors. The new bank will also pro- 
vide technical and managerial assist- 
ance to Iranian industry. 

An initial par value for the Libyan 
pound, at the equivalent of US $2.80, 
has been established by agreement be- 
tween the Government of Libya and 
the International ‘Monetary Fund. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


GREETING CARDS of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNIcEF) for 
1959 were placed on sale on August 
15 at United Nations Headquar- 
ters and around the world in seventy 





countries and territories. For the tenth 
successive year, internationally-known 
artists have donated their work as de- 
signs for these cards, to help raise 
money for UNICEF-assisted health and 
welfare programs for “all the world’s 
children.” 

Last year, more than ten million 
cards were sold and $660,000 was 
realized—enough to pay for UNICEF 
programs all over the world for ten 
days. 

The new cards were designed by 
Joan ‘Miro, distinguished Spanish 
painter, by Viennese-born Bettina, by 
Chinese artist Dong Kingman, by Joz- 
sef Domjan, a Hungarian now living 


in the United States, by Doris Lee of 
the United States and by Kay Chris- 
tensen of Denmark. 


ITU RADIO COMMUNICATION 


THE MAIN TASK of the Radio Com- 
munication Conference of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, 
which began in Geneva on August 17, 
will be to study the spectrum of fre- 
quencies and to bring up to date the 
allocation of frequencies to various, 
services such as the maritime, air, 
coastal and meteorological services. 
Commenting on the items on the 
agenda of the Conference, Gerald C. 
Gross, Acting Secretary-General of 
ITU, noted that more than 4,500 sep- 
arate proposals had been submitted by 
the Agency’s 101 members and asso- 
ciate members. The number and com- 
plexity of these proposals, he said, 
were an indication of the amount of 
work that had been done in prepara- 
tion for the Conference. 

Besides the allocation of frequen- 
cies, Mr. Gross pointed out, the Con- 
ference will examine problems involv- 
ing the revision of the entire set of 
present radio regulations. The latter 
cover definitions, technical character- 
istics of transmissions, procedure for 
interference cases, international moni- 
toring, procedures in the mobile serv- 
ices, service documents, notification 
and registration of frequency assign- 
ments, and the activities of the Inter- 
national Frequency Registration 
Board. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


JENS HENRIK MALLING, deputy per- 
manent representative of Sweden to 
the United Nations, has been ap- 
pointed by the Technical Assistance 
Board as Resident Representative in 
Iraq. Mr. Malling arrived in Baghdad 
on August 15 after briefing visits to 
the headquarters of the specialized 
agencies in Europe. Approximately $4 
million will have been spent by the 
end of this year on technical aid to 
Iraq under the United Nations ex- 
panded program. A half million dol- 
lars is being spent in 1959 by the 
United Nations and seven specialized 
agencies to provide the services of 
forty-four international experts. 

W. D. Weatherford, Jr., Associ- 
ate Professor of Economics, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, has arrived in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya, to begin a one-year assign- 
ment advising and assisting the govern- 
ment in the planning of a community 
development program. 

H. Peter Oberlander, a technical as- 
sistance expert in rural housing, has 
arrived in Ghana to assist the govern- 
ment in setting up a centre to train 
personnel for carrying out local devel- 
opment schemes. 
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The representative of a member nation has to 
attend many meetings and study many documents 
during the course of a General Assembly session. 


Two views of the General Assembly Building. The 
scene at right is of the delegates’ area from the out- 
side. Often night as well as daytime meetings are held. 
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Issues before tie: 


at Its Fourteen et 


ost of the international problems which trouble the 
world will again this year be considered by the 
United Nations General Assembly, whose fourteenth 
regular session opens at United Nations Headquarters 
on September 15. 

The provisional agenda for the session, containing 
sixty-three items, was issued on July 17. Many of these 
are of an organizational or routine nature, and many 
concern problems which have often before been dealt 
with by the Assembly—political issues, for instance, 
which keep coming back for the Assembly’s attention, 
or United Nations programs which are subject each 
year to review by the Assembly. 

Only one of the political items is new this year as a 
separate item—the prevention of the wider dissemina- 
although a proposal seeking 





tion of nuclear weapons 
such a goal was introduced during the Assembly’s dis- 
cussions of the disarmament problem during the 1958 
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session, and by the same sponsor, the delegation of 
Ireland. 

Among the issues which have been reappearing on 
the agenda for several years are such contentious ques- 
tions as South West Africa, the representation of China 
in the United Nations, Algeria, the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa, and race 
conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Among other important items, as at each regular ses- 
sion, is the report of the Secretary-General on the 
work of the Organization for the year ended June 15. 
In the introduction to this report, dated August 20 (see 
page 8), Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold refers 
to the recent “intense diplomatic activities” which have 
taken place mainly outside the United Nations—the 
discussions among representatives of the Soviet Union, 
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the United Kingdom and the United States on a con- 
trolled cessation of nuclear tests, the four-power For- 
eign Ministers’ conference regarding the Berlin ques- 
tion and related wider problems, important regional 
discussions, and the increasing number of exchanges of 
personal visits of leading statesmen. 

He goes on to suggest possibilities of adapting the 
United Nations, within the constitutional framework of 
the Charter, more adequately to the needs of today. 

Mr. Hammarskjold also reviews some of the problems 
which, directly or indirectly, have concerned the United 
Nations during the year under review. He draws atten- 
tion to developments in the areas of Southeast Asia, 
India, Pakistan, the Eastern Mediterranean and Africa, 
as well as to the discussions in Geneva on nuclear tests 
and the Berlin problem and related matters. 

Mr. Hammarskjold refers to the projected visits of 
Premier Khrushchev to the United States and President 
Eisenhower to the Soviet Union. In this connection, Mr. 
Khrushchev is scheduled to address the General Assem- 
bly on September 18. 


Supplementary Items 


Before each regular session of the Assembly, a list 
of supplementary agenda items is issued, items which 
have been proposed for inclusion after the sixty-day 
deadline has elapsed for placing them on the provi- 
sional agenda. The closing date for this list is thirty 
days before the opening of the session, and it is com- 
municated to member governments at least twenty days 
before the opening. 

The supplementary list for the fourteenth session, 
issued on August 25, contains six items. Further con- 
cern at the dangerous possibilities inherent in develop- 
ments in the field of armaments and outer space mis- 
siles and in the test explosion of nuclear weapons under- 
lies two of these proposed items—the question of the 
suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests, pro- 
posed by India, and the question of French nuclear tests 
in the Sahara, proposed by Morocco. 

Among other items on the supplementary list are the 
question of the consistent application of the principle of 
equitable geographical representation in the election of 
the President of the Assembly, proposed by Czecho- 
slovakia, and the question of reservations to multi- 
lateral conventions—specifically, the convention on the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion—proposed by India. 

Other items “of an important and urgent character,” 
proposed less than thirty days before the opening of the 
session or during the session, may also be included in 
the Assembly’s agenda if the Assembly so decides by a 
majority of the members present and voting. Any such 
additional item may not be considered by the Assembly 
until a committee has reported on it and until a period 
of seven days has elapsed after inclusion of the item 
unless the Assembly decides otherwise by a two-thirds 
majority vote. 

Annotation of the items on the provisional agenda 
and supplementary list is given on pages 45-56. 














The Developing Role of the United Nations 





Secretary-General Reviews 


Year of ‘Intense Diplomatic and Political Activity’ 


The following review of the role of the United Nations in world affairs constitutes 
the introduction to the Secretary-General’s fourteenth annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the Organization from June 16, 1958, to June 15, 1959. The 
report itself was circulated on July 31. As usual, the introduction was circulated at a date 
—this year August 28—nearer to the opening of the General Assembly’s regular session. 
The Assembly's fourteenth annual session opens on September 15, and the Secretary- 
General's report on the work of the Organization is one of the items on its agenda. 


The Role of the United Nations 


The past year has been characterized by intense 
diplomatic activities mainly outside the United Nations, 
although in some cases within its precincts or in in- 
formal contact with the Organization. 

The discussions among representatives of three nu- 
clear powers on a controlled cessation of tests, which 
were started at Geneva in the course of the summer of 
1958, have continued through the year. Negotiations 
were also conducted in Geneva during the spring and 
summer of 1959 by four of the permanent members 
of the Security Council regarding the Berlin question 
and related wider problems. In both cases, the United 
Nations has served as a host for the conferences and 
provided them with extensive practical assistance. 


Important discussions, of relevance from a United 
Nations point of view, have been conducted among 
members on a regional basis also, as, for example, 
within the Organization of American States, the Arab 
League and groups of African and Asian states. 

Finally, there has been in recent months an increas- 
ing number of exchanges of visits of leading statesmen 





for purposes of personal contact and discussion on 
current political issues. These will now be continued by 
visits of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the United 
States of America and of the President of the United 
States to the USSR. 

This intense diplomatic and political activity has a 
dual significance. On the one hand, it indicates that 
various international problems have been brought to 
a point where they call for renewed and urgent efforts 
to find a solution. On the other hand, the broadening 
and deepening of personal contacts on different levels, 
to which this situation has given rise, has introduced 
a new constructive element which may strengthen the 
hope that ways to reconciliation and to a reduction of 
tensions may be found. 

In both respects, these are the virtually unanimous 
evaluations voiced by governments, and they are na- 
turally also those of the United Nations. However, 
from the point of view of the United Nations, the de- 
velopment requires also special consideration for the 
light it may throw on its role and on the way in which 
the Organization should serve its purpose. 
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The Charter is quite clear about such diplomatic 
efforts. It states in Article 33 that “the parties to any 
dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, inquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice.” 


Further, it states in Article 36, regarding the Security 
Council, that the Council should take into consideration 
any procedures for the settlement of a dispute which 
have already been adopted by the parties. This rule 
has been understood to have reference especially to 
efforts on a regional basis or through regional organiza- 
tions like the Organization of American States. 

Thus, while the Charter establishes for its main 
organs the primary responsibility for the achievement 
of the purposes of the Organization, and gives access 
to its procedures to any state which appeals for its 
assistance for these purposes, the United Nations is 
not intended to be a substitute for normal procedures 
of reconciliation and mediation but rather an added 
instrument providing, within the limits of its compe- 
tence, a further or ultimate support for the main- 
tenance of peace and security. Viewed in this light, the 
various diplomatic and political activities in the course 
of the past year are in full harmony with the intentions 
expressed in the Charter. They may even be said to 
reflect obligations which member nations have as- 
sumed in the Charter. Also irrespective of this formal 
aspect of the matter, those who support the work of 
the Organization must welcome all such serious efforts 
to further the purposes for which it was set up, what- 
ever the specific form such efforts may take. 


Nevertheless, recent diplomatic developments call 
for attention insofar as they might reflect a situation 
which in other respects should be of concern to the 
governments which cooperate in the Organization and 
are interested in developing it to its full capacity. This 
would be the case if the extended use of diplomatic 
negotiations and political contacts outside the Organi- 
zation reflected a neglect of the possibilities which the 
Organization offers, because of a lapse into bilateralism, 
disregarding legitimate third-party interests. Likewise, 
the situation would be a reason for concern if it re- 
flected a view that the Organization is not able to meet 
the demands which member nations are entitled to 
put on it. 


There is no reason to give to the developments which 
have taken place an interpretation along either of the 
lines to which I have just referred. These developments 
are not only in keeping with the principles of the 
Charter but are also free, I believe, from implications 
which impair the position of the Organization in prin- 
ciple. They do, however, give a natural reason for a 
renewed consideration of the ways in which the United 
Nations functions and fulfills its purposes, if only be- 
Cause they remind us of the need continuously to test 
the Organization and its value in the light of current 
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requirements so as to ensure that it is always in a po- 
sition to meet situations as they arise, through the 
means for diplomatic action which it provides, as ef- 
fectively as the political realities of the moment may 
permit. It is for each member government, as well as 
for those who individually serve the Organization, 
always to keep this need in mind. This is so, not only 
for immediate practical reasons, but also—and perhaps 
even more so—with a view to the future. The work of 
today within and for the United Nations is a work 
through which the basis may be laid for increasingly 


satisfactory forms of international cooperation and for ° 


a future international system of law and order, for 
which the world is not yet ripe. 


It has so often been said that the world of today 
is one which requires organized international coopera- 
tion on a basis of universality that one repeats it with 
hesitation. However, there are reasons to do so. It 
still seems sometimes to be forgotten that—whatever 
views may be held about the United Nations as an 
institution—the principle of organized international 
cooperation on a basis of universality which is at pres- 
ent reflected in this Organization is one which has 
emerged from bitter experiences and should now be 
considered as firmly established. No international policy 
for the future can be envisaged which does not recog- 
nize this principle and is not willing to give it adequate 
implementation in practice. 

The United Nations is the means to an end, not an 
end in itself. While the principle of cooperation on a 
basis of universality is now a definite part of interna- 
tional politics aiming at peace and security, this does 
not necessarily apply to the Organization as the practi- 
cal instrument for such a policy, and especially not to 
its specific working methods. Were it to be felt that the 
Organization with its present procedures failed to pro- 
vide the best means by which this basic principle could 
now be implemented, we would be facing a situation 
where the choice would be one between revolution and 
evolution. We should have to choose between the crea- 
tion of a new international organization, based on the 
principle of universality like the United Nations, al- 
though different in other respects, and an evolution of 
procedures of the present Organization which would 
make it a more adequate instrument for implementa- 
tion of the principle. 


Certainly, nobody would feel that there are reasons 
for even a hypothetical consideration of the first al- 
ternative. In fact, were unforeseeable developments to 
threaten the Organization with disintegration, there 
would undoubtedly be a rallying of members in its sup- 
port which would carry it on fundamentally as at pres- 
ent conceived. Therefore, the only practical question 
is, whether an evolution of procedures should be en- 
visaged in order to adapt the United Nations more ade- 
quately to the needs as experienced and, if so, what 
the development should be. 


This leads, in turn, to two questions. What, in con- 
stitutional terms, is the degree of adaptability of the 




















procedures of the Organization; and what, in practical 
terms, are their capacity for adaptation and the direction 
in which such adaptations might be indicated? 

As regards the first question, it should be noted that 
the Charter as an international treaty establishes certain 
common goals for international cooperation and creates 
certain organs which the member states may use in 
their cooperation toward these goals. The statement 
of objectives in the Charter is binding and so are the 
rules concerning the various organs and their compe- 
tence, but it is not necessary to regard the working 
methods indicated in the Charter as limitative in pur- 
pose. Thus, they may be supplemented by others under 
the pressure of circumstances and in the light of ex- 
perience if these additional procedures are not in con- 
flict with what is prescribed. As is well known, such 
an evolution has in fact taken place, and it has thus 
been recognized that such new procedures may be de- 
veloped when they prove productive in practice for 
efforts toward the objectives of the Charter. In this 
respect, the United Nations, as a living organism, has 
the necessary scope for a continuous adaptation of its 
constitutional life to the needs. 

How fully the opportunities thus offered have been 
utilized so far and how they might usefully be explored 
further are questions which need more study and 
evaluation before a complete reply can be given. Such 
studies must, in the first place, be undertaken by the 
member governments themselves in support of, and in 
the course of, deliberations in the various organs of the 
United Nations. The subject is very wide and it is 
possible here to make only a few observations. 

A development of special significance is the estab- 
lishment of permanent delegations at United Nations 
Headquarters with standing senior representation there 
for all members of the Organization. While in one 
sense reducing the practical importance of the public 
sessions of the various organs, this development has, 
basically, tended to give these organs greater real 
weight in present-day diplomacy. The public debate, 
and the decisions reached, gain added significance when 
the attitudes presented in public result from practically 
uninterrupted informal contacts and negotiations. Thus, 
it does not belittle the importance of the formal pro- 
ceedings in the General Assembly, the Councils and 
other United Nations organs if it is understood that, 
to an increasing extent, their role has come to provide 
for a public confrontation of views which have de- 
veloped in negotiations under other forms, and for the 
registration of a resulting consensus or, when this has 
not been achieved, of a difference of opinion with the 
relative support apparent from the votes. 

The importance this evolution has given to the ex- 
perienced work of the permanent delegations is ob- 
vious. They are today to a decisive extent pioneers 
in the development of international cooperation within 
the United Nations, giving to the work of the major 
organs a perspective which is not less valuable for 
being less publicized. The permanent representation 








at Headquarters of all member nations and the growing 
diplomatic contribution of the permanent delegations 
outside the public meetings—often in close contact also 
with the Secretariat—may well come to be regarded 
as the most important “common law” development 
which has taken place so far within the constitutional 
framework of the Charter. It is to be hoped that it will 
continue and increase in strength. 

The observations just made have a bearing on the 
evaluation of the work of the principal United Nations 
organs and on the way their work may be furthered. 





In a previous annual report I made some comments 
on the significance of voting in the United Nations. 
There is no reason to repeat here what was said then 
beyond observing that later experiences have confirmed 
the view then expressed that, whatever legal standing 
the Charter may provide for the results of the votes, the 
significance of these results requires further analysis 
before a political evaluation is possible. This observa- 
tion applies to the composition of majorities and 
minorities as well as to the substance of resolutions. 
These resolutions often reflect only part of what has, 
in fact, emerged from the deliberations and what, there- 
fore, is likely to remain as an active element in future 
developments. In these circumstances, it is natural for 
those who are not close to the United Nations some- 
times to underestimate the results of the work of the 
General Assembly and other organs, and equally to 
overestimate the significance of a formal voting victory 
or a voting defeat. 

Well-known factors have in recent years tended to 
reduce the public role of the Security Council. How- 
ever, what has been said above applies with equal 
force to the Council. Constant talks and negotiations 
among, and with, members of the Security Council 
have given the Council a continuing life and importance 
and enabled it to exert its influence during the inter- 
vals when it does not meet in public. It may be asked 
if the time is not now ripe to give formal expression to 
this fact by the organization of regular meetings of 
the Council in executive session. Such meetings would 
not as a rule be devoted to particular issues brought 
to its attention, but to any aspect of the international 
situation which may prove of concern to the Council 
because of its responsibilities under the Charter. Suf- 
ficient experience seems now to have been gained in 
the Council of the value of the kind of deliberation 
for which such meetings might give an opportunity 
to warrant that the suggestion be given serious con- 
sideration by member nations. 

For several practical reasons it is difficult at regular 
meetings of the Economic and Social Council, without 
special arrangements, to organize the work in such a 
way as to render possible a searching examination and 
discussion of key issues of decisive general importance 
at a policy-making level. At the summer session of 
the Economic and Social Council this year, I suggested 
that the Council consider a development of its pro- 
cedures to meet this need. I believe that short special 
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meetings at the ministerial level, within or under the 
aegis of the Economic and Social Council, might make 
an invaluable contribution to the formulation of in- 
ternational economic policies adequate to vital re- 
quirements for concerted action. Were the suggestion 
to meet with the sympathy of member governments 
and appeal to the Council, the Secretariat would, in 
consultation with member governments, devote further 
study to the question and in due time present concrete 
proposals to the Council. It is my opinion that, in this 
or in such other ways as might be considered prefer- 
able, efforts should now be made to add to the use- 
fulness of the Economic and Social Council and to give 
to the United Nations, through this Council, better 
possibilities of playing a role of the same significance 
in the economic field as the one which is entrusted to 
it in the political sphere. 

In considering the evolution of procedures of the 
principal United Nations organs, attention may also 
be given to the developing functions of the Secretariat. 
There have been, in the first place, various decisions 
taken in recent years by the General Assembly or the 
Security Council under which the Secretary-General 
has been entrusted with special diplomatic and opera- 
tional functions, which he is responsible for carrying 
out within the wide framework of general terms of 
reference laid down in the resolutions and, naturally, 
in the Charter itself. This, also, represents an evolution 
of the procedures of the United Nations for which no 
explicit basis is to be found in the Charter—although 
it may be said to fall within the scope of the inten- 
tions reflected in Article 99—and to which neither the 
League of Nations nor the United Nations during its 
earlier years presented a significant counterpart. These 
decisions should not, of course, be considered as setting 
precedents changing the constitutional balance among 
the various organs of the United Nations. However, 
they have pointed to the possibility of developing new 
methods of approach of great practical significance, 
which, after the thorough testing needed, may become 
part of a common law of organized international co- 
operation. 

It should also be noted that in some recent cases 
of international conflict or other difficulties involving 
member states the Secretary-General has dispatched 
personal representatives with the task of assisting the 
governments in their efforts. This may be regarded as 
a further development of actions of a “good offices” 
nature, with which the Secretary-General is now fre- 
quently charged. The steps to which I refer here have 
been taken with the consent or at the invitation of 
governments concerned, but without formal deeisions 
of other organs of the United Nations. Such actions by 
the Secretary-General fall within the competence of 
his office and are, in my view, in other respects also 
in strict accordance with the Charter, when they serve 
its purpose. As a matter of course, the members of the 
appropriate organ of the United Nations have been in- 
formed about the action planned by the Secretary- 
General and were given an opportunity to express views 
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on it. These cases also should not be considered as set- 
ting precedents, especially as it always remains open to 
the appropriate organs to request that such an action, 
before being taken by the Secretary-General, be sub- 
mitted to them for formal decision. However, in these 
cases too, what has been tried may provide experiences 
on which, later, stable and agreed practices may use- 
fully be developed. 

The main significance of the evolution of the Office 
of the Secretary-General in the manner referred to 
above lies in the fact that it has provided means for 
smooth and fast action which might otherwise not have 
been open to the Organization. This is of special value 
in situations in which prior public debate on a pro- 
posed course of action might increase the difficulties 
that such an action would encounter, or in which a 
vacuum might be feared because members may prove 
hesitant, without fuller knowledge of the facts or for 
other reasons, to give explicit prior support in detail to 
an action which, however, they approve in general 
terms or are willing should be tried without formal 
commitment. 

It goes without saying that none of the develop- 
ments to which I have referred has changed the basic 
character of the Office of the Secretary-General, or its 
place in the Organization in relation to the General 
Assembly, the Security Council or other main organs. 
They represent, from a constitutional viewpoint, an in- 
tensification and a broadening of the interplay between 
these main organs and the Secretariat for purposes for 
which these organs maintain their primary respon- 
sibility. Thus, the wider functions which in specific 
cases have been exercised by the Secretary-General 
fully maintain the character of the United Nations as an 
organization whose activities are wholly dependent on 
decisions of the governments. On the other hand, the 
development reflects an incipient growth of possibili- 
ties for the Organization to operate in specific cases 
within a latitude of independence in practice given to it 
by its member governments for such cases. 

I cannot leave this general subject without, finally, 
again drawing the attention of the General Assembly 
to the position of the International Court of Justice, 
which offers opportunities for constructive progress 
that, in my view, have been seriously neglected. I 
have on previous occasions noted with regret the failure 
of many member states to accept the compulsory jur- 
isdiction of the International Court of Justice or to 
resort to the Court for the judicial determination of 
legal questions. This situation continues to be a cause 
for concern. The development and acceptance of in- 
ternational law impartially administered by judicial 
tribunals is essential to progress toward a more just 
and peaceful international order. It should also be rec- 
ognized that there are many international disputes 
which involve legal questions along with the political 
elements and that submission of such questions to the 
Court for judicial determination would clear the ground 
for processes of peaceful negotiation in the political 
organs of the United Nations. Neglect of the legal 
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by which they may be clarified, thus stands in the way 
elements in international conflicts, and of the means 
of progress in the political field and, in the long run, 
may tend to weaken the weight of law in international 
affairs. 


Developments during the Year 


In reviewing some of the problems that, directly or 
indirectly, have concerned the Organization in the 
course of the year, I wish to draw attention to certain 
developments in the areas of Southeast Asia, India, 
Pakistan, the Eastern Mediterranean region and Africa, 
as well as to the discussions in Geneva on nuclear tests 
and the Berlin problem and related matters. 

The United Nations stood outside the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954 on Indo-China and the resulting agree- 
ments, which led to the admission to the Organization 
of two new members, Laos and Cambodia. All the 
nations emerging from the 1954 Conference have been 
living and developing within the legal framework set 
by the Geneva agreements. In the case of the two 
countries mentioned, there have obviously been addi- 
tional elements which flow from their membership in 
the United Nations. It is natural in these circumstances 
that the United Nations has become engaged in some 
of the problems of the region, though only gradually 
and in limited fields. 

The most important United Nations activity in South- 
east Asia is related to the development of the lower 
basin of the Mekong River. Assistance to the coopera- 
tion among four riparian countries—Laos, Cambodia, 
the Republic of Vietnam (South Vietnam) and Thai- 
land—which has been established with a view to furth- 
ering this development, is being given through the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East and the technical assistance programs of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, as well 
as on a bilateral basis. The work has been making good 
progress and it is to be hoped that results may be 
achieved fairly soon regarding some tributaries of the 
river, while research and planning activities are con- 
tinuing regarding the river basin as a whole. The 
whole project is one of great promise, where regional 
cooperation and assistance from or through the United 
Nations creates possibilities unattainable for any of 
the countries concerned if they work in isolation or in 
a more limited cooperation with others. The United 
Nations has every reason to support to the limits of its 
capacity this undertaking, the success of which would 
improve conditions in the area in many important 
respects. 

At the end of last year, Cambodia and Thailand be- 
came involved in certain border difficulties which led 
to a suspension of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. The two Governments invited the Secre- 
tary-General to send a special representative to assist 
them in their efforts to overcome the difficulties that 


had arisen. After consultation with the members of 
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the Security Council, the Secretary-General acted in 
accordance with the invitation received. With the help 
of the good offices of the representative dispatched to 
the area, diplomatic relations between Cambodia and 
Thailand were resumed and the way paved to a general 
improvement of the relations between the two coun- 
tries. Continued interest from the United Nations, in 
appropriate forms, may help the Governments in a 
policy aiming at increasing stability in the area on the 
basis of the general orientations chosen by the coun- 
tries. This premise holds true also for the other mem- 
bers of the Organization in the region. 


In the course of the year, most recently in August, 
difficulties have developed at the northeastern border 
of Laos. Although the United Nations has not been 
formally seized of this situation, communications on the 
matter have been addressed to the Organization. The 
development has been found to call for informal studies 
and consultations regarding the possibilities open to the 
Organization to be of assistance, obviously without im- 
pairing the Geneva agreements or interfering with the 
arrangements which are based on them. 

Regarding the Indus water question, which for years 
has been one of the difficult problems pending between 
India and Pakistan, progress has recently been reg- 
istered. With the assistance of the good offices of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the two Governments have moved closer toward 
a settlement which would open the way to a further 
exploitation of the water resources represented by this 
great river. The success of these efforts would be a 
valuable new element in support of the general efforts 
of the United Nations. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean region, the year has 
brought a solution to the problem of Cyprus. It should 
further be noted that the questions of Lebanon and 
Jordan, which last year at this time were at the centre 
of the attention of the members, have been wholly or 
partly resolved. As a consequence, the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon was withdrawn at the 
end of 1958. The office of the Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General, stationed in Amman under the 
terms of the Assembly’s resolution of August 21, 1958, 
is still maintained. The supporting communication 
offices in Beirut and Damascus, which were suggested in 
my report to the General Assembly in September of 
last year and on which agreements were reached 
through exchanges of letters in the spring, have been 
found unnecessary and have, therefore, not been es- 
tablished. A further improvement of relations between 
Arab Countries in the spirit of the resolution, which is 
warmly to be hoped for, would call for a reconsidera- 
tion of the arrangements regarding the Special Repre- 
sentative in Amman. 

In other matters of direct interest to the United Na- 
tions, little or no progress can be reported from the 
region. The United Nations Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
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for Palestine Refugees in the Near East and the United 
Nations Emergency Force, therefore, remain essential 
elements in the efforts of the Organization to assist the 
member governments to maintain stable and peaceful 
conditions. 


It is at present impossible to foresee when the opera- 
tions of the United Nations Emergency Force might be 
brought to an end without damage to the valuable 
results which the Force has achieved. I shall, therefore, 
submit to the General Assembly requests for funds en- 
abling the Organization to maintain the Force at its 
present strength. 


In accordance with arrangements made at the 
thirteenth session of the General Assembly, I have sub- 
mitted for consideration at the forthcoming session a 
special report regarding the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency and its continued work. The report 
recommends the continuance of the activities of the 
relief organization, with certain improvements in the 
present arrangements, and attempts to give a realistic 
account of the circumstances which, in my view, call for 
this policy. The reasoning of the report is based on 
the aim of the United Nations in this field as stated by 
the General Assembly in 1948 and 1950, that is, “the 
reintegration of the refugees into the economic life of 
the Near East, either by repatriation or resettlement,” 
on the basis of choice by the refugees themselves in 
accordance with the resolution of 1948. In the report, 
attention has been given to the economic conditions in 
which the objective thus stated by the General Assembly 
might be achieved. This has been done because the 
hard economic facts of the situation do not always seem 
to have received the attention they require. The po- 
sition taken in the report is not that economic develop- 
ment is the means by which a “reintegration,” through 
repatriation or resettlement, should be brought about, 
but that it is unrealistic to hope for realization of the 
goal set by the General Assembly unless there is a 
general improvement of the economic situation. This is 
considered to be so because it is difficult to envisage a 
reintegration—wherever it might take place—if it were 
to be accompanied by a lowering of the present un- 
satisfactory standards of living for the population in 
the region. If possible, it should be achieved with a 
parallel improvement of those standards. Naturally, 
this evaluation of the economic conditions needed for 
implementation of the General Assembly’s resolutions 
does not in any way detract from or change the sub- 
stance or legal validity of those resolutions. 


In the course of 1959, attention has again repeatedly 
been drawn to questions raised by present policies re- 
garding the Suez Canal. This is not the place to make 
any observations on these policies or their legal, po- 
litical and economic implications. The issue has im- 
portant legal aspects which may be considered as merit- 
ing further clarification but it is also part of the general 
Palestine problem. At least pending further clarification 
of the legal aspects by the appropriate authority, the 
discussion of the matter will necessarily be dominated 
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by political considerations. While never losing sight of 
its ultimate objectives in this region, as repeatedly 
stated, the United Nations, in these circumstances, may 
make its main contribution also to a solution of the 
Suez question by continuing to work for a reduction 
of tensions, for the avoidance of incidents and for such, 
at least, temporary solutions to limited problems as may 
be attainable and as may lead to further opportunities 
for continued progress toward these ultimate objectives. 

The most significant development in the relationship 
of the United Nations to its African member nations 
is the establishment of the Economic Commission for 
Africa. The Commission held its first session in the 
course of last winter. Its importance as a centre for 
cooperation among its members and associate members 
for economic and social progress on the basis of United 
Nations principles and purposes is evident. Fortunately, 
it has beex organized and able to start its activities at 
a crucial phase in the evolution of the African continent. 
As in the case of Europe, or Latin America, or Asia, 
economic cooperation among the states of the African 
continent, and between those states and the outside 
world, undoubtedly may find various expressions. If 
adjusted to the needs of the continent, such other forms 
of cooperation would not weaken the Commission but 
would add to its possibilities for making the special 
contributions which can only be made by a body rep- 
resenting the world community. The activities of the 
Commission will undoubtedly strengthen the ties among 
the countries of the continent as well as with the United 
Nations and its other member states. 

At the end of the thirteenth session, the General 
Assembly admitted the Republic of Guinea to the Or- 
ganization. Guinea is facing all the economic, social 
and administrative problems natural in the first phase 
of its new independence. Assistance from outside would 
considerably help the government and people in over- 
coming those difficulties. The total resources at the 
disposal of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies for all such purposes are limited. This makes 
all the more essential careful and coordinated planning 
so that the part reserved for Guinea may be put to the 
best possible use. In order to provide for such planning 
of the activities of the United Nations family in Guinea, 
a Special Representative of the Secretary-General has 
been sent there, at the invitation of the government and 
after consultation with the heads of interested spe- 
cialized agencies. It is to be hoped that the time during 
which he will be stationed in Guinea will prove suf- 
ficient for the consultations and planning necessary to 
provide for effective assistance from the world organiza- 
tions. Guinea naturally is receiving, or negotiating for, 
assistance from other sources also, among which France 
may be of special significance. The situation arising out 
of this multiple approach to the present problems of 
Guinea is not one of competition between the United 
Nations and any of its member states, but one of co- 
operation. Such cooperation will be furthered by the 
consultations and contacts arranged with the Special 
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Representative along lines and within a framework set 
by the Government of Guinea itself. 

Among the other questions relating to Africa with 
which the United Nations has to deal, those treated 
under the aegis of the Trusteeship Council are promi- 
nent. No fewer than four trust territories in Africa 
are approaching independence or full self-government 
in 1960. There is no need for further comment here on 
these developments except on the border question be- 
tween Ethiopia and the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration. It may be noted that when 
no agreement between Ethiopia and Italy was reached, 
within the time set by the General Assembly, on an 
independent person to negotiate a compromis for the 
impending arbitration regarding the border question, 
the King of Norway, in accordance with the decision of 
the General Assembly, nominated such a person. Last 
month he started talks with the parties. These talks had 
not been concluded when this was written. The urgent 
need for a mutually satisfactory solution to the border 
problem is well known. Once it is reached, the United 
Nations, which is not a party to present negotiations or 
to the arbitration, may be called upon to assist the 
Government and people of Somalia in its work in the 
economic and administrative fields. Part of this as- 
sistance may have to cover appropriate arrangements 
for grazing, access to wells and related activities in the 
border area. 

The discussions in Geneva among representatives of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics regarding nuclear tests, which 
have been going on for over a year, are, quite apart 
from their general importance, of direct concern to the 
United Nations, since they cover an aspect of the 
disarmament question of great significance. Whatever 
the final outcome, the progress so far made is to be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution in the direction 
of efforts toward disarmament, for which the United 
Nations under the Charter has the ultimate respon- 
sibility. At the invitation of the participating countries, 
the Secretary-General has been represented at the talks 
from their beginning. Were the discussions to result 
in the setting up of a control organ, the question would 
arise whether and, if so, how this organ should be 
related to the United Nations. It is to be foreseen that 
this question in due time would be the subject of special 
negotiations with the United Nations, aiming at an 
agreement which would maintain an appropriate link 
for the Organization with this special activity of some 
of its member nations. 

The disarmament question was also raised among 
the four powers during their discussions in Geneva 
regarding the Berlin problem and related matters. Since 
the adjournment of those discussions, further consulta- 
tions have taken place regarding the way in which 
negotiations on disarmament might now be reactivated. 
It has been felt that work on this problem in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or in a disarmament commission or- 
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ganized as a committee of the whole, could be fruitful 
only if preceded by consideration within a smaller group 
with the participation of countries which have a po- 
sition of particular responsibility in this field. Such a 
preparation, obviously, could take place within a body 
set up by the General Assembly itself or by the Dis- 
armament Commission. Alternatively, it could be or- 
ganized independently on the initiative of, and by agree- 
ment among, some member governments. In the latter 
case, the discussion would not take place under a 
mandate of the United Nations or on its behalf. In 
that sense it would be outside of the Organization. This, 
however, would not mean that the disarmament ques- 
tion, in any sense, would be withdrawn from the Or- 
ganization, as in fact it could not be without violating 
the Charter. Were preparatory disarmament discussions 
to be taken up outside the Organization, in the sense 
just indicated, the question which would arise, thus, 
would be how these discussions could best be integrated 
with the work to be pursued by the Organization itself. 
This question, if it arises, might be considered by the 
Disarmament Commission. 

The main subject of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in Geneva, although naturally of great concern 
to all the member nations, falls only partly within the 
competence of the United Nations, since Article 107 
of the Charter puts questions relating to action taken 
or authorized as a result of the Second World War in 
relation to a former enemy state in a special category. 
However, as will be recalled, when difficulties arose 
in 1948 over access to Berlin by the three Western 
occupying powers, the question was placed on the 
agenda of the Security Council as creating a threat to 
international peace. 

Naturally, the United Nations in all circumstances 
retains its primary responsibility in accordance with the 
Charter were a situation to develop which is deemed 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 
The Organization provided the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference with practical assistance in various forms, in 
general equivalent to that offered to one of its own 
organs. This has been done at the request of the four 
negotiating governments and in consideration of the 
responsibilities of the Organization to which I have just 
referred. 


Economic Stability and Growth 


The threat of a spreading industrial recession has 
now passed and the immediate prospect for the world 
economy is considerably brighter than a year ago. 
Recovery has been under way for some time in in- 
dustrial countries, and the expansion of output has be- 
gun to have a beneficial effect on the demand for im- 
ports of many primary products. 

The recent experience has demonstrated once more 
the increased ability of the world economy to with- 
stand violent shocks. Advances in economic and social 
thinking have led to the development of a whole series 
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of stabilizers which have proved their utility in cushion- 
ing the decline in all three postwar recessions. However, 
while depressions of the order of magnitude of that of 
the nineteen-thirties have become difficult to envisage, 
our understanding of economic forces is far from being 
so precise as to rule out the possibility of setbacks 
considerably more severe than those experienced dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Though the short-term problem of recession has lost 
its urgency, long-term prospects of reconciling growth 
with stability cannot be viewed with unqualified optim- 
ism. There has been enormous progress as compared 
with previous years: when the target of full employment 
was first accepted, it was conceived of largely in static 
terms of utilizing the existing manpower and productive 
capacity, but by the end of the Second World War 
it had come to be reinterpreted to embrace the con- 
tinuous development of resources and improvements of 
productivity so as to promote high rates of economic 
growth. During the early postwar years this attitude was 
reinforced. Despite widespread intense inflationary pres- 
sures, governments strove to accelerate investment and 
to promote rapid economic growth, confident that the 
inflation could be eliminated if there were a sufficient 
increase in productivity to prevent the generation of 
excess demand. 


In more recent years, however, the emphasis appears 
to have shifted and gradually the degree of priority 
attached to the goal of economic growth seems to have 
diminished and other goals have become more promi- 
nent. It is more the slow rate of growth in the main 
industrial countries during the recent prosperity years 
than the recurrence of a short recession that raises the 
basic long-term questions. Certainly there were good 
reasons for the policies that were adopted, and no one 
would wish to minimize the dangers of inflation, of 
budget deficits, or of deficits in the balance of payments. 
But it is appropriate to ask whether, in recent years, 
stability may not sometimes have come to be empha- 
sized unduly, at the expense of economic growth. 

In this context, the practical question is whether the 
struggle against inflation has been, and continues to be, 
carried on with appropriate weapons. Where price in- 
creases are due to excess pressure of demand, restraint 
of demand is a necessary antidote. But in recent years 
prices in industrial countries have tended to rise even 
during periods of flagging demand. Under those con- 
ditions, persistent restraints upon economic growth are 
unlikely to provide an acceptable solution to the prob- 
lem of stability, while weakening the forward mo- 
mentum of the world economy. Of course, inflation can 
no more be recommended as a means for promoting 
economic growth than can unemployment be considered 
acceptable as a device for ensuring price stability. But, 
though the problem of reconciling growth with stability 
is difficult, it cannot be considered as beyond our 
resources to solve. Given sufficient understanding of the 
nature and importance of the problem, it should be pos- 
sible for each country, within the framework of its own 
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traditions and institutions, to resolve the conflict and 
achieve both growth and stability. 


The problem of growth is not only a national one. 
It has international implications which must always be 
kept in mind when decisions are made on the national 
economic policy to be pursued. An expanding world 
economy is of the highest importance to underdeveloped 
countries, since growth rates in industrial countries, 
through their impact on import demand for primary 
products, also go far to determine the potential rate of 
expansion in underdeveloped countries. This is why - 
a policy in the industrial countries achieving stability 
at the cost of growth must be viewed with special con- 
cern by the underdeveloped countries. However, while 
a sustained rate of expansion in the great creditor na- 
tions is a necessary condition for world-wide growth, it 
is not a sufficient one. There are many problems in the 
field of economic development to which long-term ex- 
pansion in industrial countries alone does not furnish 
a solution. 


First and foremost, appropriate domestic policies in 
the underdeveloped countries themselves are an es- 
sential prerequisite for healthy economic development. 
Growth in the underdeveloped countries has also been 
hampered by instability of international commodity 
markets, which has persisted despite the postwar in- 
dustrial upswing, and progress in dealing with this prob- 
lem has been slow. A tendency toward external im- 
balance in underdeveloped countries has likewise per- 
sisted, owing to structural factors affecting the trade 
between developed and underdeveloped countries. 
There is evidence that demand in industrial countries 
for imports of primary products tends to rise more 
slowly, and import demand in underdeveloped countries 
more rapidly, than domestic output in the two regions. 


In consequence, any attempt by underdeveloped 
countries to match—let alone exceed—the percentage 
rates of growth in industrial countries tends to be frus- 
trated by balance-of-payments difficulties. There is now 
widespread understanding of the need for appropriate 
monetary and fiscal policies to keep internal demand 
and supply in balance in order to avoid such external 
imbalance as originates in inflationary or deflationary 
pressure. To the extent, however, to which external 
imbalance results from structural factors relating to the 
trade of underdeveloped countries, further restriction 
of internal demand to achieve external balance without 
regard to the cost in terms of economic stagnation may 
only yield a sham equilibrium. 

Fiscal and monetary policy must be supplemented by 
other measures, both national and international, for 
greater stability and growth of world trade and for 
considerable expansion of capital aid in order to pro- 
mote economic development in a context of true in- 
ternational balance. I believe the time has come for the 


United Nations to deal more directly with—or at least 
to serve in a more systematic way as a forum for the 
consideration of—major international economic poli- 
cies. 
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Social Policy 


The period under review has been marked by the 
continuing efforts of governments and people alike to 
achieve improved living conditions for the great masses 
of the population. The Secretariat has issued the second 
survey of programs of social development, and it pre- 
sents a fairly encouraging picture and, on balance, in- 
clines toward an optimistic view for the future. 


It is mainly because our knowledge of the obstacles 
to be overcome is increasing year by year that we are 
able to assess the results obtained. The period covered 
by the survey (1953-1957) shows that the implementa- 
tion of social development programs has not been 
maintained quite at the same rate as during the years 
following the Second World War. Social development 
often slows down and sometimes even comes to a 
temporary standstill as soon as countries are con- 
fronted with numerous financial, political and adminis- 
trative obstacles. There has of late been a consolida- 
tion of the results achieved and an improvement in 
the quality of the work, rather than its further expan- 
sion. It was almost inevitable that the extraordinary 
emphasis given to social welfare programs after the war 
would not continue indefinitely, after a period marked 
by so many innovations. 

There is one field which deserves special attention— 
namely, housing. One of the consequences of rapid 
population increase and rapid urbanization has been 
our failure, on the whole, to make adequate progress 
in the field of housing. It is not only the rate of progress 
that has declined, but there has actually been a de- 
terioration in general housing conditions. The situation 
is directly related to the difficulties encountered in fi- 
nancing low-cost housing programs. In the social field, 
progress must always be assessed in the light of popu- 
lation trends. These must always be taken into account 
where over-all progress can have meaning only in re- 
lation to the welfare of the individual. 

World population is increasing at an unprecedented 
rate. In many countries it seems likely that the popula- 
tion will be doubled in a little more than twenty years. 
The movement from rural to urban centres continues 
and urban populations are thus being increased at a rate 
disproportionate to the absorptive capacity of the towns. 
A rate of economic growth which, in other circum- 
stances, would be considered satisfactory is barely 
sufficient to maintain individual levels of living in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Among the social programs, few schemes have re- 
ceived as much support from the different United Na- 
tions bodies as the projects for community development 
in rural areas. These new methods, based on the use 
of voluntary labor and the simultaneous promotion of 
the different aspects of individual welfare at the village 
level, using existing institutions as far as possible and 
following long-standing traditions, have been highly 
successful in promoting social well-being in the under- 
developed countries, particularly in Asia. We have also 








arrived at a better understanding of the complex prob- 
lems relating to urbanization. We realize, also, that 
urbanization programs have to be linked with the de- 
velopment of living levels in rural areas and with over- 
all efforts to industrialize the countries concerned. 

Both for rural community development programs 
and for new programs to cope with rapid urbanization, 
the key obstacle in most countries is lack of trained 
personnel. The United Nations has been giving close 
attention to this problem and has made a number of 
technical studies on the content and methods of train- 
ing personnel for a wide range of social programs. 
Training activities assume a central place in the ad- 
visory social welfare program. With the active support 
of the Social Commission and the Economic and Social 
Council, I am forwarding to the General Assembly a 
request for increased resources for this program, par- 
ticularly in the light of new demands from Africa. The 
increasing attention given by the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund to social services for children also offers 
new possibilities for helping countries train needed 
personnel in the social field. 


Expanding the Scope of International Aid 
—the Special Fund 


With the decision to establish the Special Fund the 
member governments have taken a significant step 
toward an expansion of the multilateral programs of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. I 
wholeheartedly welcome this step, as it is my firm belief 
that the assistance of the United Nations is essential 
to the success of cooperative efforts for the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. Functional spe- 
cialization in the various United Nations agencies has 
enhanced the development of research on all aspects of 
economic and social development and the accumulation 
of a body of experience and knowledge which can be 
of invaluable assistance in the successful operation of 
aid programs. Direct and continuing contact with the 
specific conditions of individual countries has also 
been activated through a constant flow of experts in 
the field, through a network of resident representatives 
in recipient countries and through permanent regional 
organs. 

The organizational facilities offered by the United 
Nations have certain characteristics which make them 
particularly suited to the conditions of underdeveloped 
countries. This Special Fund has a unique role to play: 
it has, in a sense, to carry one step forward the work 
of the expanded program of technical assistance into 
special fields suitable for capital investment. The basic 
policy, as endorsed by the Governing Council, will 
be to concentrate on resource surveys and feasibility 
reports which, it is hoped, will lead to the financing of 
projects from various sources. It will also assist under- 
developed countries in the establishment of basic train- 
ing schemes which are indispensable if any investment 
policy is to be successful. 
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Special Fund has been established and a first program 
of thirteen projects representing a total of nearly $8 
million was approved by the Governing Council. These 
projects are now in the process of implementation. A 
substantially greater number of projects will be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming meeting of the Council. I 
would like to express my personal appreciation of the 
work done by the Managing Director and the staff 
in so successfully launching the Special Fund. I join 
in the Managing Director’s appeal to governments to 
make available their shares of the $100 million target 
set by the General Assembly for the Special Fund and 
the expanded program of technical assistance. In its 
second year, the Fund will be a touchstone for the 
ability of member nations to take the measures needed 
for a breakthrough in the joint efforts to lift the eco- 
nomic standards all over the world. 

At the thirteenth session of the General Assembly, 
member governments decided to set aside the year 
1959 in order to undertake a review of accomplishments 
to date and to chart their future cooperative action 
relating to both public and private sectors, for the pur- 
pose of giving further impetus to the economic de- 
velopment of less-developed countries. I am submitting 
a report on the views and suggestions received so far 
from governments. When reading this document, one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the magnitude of the 
efforts already made by the developed countries either 
by national legislation or by means of bilateral, regional 
or multilateral programs. Still further action is being 
considered by member governments. Noteworthy in 
this connection are the efforts to increase the resources 
of the existing international lending agencies and to 
create new international and regional lending instru- 
ments. 


Technical and Administrative Assistance 


The Expanded Program of Technical Assistance ap- 
proached its tenth anniversary with a record of having 
provided the services of some 8,000 experts and 
awarded over 14,000 fellowships to about 140 coun- 
tries and territories. An important development in the 
past year was the accession of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to membership of the Technical As- 
sistance Board, involving as it did a significant exten- 
sion of the scope of the program. 

A new level of expenditure was again reached in 
1958, although in real terms the increase was less than 
figures would indicate, owing to rising costs. There was 
a further gradual shift in the geographical distribution 
of available resources, permitting increased aid to be 
given to newly independent countries, as well as ter- 
ritories approaching independence, especially in Africa. 

The Board once again undertook an evaluation of 
the program, based primarily on the views of govern- 
ments obtained through the resident representatives. 
The results were generally reassuring, in regard both to 
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Within less than six months, the machinery of the 








the effective planning and use of technical assistance 
and its coordination with other programs. The Board 
drew special attention to some of the many projects 
which have yielded significant results. 

While the scope of the expanded program has been 
extended and there is evidence of its growing effective- 
ness, there has been a decline in available resources. 
The 1959 program was approved at a slightly higher 
level than that of the previous year in response to a 
specific request of the Council and the General As- 
sembly. However, with the contributions so far pledged, © 
even an emergency drawing of $1.5 million from the 
Working Capital and Reserve Fund is not expected to 
permit full implementation of the program. In these 
circumstances, the Board felt it prudent to reduce the 
aggregate field planning targets for 1960 and issue a 
warning that further reductions would be necessary in 
the event that a moderate increase in resources was not 
forthcoming. It may be hoped that, as these facts be- 
come known, increased contributions will make it pos- 
sible to avoid any reduction in the 1960 program and 
even to permit an expansion of the work. 

Members of the Assembly will recall that a year 
ago they approved my suggestion for an experimental 
program designed to provide governments, at their 
request, with experts to perform duties of an operation- 
al, executive or administrative character as temporary 
members of the public services of the countries con- 
cerned. This experiment began in January 1959, and 
the response has been even more extensive than had 
been anticipated. Over ninety requests have been re- 
ceived from twenty-eight countries, and in many cases 
the governments concerned made it clear that their 
requests would have been more numerous had the scale 
of the experiment been less restricted. 


Because of the relatively short time that the service 
has been available, I have felt that the members of 
the Assembly would wish to have more detailed in- 
formation on its operation than is presently available. 
The Economic and Social Council shared this view and 
has agreed with my recommendation that the program 
be continued on an experimental basis for another 
year. At that time I shall be in a position to present 
for the consideration of the Assembly a comprehensive 
and detailed report on the working of the program. On 
the basis of that report a decision can be taken as to the 
future. In the forthcoming session I shall confine my 
proposals to a request for a continuation of the ex- 
periment, but with some leeway during 1960 to meet 
governmental requests of particular urgency or im- 
portance. These proposals will be in accord with the 
views of the Technical Assistance Committee and the 
Economic and Social Council. 


The Regional Commissions 


The establishment of the Economic Commission 
for Africa, to which I have already referred, is also im- 
portant as an extension of the United Nations system 
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of regional economic cooperation which has been de- 
veloping over the years in Latin America, in Asia and 
in Europe. 

The Economic Commission for Africa has naturally 
been concerned so far mainly with organizational mat- 
ters but it has also been able in its first few months to 
lay the foundations for a well-balanced and concrete 
program of work: its statistical program, concerted ac- 
tion for the promotion of trade, conservation of water, 
international use of roads, railways and harbors, pool- 
ing of electric power, control of fisheries and other 
economic projects affecting the countries and territories 
of Africa. Preparations are well advanced for the con- 
vening of a conference of African statisticians and of 
a meeting of economic experts who will consider com- 
mon problems of economic development. The secre- 
tariat of the Commission is participating with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations in 
active plans for locust control and the eradication of 
livestock diseases. It is also giving priority to the train- 
ing of African economists and is engaged in preparing 
preliminary studies for the further elaboration of various 
projects. 

In Latin America, work on a regional common mar- 
ket and payments system is entering on a new phase in 
which the secretariat of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America is being called upon to prepare a num- 
ber of urgent studies on the types of industries and 
commodities which will require a regional market in 
order that production may take place on an economic 
scale. Under the terms of the protocol adopted at the 
second meeting of the Central Banks Working Group, 
the Economic Commission for Latin America will have 
to act as the agent for the payments union in Latin 
America. The secretariat of the Commission is also 
becoming more actively engaged in rendering advisory 
services to countries of the area in the formulation of 
their economic development programs. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East and its subsidiary bodies have concentrated on 
such major problems of economic development as in- 
dustrialization, development of national resources, pop- 
ulation, intraregional and international trade, and trans- 
port and communications. Among ECAFE’s activities 
in water resources development, the implementation 
of the Mekong project has already been mentioned as 
most important and as an example of international co- 
operative action for economic development. 

The Economic Commission for Europe has con- 
tinued to contribute to the development of economic 
cooperation among its participating governments. Work 
on intra-European trade and long-term trends should, 
I believe, be intensified and studies undertaken on the 
economic aspects of automation, productivity, produc- 
tion and export of capital goods in the engineering field. 
Such activities are useful not only to the governments 
of the European countries. In fact, I feel that the time 
has come when the effective mechanism created in ECE, 
associating closely the secretariat with government ex- 














perts in many fields, should increasingly be used for 
the benefit of the world at large in the implementation 
of some of the programs of research and assistance of 
the Organization. 


The Children’s Fund 


The assistance of the Children’s Fund continues to 
grow, and in 1958 its expenditures totaled $22.4 mil- 
lion. This is a small sum, however, when seen in rela- 
tion to the 550 million children living in countries where 
UNICEF is aiding projects. This disparity has emphasized 
the problem, which is increasingly receiving attention 
from the UNICEF Board, of how best to use UNICEF 
resources in order to help governments to provide a 
balanced growth of permanent services for children, 
wherever possible as part of a larger scheme for eco- 
nomic and social development. 

In 1959, UNICEF is expected to allocate the equiv- 
alent of over $27 million. This will constitute the 
largest annual total amount of aid requested since 
1950 when the General Assembly changed the terms 
of reference of the Fund to emphasize long-range aid 
for children in economically underdeveloped countries. 
This will leave no unallocated funds available at the 
end of the year. 


World Refugee Year 


The World Refugee Year, which, in accordance with 
the General Assembly’s resolution, began in June 1959, 
has now received the support of about sixty govern- 
ments. as well as of many non-governmental organiza- 
tions actively concerned with refugee affairs. Indica- 
tions thus far suggest that substantial funds will be 
raised in the course of the Year, that there may be in a 
considerable number of countries a liberalization of im- 
migration legislation, that additional countries may 
ratify the Convention on the Status of Refugees of 
1951 and that there will generally be a greatly increased 
public awareness and understanding of refugee prob- 
lems. All this, of course, is entirely in accordance with 
the aims of the World Refugee Year as set forth in 
the General Assembly’s resolution. Thus, the World 
Refugee Year has begun auspiciously. It is now im- 
portant that this promising beginning lead to the re- 
sults envisaged by the General Assembly. If it does so, 
many refugee problems which have been with us for 
far too long because of lack of money and public 
awareness may at last be solved and a basis established 
for a more humane public policy by governments with 
regard to those refugee problems that will remain. 


Dac HAMMARSKJOLD 
August 20, 1959. 





Secretary-General 
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Three Trust Territories 


Prepare for Independence 


Trusteeship Council Studies Plans for Territories 


Approaching Charter’s Goal of Autonomy 


merous. of plans for the independence of three 

United Nations trust territories—French Togoland, 
Italian Somaliland and Western Samoa—was the high- 
light of the twenty-fourth session of the Trusteeship 
Council, held at United Nations Headquarters from 
June 2 to August 6. 

During one of the longest sessions in its history, the 
Council took note with satisfaction of the statements of 
the representatives of Togoland and France that agree- 
ment had been reached for proclaiming the territory’s 
independence on April 27, 1960. The General Assem- 
bly had already approved plans for independence in 
1960, but had set no specific date. 

The Council also approved plans which Italy, as the 
administering authority for Somaliland, submitted for 
the orderly transfer of the functions of government 
when the territory becomes independent on December 
2, 1960, under a General Assembly decision of 1950. 

The Council, besides, endorsed a timetable submitted 
by New Zealand, the administering authority, leading 
to Western Samoa’s independence by the end of 1961. 
While the schedule is subject to modification, the Coun- 
cil approved its broad outlines as a “satisfactory basis” 
for attaining one of the objectives of trusteeship set 
down in the United Nations Charter—independence. 

These plans were announced during the Council’s 
examination of conditions in the three territories. In 
addition, the Council examined conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Pacific Islands, Nauru and New Guinea. 

In its deliberations it had before it the latest report, 
accounting for its stewardship, of each of the respective 
administering authorities and the reports of the 1959 
visiting missions to Western Samoa and to the Pacific 
Islands, Nauru and New Guinea. It had also the admin- 
istering authorities’ statements on the visiting missions’ 
Teports. 
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The Council devoted most of the session to examin- 
ing conditions in the seven trust territories; however, it 
also dealt with matters affecting the operation of the 
international trusteeship system and examined many 
written petitions from the territories. It granted oral 
hearings to three Somali petitioning groups. 

Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, President of the Coun- 
cil, presided. Girolamo Vitelli, of Italy, was Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


The members of the Council are Australia, Belgium, 
France, Italy, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States (administering members); and Burma, 
China, Haiti, India, Paraguay, the USSR and the United 
Arab Republic. 


J 


Togoland 


A narrow strip of land in West Africa, Togoland, a 
former German colony, was divided after the First 
World War, and League of Nations mandates for the 
administration of the two parts were entrusted to the 
United Kingdom and to France. After the Second 
World War, these mandated territories became United 
Nations trust territories. The part under United King- 
dom administration ceased to be a trust territory on 
March 6, 1957, when, the objectives of trusteeship hav- 
ing been attained, it was united with the independent 
State of Ghana. The remaining part, under French 
administration, has a population of about two million. 


In April 1958, elections for a new legislative assem- 
bly were held under United Nations supervision. The 
new Government opened negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of the French Government on the territory’s 
future. Recognizing that Togoland had opted for inde- 
pendence, the French Government requested the Gen- 
eral Assembly to terminate the trusteeship agreement in 
1960. 
























On October 17, 1958, the Trusteeship Council re- 
quested the General Assembly to take a decision con- 
cerning the termination of the trusteeship agreement. 

Considering the question at its thirteenth session, the 
General Assembly on November 14, 1958, adopted a 
resolution providing for the end of trusteeship on the 
same day on which Togoland should become independ- 
ent. A second resolution invited the Secretary-General, 
the Special Fund, the Technical Assistance Board and 
the specialized agencies to give urgent and sympathetic 
consideration to any requests for technical assistance to 
Togoland which the administering authority might sub- 
mit to them. 

The Council had been informed that France and To- 
goland had agreed on April 27, 1960, as the date for 
proclaiming the territory’s independence. The represen- 
tative of France told the Council that his Government 
would sponsor the admission of the new state to the 
United Nations. 

Describing French assistance to Togoland, the French 
representative stated that if, after independence, Togo- 
land so wished, France and the new nation could to- 
gether examine possibilities for further aid. Paulin 
Freitas, Minister of State of Togoland, stressed the 
need for continued economic assistance after indepen- 
dence. 

Before closing its discussion of conditions in Togo- 
land, the Council took note with satisfaction of the 
statements made by the representative of the adminis- 
tering authority and the Minister of State of Togoland 
and, in particular, of the setting of the date for pro- 
claiming Togoland’s independence. 


Somaliland 


A former Italian colony covering an area slightly less 
than 150,000 square miles, much of it arid, Somaliland 
has a population of 1,263,000, most of whom are no- 
madic or semi-nomadic shepherds. It was placed under 
United Nations trusteeship in 1950, with Italy as the 
administering authority. 

During examination of conditions in Somaliland, the 
Council heard the statement of the administering au- 
thority, of the members of the United Nations Advisory 
Council for Somaliland and of the representatives of 
three groups of petitioners. 

The first group, the Somali National Front—com- 
posed of the Great Somalia League, the Constitutional 
Liberal Party and the National Union Party—was rep- 
resented by Abdullah Abucar Scek Ahmed, of the Great 
Somalia League, Abubacar Ahmed Mahad, of the Con- 
stitutional Liberal Party, and Abubacar Hamud Socoro, 
of the National Union Party. This group criticized the 
way in which the elections for the legislature had been 
conducted. 

The second group, the Central Committee of the 
Somali Youth League and the parliamentary group of 
the League in the legislative assembly, declared through 
their representatives, Abdullah Hagi Mohamud and Ali 
Mohamed Hirave, that the new Government had been 
formed “in an atmosphere of freedom and democracy.” 





The third petitioning group, representing some mem- 
bers of both the legislative assembly and the Somali 
Youth League, was represented by Abdirazak H. Hus- 
sen and Mohamud A. Mohamed. 

The United Nations Advisory Council’s report noted 
the “strained relations and tensions” between the oppo- 
sition parties who, it said, had objected to the electoral 
law and to the new Government. It described the events 
which led to the withdrawal of these parties from the 
elections, with the exception of the Somali Independent 
Constitutional Party (HDMs), in eight electoral districts, 
and the Liberal Somali Youth Party (PLGs) in four dis- 
tricts. The Somali Youth League (syL) the report said, 
had presented lists in all districts and was the only par- 
ticipant in nineteen districts. Of the ninety deputies to 
be elected, sixty-one seats were thus allotted to the syL 
before the opening of the elections proper, in accord- 
ance with the electoral law. 

The final results of the elections showed that in the 
districts where voting actually took place the sYL won 
22 seats out of 29, the HDMs five, and the PLGs two. 
The syt thus won a total of eighty-three of the ninety 
seats in the new legislative assembly. 

In a joint statement on behalf of all three petitioning 
groups, Abdizarak H. Hussen told the Council that, 
irrespective of party affiliations, they were all united 
in their aspiration to independence and in their desire 
to establish a free, democratic and progressive society 
in order that their country might contribute to the wel- 
fare of free nations in Africa and to world peace. They 
would like to emphasize certain points to which they 
attached special importance: the solution of the fron- 
tier question before the termination of trusteeship; 
freedom of the new independent state from foreign 
interference; economic development and the achieve- 
ment of these objectives with the cooperation of all 
sections of the Somali population, in harmony and 
mutual understanding, so as to form a united and 
homogeneous nation. This statement, some Council 
members said, augured well for the territory’s future. 

In its conclusions and recommendations, the Council 
noted with concern the reports of disturbances during 
the pre-election period and of total or partial non-par- 
ticipation of the opposition parties in the elections. 

It considered political reconciliation one of the most 
important tasks facing the authorities in Somalia before 
independence. Having heard with satisfaction the joint 
declaration made by the representatives of the various 
political parties, which gave promise of a harmonious 
political atmosphere, the Council expressed confidence 
that the Government and the political parties would do 
everything possible to achieve that objective. 

Regarding the Somalia-Ethiopia frontier, the Council 
noted the statement of the administering authority that, 
having failed to agree on a choice, both parties had in- 
vited the King of Norway to nominate an independent 
person to assist in defining the terms of reference of the 
Arbitration Tribunal and that Trygve Lie, of Norway, 
first Secretary-General of the United Nations, had been 
nominated. 
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It also noted the statement made by the Minister of ities by the time full independence is achieved on De- 


Industry and Commerce of the Government of Somalia cember 2 or, if the Somali Government so requests, 
expressing his Government’s hope that the frontier with even earlier. 
Ethiopia will be delineated before Somalia’s independ- The new legislative assembly, the Council noted, will 
ence. Declaring that it fully appreciated the importance become a constituent assembly in order to frame the 
of this question, the Council expressed the “earnest hope” new state’s constitution. A political committee has al- 
that “the negotiations now under way will enable the ready been set up to draft the constitution. 
parties concerned to reach a mutually satisfactory settle- The Council also noted a statement by the administer- 
ment before Somalia accedes to independence in 1960.” ing authority that information on the remaining arrange- 
As to political advancement, the Council expressed ments for the transfer of powers will be transmitted to 
its apppreciation of the plan of transfer of powers sub- the General Assembly at its fourteenth session after con- 
mitted by the administering authority. It noted with sultation with the Government of Somalia and the 
satisfaction the statement of the administering authority United Nations Advisory Council. 
that practically all powers and functions have already The Council expressed the hope that steps will be 
been transferred to the Government of Somalia and, in taken to broaden the composition of the constituent 
particular, that the legislative assembly “is completely assembly and its political committee to include repre- 
free and autonomous in its deliberations, subject only sentatives of all political parties and other important 
to the reserved powers retained by the administrator” social and cultural organizations. It noted the statement 
and that the Government of Somalia “has full com- of the administering authority that the veto powers of 
petence in internal affairs, including finance, justice, the administrator will not be exercised in respect of the 
police, economic and social policy and education; but proposals of the political committee and the constituent 
excepting the circulation and coverage of currency and assembly for the constitution. 
the Air Transport Service, both of which will also be The Council expressed the hope that the legislative 
handed over before independence.” Only the conduct assembly and the Government of Somalia will consider 
of foreign affairs and defence remained in the hands of popular confirmation of the constitution and that general 
the administering authority. elections to the legislative assembly will be held as soon 
The Council also noted the administering authority’s after independence as practicable. 





statement that its powers will pass to the Somali author- (Continued on page 40) 


















The people of Somaliland under Italian Administration look forward to independence in the latter part of 1960. 
Picture shows Moslem Judges (Qadis) listening to speeches during elections in Mogadiscio in October, 1958. 
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Vocational Training 





Gets Jobs 


for 


Palestinian Refugees 


pases any eventual solution to the problem of 

the million Palestinian refugees, considered by 
many as the most fundamental question now troubling 
the Middle East, it is agreeable, in this World Refugee 
Year, to be able to record that a small, a very small, 
start has already been made toward resettling and re- 
habilitating some of these people. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect is that this is 
being accompanied by a good deal of interest and en- 
thusiasm from the refugees themselves, especially the 
younger ones. Arab host governments are also in gen- 
eral supporting the projects. 

The work is being carried out by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), which since 
1950 has been providing food, shelter, health, welfare 
and educational services for the refugees. UNRWA 
has now found that a longer-range plan—vocational 
training centres—is also paying off. 

Two are currently in operation, the larger at Kalan- 
dia just outside Jerusalem, the other at Gaza; another 
is due to start at Amman, Jordan’s capital, and work at 
a smaller fourth centre at Tripoli in Lebanon is to be 
resumed soon. 

At Kalandia, youths of seventeen to nineteen, who 
must be needy refugees receiving Agency assistance, 
are accepted for one- or two-year training courses, 
depending upon the subject, in one of fifteen categories 
in four different groups. Included in the syllabus, in 
the building group, is training to become a carpenter, 
plumber, builder or surveyor; in the electrical group, a 
radio mechanic, wireman or cable joiner; in the mechan- 
ical group, an auto mechanic, blacksmith, pipeline weld- 
er or fitter-machinist; with a full two-year course in 
business administration as the fourth group. 

Since Kalandia opened, nearly four hundred students 
have graduated and about 85 per cent of them have 
got jobs to make them self-supporting and take them 





away from the bitter, frustrating enervation of refugee 
camp life. Classes still have to be small but there is 
never any lack of applicants; for the current two-year 
auto mechanics class of sixteen at Kalandia, for ex- 
ample, 260 young refugees applied. 

Originally planned to accommodate two hundred 
trainees, an expansion scheme in progress will raise 
the centre’s capacity to four hundred later this year. 

‘Kalandia’s administrative building, classrooms, work- 
shops, and dormitories, attractively laid out amid 
flower gardens and rows of fruit trees, were built by 
UNRWA on land provided by the Jordanian Govern- 
ment overlooking Jerusalem’s modern airport. 


A Shortage of Technicians 


In his office in the corner of the hewn-stone ad- 
ministrative building, Mr. Awad, in temporary charge 
of the centre and himself a refugee from Palestine, where 
he was a prosperous surveyor, pointed out that the 
extremely rapid development of the Middle East has 
meant a serious shortage of technicians and skilled 
labor. 

“These shortages will continue for some time to 
come and we are trying to help our refugees by train- 
ing them to take advantage of this. They are very 
eager to take advantage, too. Graduates from our 
training centres here and in Gaza have little difficulty 
in finding work— indeed, we have sometimes had some 
difficulty in persuading students to finish their courses, 
as the demand for skilled men is so great and salaries 
consequently high. 

“If we had the money we could open more centres 
and fill them easily. The number of students we have 
here now is very small if you compare it with the 
number of refugees, I admit, but it is a beginning.” 

It costs UNRWA about $600 per trainee per year. 
Out of this come general administrative costs, salaries 
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of the nineteen instructors—all refugees and skilled in 
their line, with four international trade specialists in 
charge of each trade or profession group—training 
materials, board and lodging, workshop overalls and 
ordinary clothing, footwear, recreational activities, 
transport, pocket money allowance (one Jordanian 
dinar, or a little under $3, per month) for the stu- 
dents, plus a set of tools issued free to each after 
graduation and worth up to ten Jordanian dinars. 


Arabic is the medium of teaching, but since a great 
deal of English also is used in the senior classes, there 
are special courses in that language. 

Unrwa also runs its own placement service, which 
manages to find graduates work, if not in Jordan, in 
other Arab lands or overseas. Some of the school’s 
graduates have emigrated to South America, others 
have actually hitchhiked to tiny, oil-rich Kuwait on the 
Persian Gulf, braving 800 miles of the world’s worst 
deserts in an attempt to put their skills to work. 

“Some of the older refugees who have stagnated 
in camps for ten years may have given up hope,” 
one of the Arab instructors commented, “but you 
can’t call a man lazy who will walk from here to 
Kuwait for a job.” 

Nineteen-year-old Ramzi Abdallah, who was brought 
up in Gaza and Jaffa, is one of the twenty-four taking 
the two-year course to become a quantity surveyor. 

“That means translating blueprints for buildings and 
other construction work into the amount and kind of 
material needed, their cost, labor costs and so on,” he 
explained in remarkably fluent English. “I have always 
been interested in construction work, and with so much 
building now going on here in Jordan, I feel con- 
fident of getting a well-paid job in this country, for 
quantity surveying is fairly specialized. Then I shall be 
able to take my family and myself out of the camp. [He 
lives at the Jalazoun refugee camp a few miles away, 
though of course he is now living at the centre.] Then 
we can all have a proper home of our own again, small 
at first, but our home.” 

And it probably wouldn’t be an overstatement to say 
that Ramzi’s feelings are typical of those of the other 
boys at Kalandia. 


Training for Girls, Too 


These centres are for boys. For refugee girls, 
UNRWA has also arranged vocational training. In two 
of the four Arab countries where there are refugee 
camps, a number of the girls are taking courses 
to become nurses, midwives and health attendants at 
hospitals. When funds permit, UNRWA hopes to put 
domestic training subjects into the curriculum for girls 
in its own 380 schools and the other government and 
private schools the Agency subsidizes. 

In addition, during the past academic year, 370 
young refugees were carefully selected from the thou- 
sands who completed their secondary education in the 
schools in the twenty-five camps and were given 
scholarships to Arab universities in the Egyptian region 
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of the United Arab Republic and in Lebanon, where 
they are being trained as doctors, engineers and teach- 
ers or in other professions which are badly needed in 
the expanding Arab world. 

Unrwa has never pretended it can solve the refugee 
problem but it has taken steps along the right road 
with such individual self-support projects as the voca- 
tional training centres and a system of giving small 
grants for refugees to establish themselves in eco- 
nomically sound ventures. And most important, it has 
taken these steps with the cooperation of the refugees. . 






















































At the vocational training centre at Kalandia, trainees in the 
building group carry out their elementary exercises indoors, but 
the greater part of their training, in stone masonry and cement, 
is done outdoors. The trainees themselves constructed a new 
building attached to the school, consisting of three large class- 
rooms and dormitory accommodation for seventy-five students. 












A Narcotics 





Survey Mission 


for the Middle East 


A FIVE-MEMBER narcotics survey mission has re- 

cently been appointed by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold to explore the problems involved in the 
illicit traffic in narcotics in the Middle East. 

The mission—composed of five experts from Leba- 
non, the Netherlands, Turkey, Canada and the United 
Arab Republic—will convene in Geneva in September 
and will then visit the Middle East for about six weeks. 
It was organized after consultation with the interested 
governments and in accordance with a decision of the 
Economic and Social Council taken in July 1958, on 
a recommendation of its Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

The survey mission will consult locally with the gov- 
ernments concerned and with their enforcement servi- 
ces, including police and customs services. It will pay 
special attention to the possibilities of using the techni- 
cal assistance facilities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. Suggestions resulting from the 
mission’s work will be transmitted to the governments 
concerned, and later the mission will also make a gen- 
eral report to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 


Origin of the Mission 


During their discussion in 1958 leading to establish- 
ment of the mission, members of the Commission and 
of the Economic and Social Council recognized that 
the Middle East is one of several regions of the world 
where official reports indicate that an alarmingly high 
level of illicit drug traffic exists. Thus, the representa- 
tive of the United Arab Republic, in calling for im- 
proved methods to meet the problem, pointed out that, 
year after year, governments participating in the in- 
ternational narcotics control system had reported a 
heavy traffic in opium originating in the Middle East 
and going forth to other parts of the world, particularly 
through the Mediterranean toward North America. 
Also disturbing was news of an increasing manufacture 
of crude morphine and diacetylmorphine from opium, 
while the traffic in hashish (cannabis resin) remained 
heavy. 
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The members of the mission—who will serve as 
individual experts—have been chosen for their knowl- 
edge of the special problems involved. All of them are 
experienced in enforcement work. 

Edmond Azizi, of Lebanon, holds the post of cap- 
tain of brigade in the Lebanese customs services and 
has specialized in questions concerning the prevention 
of narcotics smuggling. 

J. P. G. Goossen, of the Netherlands, has held a 
number of posts in his Government’s legal services. 
From 1946 to 1953 he was Assistant Director-General 
of the Netherlands State Police. He is now in private 
practice as a barrister at the Court of Appeal in 
Amsterdam. 

The Turkish expert on the mission is Veli Inanc, 
who has also held posts in the legal services of his 
Government, including that of public prosecutor, and 
has also been a member of the International Social 
Services Co-ordination Committee. He is now a senior 
judge in the Turkish Ministry of Justice. 

Leonard H. Nicholson, a Canadian, has had a pro- 
fessional career in the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice, which he headed as Commissioner from 1951 to 
1959. In 1957 he became a Vice-President of the 
International Criminal Police Organization (INTERPOL). 

Major-General Lewa Abdel Aziz Safwat has had a 
professional career in the enforcement services of the 
Government of Egypt and subsequently of the United 
Arab Republic, in which he became head of the anti- 
narcotics force. He later served as Governor of Port 
Said Province and is now Governor of Cairo Province 
and director of the Permanent Anti-Narcotics Bureau 
of the League of Arab States. Like Mr. Azizi and Mr. 
Nicholson, he has represented his country at a number 
of international conferences. 


Half Century of Efforts 


International control of narcotic drugs is one of the 
most complex and yet at the same time one of the 
most successful of United Nations activities in the so- 
cial and humanitarian field. Eighty-two states and 
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ninety territories are bound by one or more of the exist- 
ing international narcotics treaties. Establishment of the 
Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission is but the latést 
development in half a century of efforts to control the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of narcotic drugs and 
to combat the evils of drug addiction. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century, the problem 
was not regarded as one calling for international action. 
Misuse of addiction-producing substances — such as 
opium, coca leaves and cannabis—was considered to 
have originated in deeply ingrained habits of the popu- 
lations of certain countries; the problem was a domestic 
one to be dealt with within the limits of national juris- 
diction and means. 

New developments, however, led to a change in this 
line of approach. International trade intensified. Within 
modern industrial society a psychological atmosphere 
was created in which drug addiction thrived. Refined 
active alkaloids and their derivatives from opium and 
coca leaves became increasingly available. The connec- 
tion of traffic in narcotics with misery and crime became 
a matter of public concern and contributed to a growing 
conviction that the sale of narcotics could no longer be 
looked upon as a legitimate commercial transaction, 
free from government control. 

The first step in the direction of international co- 
operation in narcotics control was taken in 1909 when, 
on the initiative of the United States, thirteen countries 
with interests in the Far East appointed an Opium Com- 
mission which met in Shanghai and adopted a series of 
resolutions regarding the control of traffic in opium. 
This conference ultimately led to the building of a com- 
plex system of international control of narcotic drugs, 
carried out by international organs entrusted with policy 
making, administrative and semi-judicial functions. 

The first organ of international control machinery 
was the League of Nations’ advisory committee on the 
traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. This com- 
mittee laid the groundwork for a series of conventions 
which continued to develop and tighten the control 
regime. Two additional organs were established by the 
conventions of 1925 and 1931 respectively: the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory 
Body, both technical and expert organs with semi- 
judicial powers. 

The last international treaty on narcotic drugs con- 
trol concluded before the Second World War was the 
Geneva convention of 1936 for the suppression of illicit 
traffic in dangerous drugs. 


United Nations Action 


One of the first tasks of the United Nations was to 
reactivate the narcotics control regime, whose proper 
functioning had been impaired by the war. Though the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Super- 
visory Body continued to function, the League’s ad- 
visory committee met for the last time in 1940 and 
went out of existence with the dissolution of the League. 
At its first session in 1946, the Economic and Social 
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Council established the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
as one of its functional commissions and as the organ 
responsible for general policy in the matter of inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs. 

The Commission is composed of fifteen United Na- 
tions members which are, usually, important producers 
of narcotic raw materials—such as coca leaf_or opium 
—or manufacturing countries, or countries having a 
serious problem in the illicit traffic in these substances. 
Ten states are appointed to membership for an indefinite 
period and until the Council may decide to replace 
them. The remaining five are elected for three years. 

The members elected for an indefinite period are 
Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Turkey, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia. 
Those elected for three years are at present Austria, 
Hungary, Iran, Mexico and the United Arab Republic. 

A division of the United Nations Secretariat, with ad- 
ministrative duties in the narcotics field, has been trans- 
ferred to Geneva, where there is also a United Nations 
laboratory working on methods for determining the 
geographical origin of opium by chemical and physical 
means. 

The World Health Organization (wHOo) has had a 
particular interest in the technical aspects of drug ad- 
diction. Through its Expert Committee on Addiction- 
Producing Drugs, it takes part in the system by advising 
on the pharmacological and particularly addiction- 
producing properties of drugs. WHO also has special 
technical committees contributing periodically to the 
background knowledge which the system needs to oper- 
ate effectively. The Secretariats of the United Nations 
and WHO collaborate in the publication of technical 
papers and in technical research. 


Synthetic Drugs 


One important task of the United Nations in the 
narcotics field has been the extension of control meas- 
ures over so-called “synthetic” drugs, that is, a wide 
range of drugs produced synthetically and at an increas- 
ing rate since 1939 from materials widely used in in- 
dustry, such as coal tar and petroleum. As a result of 
United Nations efforts, in cooperation with wHo, there 
emerged a treaty known as the Paris protocol of 1948, 
which covers not only existing synthetic drugs but also 
any to be developed in the future, as well as substances 
convertible into such drugs. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that the protocol has successfully forestalled any 
large-scale abuse of new addiction-producing drugs 
which have come into medical use since 1939. So far, 
the great majority of the world’s inhabitants live in 
countries or territories where the protocol is in force. 
The Narcotics Commission and the Economic and 
Social Council have repeatedly urged governments 
which have not acceded to the protocol to de so. 

Another instrument, the opium protocol of 1953, 
aims at limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, as well as production of, international and 
wholesale trade in and use of opium. 














Over 500 opium dens in Bangkok were closed by a 
new law. Opium, cleaning bowls and pipes are shown. 
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Authorities inspect drugs—and devices for their use— 
have been seized in a raid. The agents hold foil bags co 
ing heroin. The box and glass jars are filled with marij 


Part of the world-wide network of narcotics control and super- 
vision: two local United States narcotics inspectors are shown 
in the process of burning $100,000 worth of illegal narcotics. 


A Single Convention 


As early as 1947, suggestions were made that meas- 
ures be taken to overcome the complexity of interna- 
tional legislation contained in the various instruments 
relating to narcotics control. A draft single convention 
has emerged which is designed, among other things, to 
codify existing law on narcotics control, to simplify 
existing international control machinery and to close 
important gaps in the existing narcotics regime. A 
plenipotentiary conference on the single convention will 
be convened at the beginning of 1961. The representa- 
tives will have before them the draft of the single con- 
vention prepared by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, together with the comments of governments and 
the specialized agencies concerned. 


Fourteenth Session of Commission 
At the conclusion of its fourteenth session, held in 
Geneva from April 27 to May 15, 1959, the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs unanimously adopted a re- 
port covering the whole range of questions relating to 
international narcotics control with which it is con- 


cerned. It heard statements by experts of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, WHO, the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the International Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion (INTERPOL). Among other things, it again drew the 
attention of governments to the need for close and con- 
tinuous cooperation in the common effort to suppress 
illicit traffic in narcotics which, despite vigorous efforts 
against drug traffickers by several countries, remained 
at a high level. Governments were asked to submit the 
reports required of them under the provisions of in- 
ternational treaties and to increase their efforts to sup- 
press the illicit cultivation of the opium poppy. 


Among its recommendations, the Commission also 
proposed that the Secretary-General prepare, in coop- 
eration with the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO) and WHO, in consultation with INTERPOL, 
a set of requirements essential to ensure the proper use 
of narcotic drugs in the first-aid kits of aircraft in inter- 
national flight, to be recommended to governments as 
a basis for control. 


The Commission also recommended to the Economic 
and Social Council that a continuing program for tech- 
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nical assistance in narcotics control be established with- 
in the regular budget of the United Nations. Up to the 
end of 1958 technical assistance had been granted to 
several countries in the form of experts, seminars and 
material supplied by the United Nations, WHO and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). The pro- 
grams approved for 1959 concern fourteen countries 
and involve an expenditure of $27,250 by the United 
Nations and $19,000 by wuo. Grants in the technical 
assistance field to about twenty-five countries are con- 
templated for the future. 

With regard to the control of synthetic drugs, the 
Commission, on a proposal by the United States, de- 
cided to place under provisional control a new sub- 
stance known as NIH 7519, developed in the United 
States. Regarded as addiction-producing, it is said to 
have ten times the analgesic effect of morphine. Also in 
connection with synthetic drugs, the Commission dis- 
cussed the marketing of new substances capable of 
causing addiction and at times used without control be- 
tween the time of coming on the market and the appli- 
cation of control measures provided for by international 
treaty. In such cases, the Commission held, commercial 
interest must yield to the overriding considerations of 
public health. It recommended that governments be 
urged to take immediate provisional measures on such 
substances. 
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Various countries offer addicts a chance to break the tyranny of the narcotics habit as shown here: 
opium addicts at work in the tailoring shop of a police-run rehabilitation hospital in the Far East. 


During the Commission’s session, much of the dis- 
cussion on drug addiction related to the part played in 
addiction by the medical and associated professions. 
Physicians, it was noted, sometimes prescribe narcotic 
drugs in cases where non-addiction-producing sub- 
stances could be used; doctors themselves are in danger 
of becoming addicted to narcotic drugs which they 
sometimes use to relieve professional fatigue. 

Although statistical data concerning drug addiction 
are not as yet extensive, and often not comparable, the 
Commission took note of certain figures furnished by 
the Secretariat. For example, in the United States the 
number of addicts was estimated at the end of 1958 to 
be 46,000 (men—78.6 per cent, women—21.4 per 
cent; heroin 92.3 per cent, synthetic drugs 1.8 per cent). 
In the Egyptian Province of the United Arab Republic, 
830,000 persons consume hashish illicitly, and 160,000 
are opium addicts. In Japan the number of drug addicts 
is estimated at 40,000, and in Canada there are 3,000 
known addicts. 


Action by Council 


At its twenty-eighth session in July 1959, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council unanimously took note of the 
Commission’s report and approved its work program 
and order of priorities and, in general, approved the 
Commission’s recommendations. 











HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s Committee on South 

West Africa has found that, “after almost four dec- 
ades of administration of that territory under the inter- 
national mandates system, the Union of South Africa 
has failed and continues to fail to carry out the obliga- 
tion it undertook to promote to the utmost the material 
and moral well-being of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory.” This and other findings and conclusions of the 
Committee are contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee’s sixth session. The Committee at this session 
consisted of Brazil, Ethiopia, Finland, Guatemala, In- 
donesia, Ireland, the Philippines, the United Arab Re- 
public and Uruguay. 


Background to the Question 


South West Africa, a former German colony with a 
total officially estimated population of 539,000, includ- 
ing 452,000 “Natives,” 66,000 “Europeans” and 21,- 
000 “colored” persons, is administered by the Union 
of South Africa under a League of Nations mandate 
dating from 1920. It is the only remaining mandate, 
all others having either become independent or been 
placed under United Nations trusteeship. The Union 
of South Africa, however, has not agreed to place the 
territory under international trusteeship and has main- 
tained that it has no responsibility to the United Na- 
tions for its administration. 

After the failure of repeated efforts to reach an 


agreement with South Africa, the General Assembly, — 


in 1949, appealed to the International Court of Justice 
for an advisory opinion. The Court ruled in 1950 that, 
in accordance with the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and the mandate for the territory, the Union Gov- 
ernment still had international obligations toward the 





Conditions in South West Africa 


Commattee’s Report 
to the General Assembly 


















territory; that supervision of the Union’s administra- 
tion should be exercised by the United Nations, to 
whom the Union should submit reports; and that the 
Union, acting alone, is not entitled to modify the terri- 
tory’s international status. Such competence, the Court 
held, lies with the Union acting with the consent of 
the United Nations. 

The Union Government did not accept the Court’s 
opinion, maintaining that the mandate had lapsed with 
the demise of the League of Nations and that, while 
it continued to administer the territory in the spirit of 
the trust which it had accepted, it had no other interna- 
tional obligations in regard to the territory. 


Committee on South West Africa 


In November 1953 the Assembly established the 
Committee on South West Africa to function until an 
agreement should be reached between the United Na- 
tions and the Union of South Africa, empowering it 
to examine information and petitions concerning South 
West Africa, whether or not the Union Government 
submitted annual reports and transmitted petitions to 
the Assembly, and to continue negotiations with the 
Union “in order to implement fully the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice.” The Union 
Government has declined to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee in any way. 

In its latest report the Committee states that it has 
become increasingly disturbed at the “trend of the ad- 
ministration in recent years and at the apparent in- 
tention of the mandatory power to continue to ad- 
minister the territory in a manner contrary to the 
mandate, the Charter of the United Nations, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, the advisory 
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opinion of the International Court of Justice and the 
resolutions of the General Assembly.” 


The mandatory power, the Committee continues, 
bases its administration of the territory on a policy of 
apartheid and “white supremacy” contrary to the man- 
dates system and to the Charter of the United Nations, 
and its goal is the annexation of the territory. The 
Union Government has reserved political authority in 
the territory, by law, to a “European” minority, has 
transferred a major portion of the mandated terri- 
tory and its resources to “European” citizens of the 
Union of South Africa, has allocated the bulk of the 
public funds of the territory to “Europeans,” and has 
reserved to them the larger share of the economic, 
social and educational oppportunities available in the 
territory. It has at the same time denied to the “non- 
European” inhabitants of the territory not only a 
recognition of their paramount interests, but also the 
right to participate on a basis of equality and merit in 
the political, economic, social and educational life of 
the territory. The indigenous “Native” majority of 
the population in particular have been subjected to 
unnatural restrictions on their freedom of movement 
and regulation of their daily life and have suffered 
damaging removals and threats of removals from their 
land to places even beyond the boundaries of the in- 
ternational mandated territory. 

The Committee is particularly disturbed, it says, at 
the implications of the new defence measures affecting 
the territory and of the new penalties imposed for the 
illegal possession of arms and ammunition at a time 
when the Union Government has been contemplating 
mass removals of Native peoples against their wishes 
and when, in contrast to the trend of events in other 
African territories, it. has reaffirmed, by resolution of 
the Senate, its intention of “preserving white suprem- 
acy” in South West Africa. 

The Committee considers it essential to the welfare 
and security of the peoples of South West Africa that 
the administration of the territory be altered without 
undue delay in order to ensure the political, economic, 
social and educational development of the whole of the 
popultion and the application of the principle of equal 
rights and opportunities for all of the inhabitants. Hav- 
ing examined conditions in the territory for the sixth 
successive year, however, the Committee cannot fail to 
conclude that such an essential change in the adminis- 
tration is not likely to occur, because of the intransi- 
gence of the mandatory power in its exercise of un- 
controlled authority over the territory. It accordingly 
recommends, with a view to the protection of the fun- 
damental rights of the inhabitants of the territory under 
the mandate system, that the General Assembly con- 
sider means of ensuring the fulfillment by the Union 
Government of its obligations under the mandate and 
the Charter with respect to South West Africa in the 
event the Union Government persists in its rejection 
of the supervisory authority of the United Nations 
over the administration of the territory. 

In addition to these concluding remarks, the Com- 
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mittee, in its report, states conclusions reached by it on 
a number of specific subjects concerning the political, 
economic, social and educational conditions prevailing 
in the territory. 


Political Conditions 


Reviewing the administrative policies and methods 
of the Union Government, the Committee states that 
the practice of apartheid which governs the admin- 
istration of South Africa denies the non-European in- 
habitants the right to vote and seek offices and the 
opportunity to participate in the administration of the 
territory and deprives the territory of political institu- 
tions representative of the population as a whole. It 
also denies the non-European inhabitants their rights 
as regards economic, social and educational oppor- 
tunities and, in the Committee’s considered opinion, 
will eventually operate to the detriment of all sections 
of the territory. This policy of apartheid, the Commit- 
tee states, is a flagrant violation of the sacred trust 
which permeates the mandate and the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Accordingly, the Committee recommends the insti- 
tution of organs representative of all sectors of the pop- 
ulation, recognition of political rights for non-Eu- 
ropeans, the elimination of all discriminatory legisla- 
tion and practices which operate to the disadvantage 
of the non-Europeans and the revision of the existing 
policies and practices of administration in a manner 
consistent with article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the United Nations Charter. 

The Committee notes, among other things, that 
under the integrated defence services, the Union De- 
partment of Defence maintains a military camp at 
Windhoek and a military landing ground in the Swak- 
upmund district of South West Africa and is reported 
to be planning to establish a military training school in 
a Native reserve. 

On this point, the Committee says: “The Commit- 
tee wishes to express its deep concern with respect to 
the defence measures outlined above, and in particular 
to the establishment of a military training school and 
the stationing of armed forces in the territory, mea- 
sures which appear to the Committee to be contrary 
to the provisions of article 4 of the mandate, which 
states: ‘The military training of the Natives, otherwise 
than for purposes of internal police and the local de- 
fence of the territory, shall be prohibited. Furthermore, 
no military or naval bases shall be established or forti- 
fications erected in the territory.’ ” 

The Committee notes also that during 1948 the 
penalties for illegally supplying or acquiring arms and 
ammunition were increased, and says: 

“The Committee is deeply disturbed at the implica- 
tions of these new measures and would wish to seek 
further information from a representative of the man- 
datory power concerning the need for introducing these 
increased penalties in the territory of South West 
Africa.” 





















































































Economic Conditions 


The economy of South West Africa, the Committee 
notes, is “buoyant and expanding.” However, it re- 
mains essentially European, with the role of non-Eu- 
ropean inhabitants generally limited to low-paid un- 
skilled labor. On this subject, the Committee states: 

“Considering that the role of the ‘non-European’ 
inhabitants in the territory continues to be limited prin- 
cipally to providing the labor force for ‘European’ 
undertakings engaged in mining, agriculture and the 
exploitation of other economic activities and taking 
into account the large financial reserves of the terri- 
tory, the Committee urges the mandatory power to 
undertake forthwith a program of economic develop- 
ment designed to ensure to the ‘non-European’ popula- 
tion greater participation in the economic activity of 
the territory and an equitable share of the profits de- 
rived from the exploitation of the natural resources of 
the territory and from commerce and industry.” 

The Committee notes that, contrary to article 22 of 
the League Covenant and the mandate, a major portion 
of the land areas of the territory has been transferred to 
European settlers for permanent settlement and that 
allocation of land has continued, with “serious” con- 
sequences for the Native inhabitants. According to the 
report, Natives living on lands allocated for European 
settlement may be required under the land settlement 
laws either to work for the European farmer or to 
move. This removal may be carried out, without due 
regard to their well-being, “from place to place within 
the territory and possibly even beyond the boundaries 
of the territory, depriving the indigenous people not 
only of their traditional lands but of security of tenure 
and unmolested residence on the limited lands allocated 
to them by the Union Government.” 

The Committee urges the Union Government, in 
consultation with the territorial administration and rep- 
resentatives of the indigenous inhabitants of South West 
Africa, to ensure a more equitable distribution of land 
for the Native majority in the territory and to afford 
them security of tenure on the land they now occupy. 

In this connection, the Committee makes reference 
to specific areas and peoples, reiterating the hope that 
the “administration will initiate the measures necessary 
to add to the Aminuis Native Reserve the land situated 
in the corridor between that reserve and Bechuana- 
land, in accordance with commitments made by the 
Union Government to the people of Aminuis and to 
the League of Nations. The Committee further recom- 
mends that the mandatory power consult with Herero 
leaders in South West Africa with a view to selecting 
and making available to the Herero people sufficient 
land for the repatriation to South West Africa of 
Hereros desiring reunification with their people in the 
mandated territory.” 


Social Conditions 


Under this heading, the Committee reviews labor 
conditions in the territory, restrictions and controls 





on the free movement of the Native peoples, public 
health and the administration’s use of religious affilia- 
tions as a means of removal of Native residents from 
their land. 

The Committee expresses its deep concern regard- 
ing the stringent limitations and controls under which 
Native workers are compelled to work in the terri- 
tory, and the lack of freedom of the Native worker 
to seek out the employer of his choice or to organize 
and participate in conciliation and arbitration proceed- 
ings. It also expresses its deep concern regarding the 
restrictions, based on racial grounds, placed on Native 
workers which deny them the right to attain any posi- 
tion much higher than that of the lowest paid laborer. 
Accordingly, the Committee has strongly urged the 
mandatory power to suppress the discriminatory prac- 
tices and to revise the labor legislation of the terri- 
tory so as to conform with the principles of the man- 
dates system and with the standards of the International 
Labor Organization for non-metropolitan territories. 

After describing the restrictions imposed in the 
territory on the free movement of the non-European 
population, the Committee has expressed grave concern 
over unwarranted restrictions, based on race and color, 
on the freedom of movement of the Native population, 
who form the overwhelming majority of the total popu- 
lation. It recommends that the mandatory power repeal 
the legislation and regulations enforcing these racially 
discriminatory and oppressive restrictions. 


Public Health 


The Committee notes that the expenditure on medi- 
cal services has continued to rise but it observes that 
the facilities for non-Europeans are not proportionately 
comparable to those provided for the Europeans. It 
recommends that priority be given to the establishment 
of a hospital and additional medical facilities in the 
northern areas where most of the natives live and that 
every effort be made to provide the non-European 
population in other areas with facilities comparable to 
those for Europeans. 

The Committee also “deplores the extension of the 
policy of apartheid to the nursing and midwifery pro- 
fessions” and urges the mandatory power to revoke the 
application to the territory of regulations on this mat- 
ter “which contain measures of racial discrimination.” 


Freedom of Religion 


The Committee notes with “great concern the at- 
tempt of the mandatory power to pressure residents 
of the Hoachanas Reserve into moving from the re- 
serve by forcibly removing their pastor, the Reverend 
Markus Kooper, to Itzawisis and refusing his re-entry 
into the reserve to minister to his parishioners, thereby 
depriving his congregation of their minister for a pur- 
pose not in conformity with the mandate or the Charter 
and contrary to a decision of the Committee endorsed 
by the General Assembly. The Committee recalls article 
5 of the mandate in this connection and requests the 
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mandatory power to desist from using the religious 
affiliation of residents of Hoachanas as a means of 
forcing their removal from the reserve.” 

The Committee accordingly reiterated its recom- 
mendation as contained in its draft resolution proposed 
for adoption by the General Assembly urging the South 
African Government to arrange for the return of the 
Reverend Markus Kooper and his family to Hoachanas. 


Educational Conditions 


The Committee did not have before it the recom- 
mendations of the 1958 Commission of Enquiry into 
Non-European Education and so could not comment 
on them, but it did want to go on record as “deplor- 
ing the fact that the change of policy under considera- 
tion would . . . be in the direction of further rigidly 
dividing an already divided population and devising 
for one part of the population a type of education for 
their children which, on the basis of the system of 
apartheid, would confine them to a subordinate role 
in the life of the country.” 

The Committee notes that there were no representa- 
tives of the non-European population on this Com- 
mission of Enquiry, and “strongly urges the manda- 
tory power fully to consult with such representatives 
before any changes are made affecting non-European 
education.” 

It also notes that the educational facilities provided 
for non-Europeans are “of a much lower standard” 
than those provided for Europeans, and “once more 
stresses its belief that opportunities for the education 
of non-European children will remain inferior to those 
for European children as long as the systems remain 
segregated and as long as a determined effort is not 
made to establish a common educational system open 





to all children, without discrimination and irrespective 
of race or color.” 


Resolutions Adopted by Committee 


During its sixth session, the Committee on South 
West Africa adopted three draft resolutions, which it 
submitted to the General Assembly for approval: the 
first, adopted on April 23, 1959, refers to the forcible 
eviction from the Hoachanas Native Reserve of the 
Reverend Markus Kooper, Minister of the African 
Methodist Church, and the impending removal of other 
residents from there; urges the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to desist from carrying out 
the removal of other residents and to arrange for the 
return of the Reverend Markus Kooper and his family; 
requests it to investigate the claims of the Rooinasie 
Namas to the orginal area of Hoachanas and, among 
other things, to ensure the recognition and protection 
of the full rights of the people of Hoachanas and the 
promotion of their general welfare. 

The second draft resolution concerned Mr. Hans 
Johannes Beukes of the Rehoboth Community, whose 
passport was withdrawn by the South African Govern- 
ment. Mr. Beukes, a student at the University of Cape 
Town, had been granted a scholarship by the Nor- 
wegian National Union of Students to study for three 
years at the University of Oslo. The draft resolution 
expresses the hope that the Union Government will 
reconsider its decision and that Mr. Beukes will be 
able to take advantage of the scholarship offered to 
study at the University of Oslo. 

The third draft resolution refers to the petitions and 
related communications received by the Committee and 
draws the attention of petitioners to the present report 
of the Committee and to the Assembly action on it. 
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Latin Americans in Denmark 


Study Help for the Handicapped 


ECENT Statistical surveys carried out in Asia, Eu- 

rope and America show that at least 7 to 8 per 
cent of the population in any given country are affected 
by permanent and substantial physical disabilities. If 
the mentally handicapped are added, it is estimated that 
approximately 12 to 13 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion is physically or mentally disabled. 

The meaning of these figures in terms of economic 
and social waste has focussed attention, especially since 
the Second World War, on rehabilitation as an im- 
portant part of social policy and a task for which 
voluntary and government programs must be sys- 
tematically developed. The objectives here are not 
only social and humanitarian but at the same time 
economic, by making it possible for even the most 
severely disabled to do useful work and thus con- 
tribute their share to the development of their country. 

In Latin America rapid economic and social changes 
have brought the problem of rehabilitation to the fore 
in recent years. Increasing industrialization and urbani- 
zation and the development of programs of health, edu- 
cation and welfare for the general population have 
shown the importance of introducing at an early stage 
services required to meet the special needs of the large 
numbers of handicapped persons. The aim is to help 
rehabilitation programs to grow and develop as part 
of over-all national programs in the fields of health, 
education and welfare in Latin American countries. 

In several countries of this region comprehensive 
rehabilitation centres have been established, in most 
cases by voluntary organizations. In others only one 
or two small pilot projects exist, and in still others 
rehabilitation facilities are only in the planning stage. 
All these countries have one thing in common: they 
realize the need for effective action to restore their 
disabled population to productive life. 

To give an impetus to this development the United 
Nations and the Government of Denmark organized a 
five-week seminar for Latin American countries, which 
ended on July 23. Twenty-seven participants from the 
following countries attended: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru and Uruguay. In addition, there were two 
observers, one from the United States of America and 
one from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Among 
the participants were administrators, medical doctors, 
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A double amputee alighting from his wheelchair in a 
demonstration for the seminar in the physical therapy 
department of the orthopedic hospital in Copenhagen. 


therapists, social workers and vocational rehabilitation 
specialists. The World Health Organization and the In- 
ternational Labor Office as well as two non-govern- 
mental organizations, the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples and the World Veterans Federa- 
tion, cooperated in the organization of the seminar. 

The program combined lectures and discussions with 
practical demonstrations and visits to rehabilitation 
facilities in Denmark. A short visit was also made to 
Norway and Sweden. A special feature of the program 
was a week of practical work at rehabilitation centres 
in the Copenhagen area, which was arranged toward 
the end of the seminar. During this time the participants 
had the opportunity to follow in detail the work at 
institutions and centres of special interest to them. 
This was the first time that a United Nations re- 
habilitation seminar included individual programs of 
practical study adapted to the needs and specialization 
of each participant. 

The seminar program was based on the compre- 
hensive rehabilitation program run by the Society and 
Home for Cripples, a voluntary organization working 
in close cooperation with the Danish Government. The 
existence of this program made Denmark a particularly 
suitable country for a seminar such as this, intended for 
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a concentrated study of all aspects of the treatment 
and rehabilitation of the orthopedically handicapped. 
The service as a whole is perhaps the largest in the 
world run by a single organization. Its staff consists 
of 1,500 persons and its daily clientele amounts to 
2,300 disabled. Annually 42,000 persons receive as- 
sistance from this organization, which operates nine 
hospitals, seven centres and six schools for handicapped 
children. 

The seminar program, on the one hand, was de- 
signed to deal with the many problems common to 
planning and administration of rehabilitation services 
in any given country and, on the other hand, to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the study of advanced tech- 
niques and methods in Denmark, and thus to bring out 
new ideas and approaches that may be usefully tested 
and applied in Latin America, according to local re- 
quirements. Of the many demonstrations conducted, the 
one on the latest types of protheses and technical aids 
may be mentioned as an example of the kind of 
practical teaching which was an important part of the 
seminar. Here, a team consisting of an orthopedic 
surgeon, a limb fitter, a physical therapist and an oc- 
cupational therapist demonstrated various appliances 
and the methods used in their manufacture and fitting 
and in the training of the amputees in their use. An 
adjustable leg used for the exact fitting and alignment 
of the actual protheses, and a duplicating jig used in 
connection with it, received a good deal of attention as 
a new technical development. The demonstration was 
not only useful in explaining advanced techniques but 
was a highly effective example of teamwork at its best. 
Materials used and technical details of the appliances 
were also studied during this full-day program at the 
Orthopedic Hospital in Copenhagen. The participants 
gathered a number of ideas that they plan to test 
at home. 

Other aspects of particular interest were the ad- 
vanced programs of orthopedics and physical medicine, 
the special schools for crippled children with interest- 
ing new equipment and the vocational training centres 
and workshops run by the Society and several muni- 
cipalities. The techniques used in physiological and 
psychological testing for vocational guidance and place- 
ment purposes were among the other interesting features 
of the program. These techniques were new to most 
participants and were studied with great interest. 

Apart from the technical side of the seminar, one 
of its main objectives was to promote regional coopera- 
tion among the Latin American countries. The five 
weeks of discussions and contacts were highly produc- 
tive in terms of regional cooperation. Plans were made 
for cooperation in the training of personnel and the 
utilization of all available services in Latin America. 
For the future development of rehabilitation in this re- 
gion the creation at the seminar of a Latin American 
Rehabilitation Commission within the framework of 
the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
was of particular importance. This commission will be 
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the central point of practical regional cooperation in 
Latin America in this field. 

At the end of the seminar the participants adopted 
a set of eighteen conclusions intended to guide in broad 
lines the development of rehabilitation services in Latin 
America. Among these were the following: 

—Rehabilitation services should be available to all 
disabled persons needing such services as a matter of 
human and consitutional right and not as a matter of 
charity or pity. , 

—Government support of rehabilitation efforts are 
necessary not only for financial reasons, but because 
it gives proof of the government’s interest in the 
social and economic development of its people. 

—Although it is desirable to begin with a minimum 
team of rehabilitation technicians, planning efforts need 
not wait until the ideal and complete number and type 
of technicians are available. Rather, a beginning can 
be made with whatever existing personnel is available 
until the ideal situation is achieved. 

—Program planning in the initial stages should in- 
clude planning for the rehabilitation needs of all dis- 
abled persons, and not be limited to one group. 


Interest, Support of Public 


—FParticipation of all segments of the community 
should be encouraged from the very start of program 
planning, and in this way ensure the permanency of 
the interest and support of the public in community de- 
velopment efforts in this direction. 

—It is of the utmost importance that all Latin 
American countries familiarize themselves with the 
technical training facilities in this region and make use 
of such facilities in training their future personnel. Use 
should be made of training facilities in more developed 
countries outside of this region for training at the 
graduate or advanced level. 

—The seminar recognized that most of the progress 
made in the field of rehabilitation has been made by 
voluntary agencies. 

Mr. Poul Stochholm, Director of the Society and 
Home for Cripples, was the seminar director, and Mr. 
Kurt Jansson, from the United Nations Secretariat, 
acted as co-director. 

International rehabilitation specialists who served 
as lecturers and discussion leaders included Dr. Henry 
H. Kessler, Medical Director of the Kessler Institute, 
New Jersey; Donal V. Wilson, Secretary-General of the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples; 
René Guicharnaud of the World Veterans Federation; 
A. A. Bennett, of the International Labor Office’s Man- 
power Division; Dr. T. S. Sze, World Health Organiza- 
tion’s Social and Occupational Health Section; and 
Eugene J. Taylor, Assistant Professor of Rehabilitation, 
New York University. Danish lecturers included Pro- 
fessor Carl Iversen, Rector of the University of Copen- 
hagen; Dr. Johannes Frandsen, Director of the Govern- 
ment Board of Health, and several rehabilitation 
specialists. 

















Rapid, Concerted Action 


Urged for Economic Development 


p= must be based on economic 
and social wellbeing if it is to be 
durable, Daniel Cosio Villegas, of 
Mexico, the President said in closing 
the twenty-eighth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at Geneva 
on July 31. 

Reports considered at the session 
revealed clearly how rocky the road 
is to economic and social wellbeing 
for growing numbers of the world’s 
citizens—by the year 2,000, it is esti- 
mated, the people lacking such well- 
being will comprise 76.3 per cent of 
the world population. Of the eighty- 
two member countries of the United 
Nations, sixty can be considered un- 
derdeveloped. More than a thousand 
million people live in those countries. 
Their average annual per capita in- 
come was $120 in 1957, compared 
with $800 in the more developed 
countries. Allowing for population 
growth, the net annual increase in 
national income is one per cent, or 
$1.20 per head of population. These 
figures provide a striking illustration of 
the problems confronting the under- 
developed countries. 

There are other illustrations. The 
majority of underdeveloped countries 
are producers of primary commodities, 
relying on one product or a few prod- 
ucts—butter, tin, wool, hides, copper, 
lead or bananas, for example. Prices 
of most of them have been low. The 
decline in primary product, prices in 
the recent recession, together with the 
continued inching up of industrial 
prices in 1957/58, represents a loss of 
more than $2,000 million in both the 
real income of primary producing 
countries and their capacity to import. 

The amount of the loss is estimated 
in import capacity as equivalent to 
about six years’ lending to the under- 
developed countries by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
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Development at 1956/57 rates. Since 
the developing countries depend for 
much of their capital investment on 
money realized from exports, or on 
loans, the setback to their industrial, 
economic and social expansion is ob- 
viously severe. 

During the discussions on the world 
economic situation, commodity trade, 
the world social situation, the Special 
Fund and, particularly, technical as- 
sistance, many speakers laid special 
stress on the widening gap between 
living standards in the highly devel- 
oped countries on the one hand and 
the underdeveloped countries on the 
other. 

In a resolution on the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the Council unanimously urged 
member governments to proceed as 
fully and as rapidly as possible with 
all practical programs and plans of 
concerted action for further assisting 
such economic development. By a vote 
of 16 to none, with one abstention, it 
invited the Secretary-General to as- 
semble documentation on the possi- 
bilities of United Nations assistance 
in the development of petroleum re- 
sources in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The Council will consider at a 
later session whether additional assist- 
ance to governments in that field, with- 
in the framework of the existing tech- 
nical assistance and development ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, is called for. 

By a unanimous resolution, the 
Council also requested the Secretary- 
General to collect, analyse and dis- 
seminate the experience obtained in 
multilateral, regional, bilateral and na- 
tional technical assistance in indus- 
trialization and in energy resources. 
That work will be undertaken initially 
on a selective and experimental basis. 

Lastly, the Council unanimously 


called on member States of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
to give further consideration to the 
establishment of a United Nations 
capital development fund and to con- 
tinue to examine the possibility of 
contributing financial resources that 
will serve to accelerate economic de- 
velopment. 


Regional 
Economic Commissions 

Representatives commended the 
work of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, and hoped that the Economic 
Commission for Africa recently set 
up and in the process of organization, 
would render valuable services. Many 
speakers emphasized the importance of 
the work on the development of trade 
and contacts between the countries 
of western and eastern Europe, the 
development of the Lower Mekong 
area and the preparatory work for 
Latin American economic integration. 

The Council unanimously adopted 
the program of work of each of these 
four regional economic commissions. 
It amended the terms of reference of 
ECAFE and ECLA to enable them to 
deal with the social aspects of eco- 
nomic development and to establish 
appropriate liaison with other regional 
economic commissions. Eca’s terms of 
reference already include those. pro- 
visions. After considering ,, amending 
its terms of reference along the same 
lines, ECE made no recommendation 
to the Council, which accordingly took 
no decision on the subject. 


International Commodity 
Problems 


The Council took note of the work 
accomplished by the Commission on 
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International Commodity Trade since 
its terms of reference were amended 
by the Council in 1958. As a result of 
that amendment, the United Kingdom 
decided to participate in the Commis- 
sion’s work. The Commission is no 
longer responsible for maintaining a 
“just and equitable” relationship be- 
tween the prices of primary commodi- 
ties and the prices of manufactured 
goods. It is responsible for making 
studies and analyses, and for submit- 
ting recommendations to the Council 
and to member states. 


The Council unanimously approved 
the program of work submitted by 
the Commission, including the study 
of national and international measures 
to deal with fluctuations in primary 
commodity markets. It recommended 
that in dealing with problems of a 
specific commodity, governments 
should take into account the views of 
interested countries, particularly the 
less developed countries dependent to 
a high degree on the export of a nar- 
row range of primary commodities. 

The Council also requested the 
Secretary-General to submit at its 
session next summer, a report on the 
advisability of, and, if appropriate, on 
the practical arrangements for, a joint 
sesssion of the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade and the 
Committee on Commodity Problems 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations, for the 
purpose of studying the first sub- 
stantive report on prospective produc- 
tion of, and demand for, primary 
commodities, 


Special Fund 


The Council considered the first re- 
port of the Governing Council of the 
Special Fund, which began operations 
this year. The Special Fund’s purpose 
is to provide systematic and continu- 
ing assistance in fields essential to the 
integrated technical, economic and, 
social advancement of underdeveloped 
countries. So fat the Fund has ap- 
proved a first series of thirteen proj- 
ects, to which it will contribute 
$7,750,000. 


Transport and Communications 


The Council expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sion. Noting that certain specialized 
agencies, particularly the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organ- 
ization, are now dealing with transport 


The million-kilowatt power potential 

of the Kariba Dam, rising on the Zam- 

besi River—important link in Africa’s 
development. 








matters, the Council decided to ter- 
minate the Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission and to transfer 
its residual activities to the Council 
and to the regional economic com- 
missions. 

This decision was taken by a vote 
of 13 to none, with 5 abstentions. 
Some representatives expressed their 
anxiety concerning the gap which the 
termination of the Commission would 
create in the field of coordination of 
transport and communications work. 

The Council unanimously requested 
the Secretary-General to pursue stud- 
ies on international travel and tourism 
and to make recommendations for 
their development, including the de- 
sirability of convening an international 
conference on those subjects. The 
Council also recommended that the 
Secretary-General continue the work 
of experts on the transport and pack- 
aging of dangerous goods. (See UNIT- 
ED NATIONS REVIEW, August 1959). 

The Council unanimously stressed 
the advantage for economic develop- 
ment of international exchange of 
scientific and technical experience and 
stated its belief that that point would 
accordingly be given its proper place 
in the five-year (1960-1964) program 
appraisals. It also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare for the thir- 
tieth session of the Council a sum- 
mary of the views expressed by gov- 
ernments on the desirability of for- 


mulating a statement of the economic 
objectives of the United Nations and 
of the means of international coopera- 
tion that might serve to attain those 
objectives. 


Technical Assistance 


The Council unanimously adopted 
a resolution taking note with apprecia- 
tion of the eleventh report submitted 
by the Technical Assistance Board to 
the Technical Assistance Committee. 
The Council resolution regrets the 
slowing of the rate of growth of the 
expanded program in recent years 
during which the number and the size 
of the requests for assistance both 
from newly independent countries and 
from other countries have continued 
to increase. The Council was con- 
cerned particularly about the reduc- 
tion in the field program for 1959 
and in the estimates for planning the 
program for 1960, especially in 
view of the further increase in as- 
sistance required on the part of cer- 
tain countries in the African and other 
regions as they obtain independence. 
Now at the outset of the second dec- 
ade of its activities, the Council ex- 
pressed the hope that countries par- 
ticipating in the program will be pre- 
pared further to increase their con- 
tributions so that the program can 
resume a gradual growth and request- 


ed the Secretary-General to convey 
the resolution to governments to be 
invited to attend the annual technical 
assistance conference in October for 
pledging their contributions to the 
expanded program account for 1960. 

A resolution on country progzam- 
ming procedures, adopted unanunous- 
ly, decided that, on an experimental 
basis and for the period 1961-62, the 
expanded program should be planned 
by recipient governments, the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board and the par- 
ticipating organizations and approved 
by the Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee for a two-yerr period. Provided 
funds are availaule, projects will be 
undertaken at the most appropriate 
time in the course of the two-year 
period, to be determined in consulta- 
tion betwen the governments and the 
participating organizations concerned. 
The Couricii further invited the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board and the par- 
ticipating organizations to take the 
necessary steps for the expanded pro- 
gram to be planned and implemented 
on a biennial basis. 

On local costs arrangements, the 
Council decided that for the year 1960 
the contribution of each government 
toward the local costs of experts’ 
services should be computed on the 
basis of a percentage of the total cost 
of expert services provided to that 
government by the participating or- 
ganizations under the expanded pro- 
gram. Governments of recipient coun- 
tries where there was no program in 
1958 will be assessed at the rate of 
the former arrangements, but with a 
ceiling of 12.5 per cent of experts’ 
costs. 

The Council recommended that the 
new United Nations program to help 
governments, at their request, to ob- 
tain on a temporary basis well-quali- 
fied persons to perform executive or 
operational duties as servants of those 
governments should be continued on 
an experimental basis. 

The Council also recommended that 
the Secretary-General present a de- 
tailed report on the program in 1960 
and that views expressed in the Coun- 
cil’s discussion of the subject be taken 
into account as to the status of the 
program and the desirability of allow- 
ing the Secretary-General adequate 
scope in carrying out the experiment 
within the means made available by 
the General Assembly. 


World Secial Situation 


In the general debate on the world 
social situation, delegations empha- 
sized the part the United Nations 
might play in the social field, especial- 
ly in community development and in 
training personnel. Some delegations 
said that the voluntary organizations, 
with the support of governments, 


should play a leading part in achiev- 
ing social progress. Others emphasized 
that it was the duty of governments 
to provide iarge-scale assistance for 
that purpose. 

The Council took note unanimous- 
ly of the report of the Social Com- 
mission on its twelfth session and 
approved the work program and pri- 
orities in it. It also unanimously adopt- 
ed a long-range program of concerted 
international action in housing. In it, 
the Council requested the Secretary- 
General to circulate the program to 
governments for comments and con- 
sideration, recommended that govern- 
ments institute or accelerate programs 
for the extension of low-cost housing 
and recognized that assistance by in- 
ternational organizations to govern- 
ments should be organized on a long- 
term basis. 

The Council adopted, by a vote of 
17 to 0, with one abstention, a resolu- 
tion on the international survey of 
programs of social development. It re- 
quested the Secretary-General to ask 
the governments of member states to 
include in the information furnished 
by them all information as to difficul- 
ties encountered and lessons learned 
in the field of social development 
which would be of assistance to under- 
developed countries in planning and 
carrying out programs of social de- 
velopment. 

A resolution on social services, 
adopted unanimously, proposed that, 
in preparing the work program, the 
United Nations should give particular 
attention to assisting member states, 
at their request, in drawing up, organ- 
izing and administering national social 
service programs and in training the 
necessary personnel. It authorizes the 
Secretary-General to convene an ex- 
pert group of key national social wel- 
fare officials, selected from among 
member states at different stages of 
economic development and with differ- 
ent social structures, to analyze recent 
national experience. 

In another resolution, adopted unan- 
imously, the governments are request- 
ed, through constant improvement of 
the social and economic living condi- 
tions of their peoples, to take all ap- 
propriate measures for the elimination 
of the causes leading to the traffic in 
persons and the exploitation of the 
prostitution of others. 

In a resolution adopted by a vote of 
16 to none, with 2 abstentions, the 
Council expressed its belief that the 
United Nations shouid retain leader- 
ship and responsibility in the matter of 
social defence and should strengthen 
technical assistance in this field, par- 
ticularly to the less-developed countries. 
It also expressed the view that the 
United Nations Secretariat should pro- 
vide for the continuation of the direc- 
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A visiting group of Asian officials ex- 

amine the plan of a reservoir built to 

provide irrigation for farms in Saburi 
area of Thailand. 


tion and coordination of the social 
defence program at Headquarters and 
recognized that, in order to implement 
these aims, the Secretary-General 
should assign to the European Office 
such staff as may be necessary to carry 
out the new activities entrusted to that 
Office. It requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to proceed with the measures to 
bring into operation the regional in- 
stitutes in Latin America and in Asia 
and the Far East. 

The Council, by a vote of 17 to 
none, with one abstention, expressed 
its concern that the present allocation 
in the United Nations budget for ad- 
visory social welfare services does not 
permit the Secretary-General to meet, 
in many cases, urgent and valid re- 
quests from the newly developing 
countries, especially in Africa. It re- 
quested the Secretary-General to study 
with the newly developing countries to 
what extent existing technical assist- 
ance services in the social field extend- 
ed through the United Nations suit 
their needs. Further, it requested the 
General Assembly, when considering 
the level of budgetary appropriations 
for 1960 and following years, to take 
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into consideration the necessity for the 
further development of the program 
of advisory social welfare services and 
the desirability of increasing the rele- 
vant financial provision. 

Another resolution, adopted unani- 
mously, requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to continue to give high priority 
to assisting governments in planning 
national social services for family and 
child welfare and in implementing 
such plans; to continue to give high 
priority particularly to cooperation 
with UNICEF for social services for 
children and the social welfare aspects 
of UNICEF-aid programs; and also to 
take account of the additional budget- 
ary provisions for adequate technical 
personnel and travel required for the 
technical planning and implementa- 
tion of such UNICEF aid. 

In addition to the draft resolutions 
submitted by the Social Commission, 
the Council adopted three others. A 
resolution submitted by Bulgaria, deal- 
ing with the possibilities of supplying 
drugs and preventive medical prepara- 
tions at a cost within the reach of low- 
income groups and inviting the World 
Health Organization, on the basis of 
information collected, to give special 
attention to this question in the prep- 
aration of its second report on the 
world health situation, was adopted by 
a vote of 17 to none, with one absten- 
tion. 

The Council adopted, by a vote of 
15 to none, with 3 abstentions, a reso- 
lution on the social aspects of eco- 
nomic development submitted by Af- 
ghanistan, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, the Sudan and the United States. 
Noting with concern the rapid increase 
in world population accompanied by 
accelerated movement from rural to 
urban areas, the Council declared it- 
self in favor of greater national and 
international emphasis being placed on 
the social aspects inherent in the inter- 
related problems of population growth, 
urbanization and housing shortages. It 
hoped that special efforts would be de- 
voted to the development of social 
programs in these fields by enlisting 
the resources of member states, inter- 
governmental organizations, voluntary 
organizations and individual citizens. 
It urged member states to consider the 
social implications at all stages of eco- 
nomic planning and development. It 
recommended that member states re- 
view in detail the availability of trained 
social experts and social workers with 
an understanding of broad socio-eco- 
nomic problems and consider plans, 
including maximum utilization of ex- 
isting personnel, for overcoming de- 
ficiencies that may be revealed. The 
resolution emphasized the importance 
of the community development ap- 
proach, especially the need for further 
exploration of its application to the 


problem of mass movement of popu- 
lation to urban centres and requested 
the Secretary-General to give special 
attention to the inclusion of social ex- 
perts at appropriate stages, especially 
the initial stage, in the planning and 
implementation of economic develop- 
ment projects in order to ensure an 
adequate consideration of the social 
implications. 

Lastly, the Council adopted, by a 
vote of 15 to none, with 3 abstentions, 
a resolution submitted by Mexico, tak- . 
ing note of the decisions of the twelfth 
World Health Assembly concerning 
the organization of the International 
Health and Medical Research Year 
and transmitting them to the General 
Assembly. 


Human Rights 


On the report of the Commission 
on Human Rights on its fifteenth 
session, the Council endorsed a request 
by the Commission for an increase in 
the membership of the Subcommission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities from twelve 
to fourteen, with a view to securing 
equitable geographical distribution. 
The two additional members will be 
elected at the resumed twenty-eighth 
session of the Council. The Council 
also decided to transmit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly a draft declaration of 
the rights of the child, submitted by 
the Commission on Human Rights. 
This draft declaration consisted of a 
preamble and a set of principles in 
eleven articles. During the discussion 
certain delegations felt that the draft 
should be sent to the General Assem- 
bly. Others thought it should be re- 
ferred to the Commission on the Status 
of Women for an opinion or to other 
agencies or organs. Eventually, on the 
proposal of the United Kingdom, it 
was decided to refer the problem to 
the General Assembly. 

The Council unanimously decided 
to transmit that chapter of the Com- 
mission’s report relating to the draft 
declaration of the rights of the child, 
together with the records of the rele- 
vant discussions in the Council and 
the other documents before the Coun- 
cil, to the General Assembly for con- 
sideration at its fourteenth session. 

The Council took note unanimously 
of the Commission’s report on its 
fifteenth session and approved the 
work program and priorities set forth 
in the report. (See UNITED NATIONS 
Review, May 1959.) Considering that 
the Secretary-General’s suggestions 
would assist governments in preparing 
and submitting triennial reports on 
human rights, the Council also unani- 
mously requested member states of the 
United Nations or the specialized 
agencies to take full account of those 
suggestions in drafting their reports. 
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The Council then adopted, by a 
vote of 15 to none, with 2 abstentions, 
a resolution on discrimination in the 
field of employment and occupation. 
In this it noted with satisfaction the 
adoption by the International Labor 
Organization of a convention and a 
recommendation concerning discrimi- 
nation in respect of employment and 
occupation and invited member states 
of the United Nations and members 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to ratify or take other appropriate 
action with regard to the convention 
and to adjust their policies to the 
recommendation. 

The Council accepted for submis- 
sion to members the draft text of a 
Declaration on Freedom of Informa- 
tion. The Council noted that the pro- 
visional agenda for the General As- 
sembly opening this month includes 
the question of a draft convention on 
freedom of information. The Council 
agreed that it would take no action at 
this time to hinder or prejudice Assem- 
bly action. It asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to send the draft text of the Dec- 
laration to governments with a request 
for comments on the desirability of 








this or of any draft, returnable by 
January 1, 1960. 

In the program of advisory services 
in the field of human rights for 1960, 
the Secretary-General plans to organ- 
ize one seminar in Ethiopia on the 
participation of women in public life, 
another in Japan on the individual as 
beneficiary of criminal law and the 
legitimate limits of the penalties there- 
of, and a third at Vienna on the pro- 
tection of human rights in criminal 
procedure. 

By a vote of 14 to none, with 3 
abstentions, the Council noted with 
satisfaction the results achieved in the 
seminars held since its twenty-sixth 
session and approved the plan pre- 
sented by the Secretary-General. 


Commission on Status of Women 


The Council unanimously agreed to 
take note of the report of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Con- 
cerning the age of marriage, free con- 
sent, and registration of marriages, it 
unanimously requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare for the fourteenth 
session of the Commission a draft rec- 





| Communications 


groan ere for the handling of 
confidential and non-confiden- 
tial communications concerning 
human rights were revised and 
amalgamated in one of the many 
resolutions adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its 
recent session. 

The Council confirmed that the 
Commission on Human Rights 
has no power to take any action 
in regard to any complaints con- 
cerning human rights and _ stated 
that the Secretary-General should 
so indicate to the writers of all 
such communications. 

The Council also suggested that 
the Commission should appoint 
an ad hoc committee at each ses- 
sion to review the list of commu- 
nications prepared by the Secre- 
tary-General. 

The Council asked that the 
writers of such communications 
be informed of the revised pro- 
cedures, which are in part as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A list of non-confidential 
communications dealing with prin- 
ciples involved in the promotion 
of respect for and observance of 
human rights will be compiled and 
distributed to members of the 
Commission on Human Rights 





on Human Rights 


before each session. The list will 
contain a brief indication of the 
contents of the communications 
and the names of the authors un- 
less they have requested other- 
wise. If the Commission members 
wish, they may consult the orig- 
inal communications. 

(2) A confidential list of other 
communications, with brief indi- 
cation of their substance, will be 
compiled and given to Commis- 
sion members in private meeting, 
without identifying the authors 
unless the latter have stated that 
they have divulged or intend to 
divulge their names or have no 
objection to their names being 
given. 

(3) Each member state con- 
cerned will be sent a copy of any 
communication referring explicit- 
ly to that state or its territories, 
without the identity of the author 
being divulged except as provided 
under (2). 

The Council gave to the mem- 
bers of the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities the same 
facilities with respect to commu- 
nications in its own field as are 
provided for the Commission on 
Human Rights. 














ommendation dealing with these prob- 
lems and providing for regular report- 
ing by member states. 

A resolution on the nationality of 
married women, also adopted unani- 
mously, requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare a publication on the 
Convention on the Nationality of Mar- 
ried Women, containing a history of 
the Convention and a commentary on 
its provisions; and to make prepara- 
tions for a later publication bringing 
up to date the information contained 
in the publication prepared for the 
ninth session of the Commission on 
the Status of Women and any subse- 
quent reports and to arrange for issu- 
ing it at an early date. 

Another resolution dealing with the 
principle of equal pay for equal work, 
adopted unanimously, requested the 
Secretary-General to issue, as soon as 
possible, a pamphlet on the problem 
prepared in collaboration with the 
International Labor Office. 

A resolution on the access of wom- 
en to the teaching profession, adopted 
unanimously, invited UNESCO to pre- 
pare for the fifteenth session of the 
Commission a further report on the 
subject. 

The Commission had submitted a 
resolution to the Council providing 
that member states of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies 
should facilitate, by all appropriate 
means, the equal treatment of men and 
women workers with respect to the age 
of retirement. Various representatives 
pointed out in the Council that many 
countries had adopted legislation re- 
flecting a point of view diametrically 
opposed to that of the Commission. 
On the proposal of the United King- 
dom, the Council decided, by a vote 
of 16 to none, with 1 abstention, to 
take no action for the time being. 


Narcotic Drugs 


The Council adopted the resolu- 
tions contained in the report of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs on its 
fourteenth session. Among other ac- 
tions, it unanimously urged govern- 
ments to accede within the shortest 
possible time to the 1948 protocol. A 
resolution on the provisional control 
of new narcotic drugs, urging govern- 
ments to ensure the effective control 
of such drugs and advocating a series 
of measures relating to that control, 
was adopted by a vote of 16 to none, 
with one abstention. 

On cannabis and the medical use of 
cannabis drugs, it unanimously invited 
WHO to prepare a report on the use of 
cannabis for the extraction of useful 
drugs. 

The Commission had presented a 
draft resolution on a symbol for iden- 
tification of packages containing nar- 
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The refugee situation is of concern to the international community. This is 




































resettlement estate-type housing for refugees in Kowloon. 


cotic drugs, in which the Council 
would have urged all governments to 
require that any package moving in 
trade and containing a narcotic drug, 
whether natural or synthetic, should 
show a clearly visible double red band 
on its label; but at the request of the 
United States, in view of the Pleni- 
potentiary Conference on the Single 
Convention, which will be convened 
at the beginning of 1961, the Council 
unanimously decided not to take any 
action for the time being. 


The Council also adopted unani- 
mously a resolution on the carriage 
of narcotic drugs in first-aid kits of 
aircraft engaged in international flight. 
This invites the Secretary-General, in 
cooperation with Icao and the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization, 
to prepare a set of requirements essen- 
tial to ensure proper use of narcotic 
drugs and to prevent their abuse and 
diversion for illicit purposes. 

Sponsored by Afghanistan, Costa 
Rica, France, the Netherlands and 
the United States, another unanimous- 
ly adopted resolution recommends that 
a continuing program for technical 
assistance in narcotics control be es- 
tablished within the regular budget 
of the United Nations. 
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Refugees 


The United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Auguste R. Lindt, 
reporting to the Council, called for 
a more equitable distribution of the 
burden carried by the countries giving 
shelter to refugees. 

The Council unanimously decided 
to transmit the report of the High 
Commissioner, which covers the period 
May 1958 to May 1959, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration. 

Mr. Lindt called for more emigra- 
tion of refugees to ease the burden on 
countries where the refugees had found 
first asylum. He emphasized, however, 
that in accordance with the refugees’ 
right of choice, he was vigilant as to 
possibilities of voluntary repatriation. 

Mr. Lindt spoke of the cooperation, 
within the framework of World Refu- 
gee Year, of his Office with the Secre- 
tary-General’s special representative 
for that special program. He praised 
the results so far achieved by the 
undertaking and hoped for more far- 
reaching ones in the future. 

Reporting specifically on activities 
in his own Office, Mr. Lindt stated that 
forty-one countries had contributed 
to his program this year, five among 
them for the first time. He hoped to 


attain the target contribution total of 
$4,700,000. 

As for 1960, he said, the desirable 
figure went up to $12,000,000. On July 
1, 1958, there were 21,000 refugees 
in the camps, and on April 30, 1959, 
there were 17,000, of whom 3,000 
were Hungarians in Austria. 

Turning to Far Eastern operations, 
Mr. Lindt called for funds permitting 
the transport of 5,400 refugees. He 
commented briefly on the presence of 
Tibetan refugees in India, saying that. 
he followed this development closely. 
The number of Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong was estimated at one mil- 
lion. He announced that one govern- 
ment had promised $400,000 in sup- 
port of that program. 

The program of aid to refugees in 
Tunisia and Morocco, Mr. Lindt said, 
was based on an original estimate of 
180,000. The League of Red Cross 
Societies was cooperating with the 
High Commissioner for Refugees, 
and sums received for that program 
were somewhat above $3,500,000. 


Coordination 


In the general debate delegates dis- 
cussed the development and coordina- 
tion of the activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
in the economic, social and human 
rights fields. 

In 1957 the Council decided to 
undertake an appraisal of the activities 
of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies for the period 1959-64. 
A general report on this appraisal will 
be submitted to the Council next year. 
As far as the United Nations is con- 
cerned, this appraisal of the scope, 
trend and cost of programs takes the 
form of proposals for adjustment and 
reorientation of resources over a five- 
year period, the Secretary-General told 
the Council. He went on to say: “It 
is of course also something much more 
. .. an attempt to evaluate and rethink 
the main lines of the non-political 
work of the United Nations. . . . The 
question arises whether the time has 
not come for the United Nations to 
deal more directly with the formula- 
tion of international economic policies 

. or at least to serve in a more 
systematic way as a forum for the 
consideration of such policies.” Reply- 
ing to suggestions made earlier by one 
representative that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should contribute to the formula- 
tion of a collective economic policy 
through private consultations with gov- 
ernments, he stated: “I should be glad 
to explore with governments informal- 
ly, and as occasion permits, the possi- 
bilities of advancing international ac- 
tion in any of the fields in which the 
Council has responsibilities, including 

(Continued on page 56) 





























































































The Council noted the reports of 
the opposition parties’ dissatisfaction 
with certain provisions of the new 
electoral law and with election pro- 
cedures and recommended that, in 
order to obviate future difficulties, 
every effort be made to compile com- 
plete and accurate electoral registers, 
enact legislation defining citizenship 
and improve the present electoral law. 
It also expressed the hope that a popu- 
lation census will be taken as soon as 


possible. 

In the economic field, the Council 
noted with satisfaction “the continued 
progress in the economic development 
of the territory.” It commended the 
administering authority and the So- 
mali Government for the implemen- 
tation of the 1954-1960 development 
plans which, it said, had increased 
production and brought a higher level 
of living. It also expressed its appre- 
ciation of the technical and financial 
assistance given by other states, in 
particular the United States and the 
United Arab Republic. 


The Council recalled the General 
Assembly resolution expressing the 
hope that the Special Fund, the Sec- 
retary-General, the specialized agen- 
cies and the Technical Assistance 
Board would give sympathetic con- 
sideration to requests for aid on be- 
half of the Government of Somalia, 
and noted with satisfaction the sub- 
stantial increase in technical assistance 
provided by the international agen- 
cies in 1959. The Council hoped that 
in view of the urgent needs of the 
territory, assistance would be con- 
tinued in future years on an increasing 
scale. 

With regard to the technical and 
financial assistance which Somaliland 
will need after independence, the 
Council noted the statement of the 
administering authority confirming 
the fact that the sum of $5 million per 
year will be needed in the first few 
years after independence to ensure 
financial and economic stability. It 
welcomed the administering authority’s 
offer of technical and financial assist- 
ance to Somalia after 1960 to the 
extent of $2 million per year and its 
statement that it will give the most 
favorable consideration to continuing 
the purchase of Somalia’s banana 
production. 


The Council expressed appreciation 
to states which have indicated or may 
in the future indicate willingness to 
assist the future independent Gov- 
ernment, in particular the Govern- 
ments of Italy, the United States and 
the United Kingdom, for their offer 
to help the Somali Government to 
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meet its estimated $5 million yearly 
overall budget deficit. 


At the same time, the Council 
noted the statement of the Minister of 
Industry and Commerce of Somalia 
that $5 million is the minimum 
amount necessary for the most press- 
ing budgetary needs and for continu- 
ing development plans, completing 
projects now under way. That sum 
provides neither for major projects 
nor for the country’s security. 

In view of the success of the 1954- 
60 development plan and the efforts 
of the people of Somalia to promote 
their country’s economic development, 
the Council commended to the con- 
sideration of the Secretary-General, 
the authorities of the Special Fund, 
Technical Assistance Board and spe- 
cialized agencies those projects falling 
within their respective fields. 

The Council was confident that the 
Government of Somalia would mo- 
bilize all available internal resources 
for investment in development pro- 
jects. Recognizing, however, that at 
the present stage of development 
these resources are limited, the Coun- 
cil hoped that member states which 
can and are willing to do so will assist 
Somalia from public or private sources 
to carry out projects requiring capi- 
tal investment. 

The Council noted the administer- 
ing authority’s statement that the ter- 
ritory is associated with the European 
common market until December 2, 
1960; that the declaration of the in- 
tentions concerning Somaliland in a 
protocol of the Treaty of Rome pro- 
vides that the territory will be free 
to continue or discontinue its associa- 
tion with the common market after 
that date; that another protocol of 
the treaty provides for continuation 
of duty-free entry of Somali goods 
into Italy; that funds totaling $1,950,- 
000 have been allocated to Somalia 
for the years 1958-1960 from the 
Fund for the Development of Over- 
seas Territories established under the 
treaty, and that the allocation of this 
sum, which is earmarked for the con- 
struction of a 730-bed hospital in 
Mogadiscio, will not in any way pre- 
judice the freedom of the independent 
state vis-a-vis the European common 
market. 

The Council also adopted recom- 
mendations relating to public finance 
and taxation, money and banking, 
trade and balance of payments, agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, water sup- 
plies and industry. 

In the social field, the Council not- 
ed progress in gradually settling the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic groups; ex- 








pressed satisfaction that the new elec- 
toral law extends the franchise to 
women; welcomed the enactment of 
the territory’s first labor code; and 
commended progress in education. 


Western Samoa 


Lying in the South Pacific, this trust 
territory covers an area of 1,130 
square miles and comprises two small 
islands and several islets. 

The territory has embarked on a 
program for constitutional develop- 
ment paving the way to cabinet gov- 
ernment by 1960 and independence 
at the end of 1961. 

At New Zealand’s request, the 
Council sent a visiting mission to the 
territory in 1959, with special terms 
of reference, to examine the situation, 
particularly issues relative to the ter- 
mination of trusteeship. The mission 
visited there in March and April. 

During its deliberation, the Council 
noted with satisfaction the administer- 
ing authority’s statement that the ob- 
jective of trusteeship for Western Sa- 
moa is independence. It noted that the 
two Fatua, representatives of the Sa- 
moan royal lines, and the members of 
the Samoan legislative assembly had 
recently confirmed their wish to enter 
into a treaty of friendship with New 
Zealand after independence and that 
the administering authority had given 
assurance that the independence of the 
territory “is in no way conditional up- 
on the conclusion of such a treaty or 
any other factor.” 

The Council welcomed a proposal 
by the Fatua and the members of the 
Samoan legislative assembly that a 
plebiscite be held on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage to determine 
the wishes of the population in regard 
to their future. It considered that the 
questions to be voted upon in the 
plebiscite should be determined in due 
course by the General Assembly. 


Noting that a working committee 
on self-government had been appoint- 
ed to study constitutional issues to be 
resolved before independence, the 
Council expressed confidence that they 
would be handled in accordance with 
the wishes of the Samoan people and 
United Nations Charter provisions. 


While noting with satisfaction that 
the territory’s economic situation had 
improved during 1958 and that the 
legislative assembly had approved a 
short-term development plan, the 
Council considered that, in view of 
the territory’s approaching independ- 
ence and its rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, there is “urgent need for com- 
prehensive long-term planning of eco- 
nomic development.” 
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The Council welcomed the admin- 
istering authority’s statement that it is 
willing to continue to assist independ- 
ent Samoa to achieve a faster rate of 
economic development, should it wish 
such help. Expressing confidence that 
any request of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment on behalf of Western Samoa 
for assistance from the various United 
Nations programs, the specialized 
agencies or other international organs 
would receive sympathetic considera- 
tion, the Council shared the visiting 
mission’s view that the possibilities of 
such assistance should be explored. 
Noting the visiting mission’s obser- 
vation that education is a major con- 
cern of the Samoan people, the Coun- 
cil endorsed its suggestions on educa- 
tion, especially on the need to expand 


secondary and vocational training. 

The Council welcomed the assur- 
ances of the Government of New 
Zealand that it would study the pos- 
sibility of continuing further direct 
and indirect assistance to Western 
Samoa for educational development 
during the transition period and in the 
early years after independence. 


Nauru 


Nauru, a dot in the Central Pacific, 
is the smallest of the trust territories, 
covering a land area of less than ten 
square miles. 

The island’s phosphate deposits— 
its only source of wealth—provide a 
high standard of living for the pop- 
ulation of about 2,000. The industry, 
one of the largest of its kind in the 

















New Zealand Parliament to pass legislation implementing 
the proposal on cabinet government to be introduced in 


The new citizenship bill now under preparation would be 
passed by the Samoan Legislative Assembly. This would 
serve as a basis for the preparation of the rolls for the next 


Cabinet government would be introduced in Western Samoa. 


The Trusteeship Council would be asked to recommend 
that the question of Western Samoa be placed on the agen- 
da of the fifteenth session of the United Nations General 


Elections to the Western Samoa legislative assembly based 


Constitutional convention would be held to approve the 


United Nations General Assembly to be asked to make ar- 
rangements for supervising a plebiscite in Western Samoa 
and, in consultation with the administering authority, to 


Trusteeship Council to examine the report of the Plebiscite 
Commissioner and be asked to make recommendations to 
the General Assembly concerning termination of the trus- 


New Zealand Parliament to pass enabling legislation au- 
thorizing the abrogation of New Zealand’s powers over 
Western Samoa upon termination of the trusteeship agree- 


United Nations General Assembly to be asked to take ap- 
propriate action in respect of trusteeship agreement (ter- 
mination on an agreed date such as December 31, 1961). 


Conclusion of a treaty of friendship between New Zealand 


Tentative Timetable for Western Samoa 

1959 
July/ August 

Western Samoa. 
August 

election to the Legislative Assembly. 
October 
1960 
June/July 

Assembly. 
September 

on the new citizenship law. 
October 
(earlier constitution for the future state. 
if possible) 
November 

agree on the questions to be put. 
1961 
May Plebiscite to be held in Western Samoa. 
June/July 

teeship agreement. 
August 

ment. A suggested date is December 31, 1961. 
November 
1962 
January 

and Western Samoa. 
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world, is operated by the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners, a board which 
includes one commissioner appointed 
by each of the partner governments, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 


At the present rate of extraction, it 
has been estimated, the deposits may 
be exhausted within forty years. This, 
in addition to the fact that the island 
has no other natural resources by 
which an increasing population could 
maintain its present standard of living, © 
has made the islanders feel uncertain 
about their future and has been a mat- 
ter of concern to the administering 
authority and the Council. The pos- 
sibility of finding another island home 
for them has been studied. 

Nauru is administered by an ad- 
ministrator responsible to the Aus- 
tralian Government. There is no leg- 
islative or executive council in the 
territory; the Nauru local government 
council handles local matters. 


After considering the administer- 
ing authority’s latest report on the 
territory, the report of the 1959 visit- 
ing mission and the administering au- 
thority’s written comments on the re- 
port, the Council commended Aus- 
tralia, the Administration of Nauru, 
the Nauru local government council 
and the Nauruan people for the is- 
land’s “significant progress,” particu- 
larly in public health and education. 

With regard to the future of the 
Nauruan people, the Council noted 
the statement of the administering 
authority that it is assembling the re- 
sults of a preliminary survey of pos- 
sible ways of resettling the Nauruans 
for ministerial consideration and sub- 
sequent consultation with the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand. 

The Council noted the statement of 
the administering authority that re- 
settlement plans must be carefully 
drawn and must have the full support 
of the Nauruan people. Noting the 
statement that the administering au- 
thority fully appreciates the impor- 
tance of planning as far ahead as 
possible to avoid undue disruption in 
the people’s lives and to facilitate their 
further advancement, the Council rec- 
ommended that the administering au- 
thority continue its efforts to find an 
early and concrete solution. 

The Council endorsed the view of 
the 1959 visiting mission that the ad- 
ministering authority should not be 
“too reluctant” to take a certain 
amount of risk in carrying out its de- 
clared policy on the objectives of the 
trusteeship agreement. Welcoming the 
statement of the administering au- 
thority that it will carefully consider 
this view when reviewing the powers 
and functions of the Nauru local gov- 
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ernment council in local matters, the 
Trusteeship Council pointed out that 
the time is imminent when local mat- 
ters can be entrusted to the Nauruans. 


The Council expressed confidence 
that the local government council 
would fully exercise the powers it al- 
ready has and that the administering 
authority would further foster such 
exercise, It recommended that the 
administering authority, in accordance 
with Article 76 (b) of the Charter, 
consider the adoption of measures 
necessary to promote the political ad- 
vancement of the Nauruans. 

The Council welcomed the state- 
ment of the administering authority 
that it would have no objection in 
principle to associating a Nauruan 
with the Australian delegation to the 
Trusteeship Council, as the visiting 
mission suggested. 

Consequent on an_ agreement 
reached in 1958 between the Nauru 
local government council and the 
British Phosphate Commissioners, in- 
creases in royalty and acreage pay- 
ments were made retroactive from 
July 1, 1957. In accordance with the 
policy endorsed at an earlier Council 
session, the proceeds were applied 
mainly to the Nauruan Community 
Long-Term Investment Fund, the 
Council noted with satisfaction. 

Noting that members of the BPc, 
representatives of the Nauruan Com- 
munity and the Department of Terri- 
tories discussed royalty rates in Can- 
berra last April, the Council expressed 
the hope that the outcome of the talks 
would be satisfactory to the Nauruans. 

Commending the administering au- 
thority for directly associating Nau- 
ruan representatives in a matter so 
closely affecting their well-being, the 
Council requested the administering 
authority to inform it of the results 
of the discussions and to provide it 
with more comprehensive information 
on the operations of the BPc. 

Regarding public education, the 
Council, while noting the administer- 
ing authority’s view that present in- 
struction on commercial, vocational 
and technical subjects is adequate to 
present needs and job opportunities 
in Nauru, nevertheless recommended 
that it bear in mind the need to enable 
Nauruans to qualify for higher posts 
in the administration and in the BPC 
and to equip themselves to earn their 
living elsewhere, should their future lie 
outside the island. 


Pacific Islands 


Scattered over an ocean stretch of 
some three million square miles, the 
trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
covers a land area of less than 700 
square miles. The territory, which is 
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administered by the United States, 
comprises some 2,141 individual is- 
lands and is administratively organ- 
ized into ninety-six island units. It has 
a population of 70,600, three fifths of 
whom live on the islands of Truk, 
Yap, Ponape, Palau and Majuro. 

The territory is divided into three 
main groups: the Marshalls, Marianas 
and Carolinas. The largest island is 
153 square miles; the smallest, only 
a few hundred yards wide. 

Last year three typhoons slashed 
through the territory, leaving a trail of 
devastation, with nearly 1,200 islanders 
made homeless. 

The Council again expressed its 
sympathy with the people of the places 
hit by the recent typhoons and con- 
gratulated the administering authority 
upon its “generous and effective ef- 
forts to relieve hardship and to re- 
habilitate the economy of the devas- 
tated areas.” 


The Marshallese, who were displaced 
from their home atolls as a result 
of United States nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear experiments, have now been 
resettled. The Council noted with sat- 
isfaction the statement of the visiting 
mission that the Utirik people—trans- 
ferred in 1954 because of unforeseen 
radioactive fallout and subsequently 
returned during the same year after 
their atoll was declared safe—are liv- 
ing a normal life. The Council also 
noted that the people of Rongelap 
have recovered from the immediate 
physical effects of irradiation. Their 
concern and apprehension concerning 
their state of health, however, has 
brought psychological problems, and 
the Council expressed the hope that 
the administering authority will con- 
tinue to make every effort to help them 
to overcome their anxiety so that they 
may resume a normal life. 


In the political field, the Council 
noted with satisfaction the progress 
toward self-government at municipal 
and district levels, with the systematic 
chartering of municipalities through- 
out the territory. It expressed satisfac- 
tion with the “harmonious manner” 
in which the Inter-District Advisory 
Committee to the High Commissioner 
has been functioning and expressed 
the hope that the advisory committee 
will eventually become an elected leg- 
islative body. 

The Council reiterated the hope that 
the administering authority will con- 
tinue to keep under review the possi- 
bility of placing the entire territory— 
part of which is administered by the 
United States Navy—under a single 
civilian authority and of transferring 
the administering headquarters from 
Guam to a site within the territory. 
It also expressed the hope that any 





such transfer would be undertaken 
only in accordance with the people’s 
interests and wishes. 

The Council commended the ad- 
ministering authority for the steps 
taken to train Micronesians for posi- 
tions in the civil service and expressed 
confidence that the islanders would 
also be trained for higher administra- 
tive positions. It endorsed the recom- 
mendation of the visiting mission that 
increasing numbers of qualified Mi- 
cronesians should be permanently as- 
signed to positions in areas away from 
district headquarters, hoping that in 
this way a territory-wide Micronesian 
civil service would be built up. 

In the economic field, the Council 
recommended that early consideration 
be given to preparing a general sur- 
vey of the territory’s economic po- 
tential. With a view to increasing 
sources of income, the Council rec- 
ommended that the administering au- 
thority urgently consider the prepara- 
tion of a long-range plan of integrated 
economic development. 

The Council commended the ad- 
ministering authority for the imple- 
mentation of the project to expand 
fisheries; expressed the hope that every 
possibility for establishing or expand- 
ing secondary industries will be fully 
investigated; noted the progress in the 
homesteading program and_ com- 
mended the efforts made in diversify- 
ing the territory’s agriculture. 

The Council endorsed the conclu- 
sion of the visiting mission of the 
need for “a prompt and definite de- 
cision regarding a war claims settle- 
ment” for losses suffered by Micro- 
nesians during the Second World War 
and hoped that the Governments of 
the United States and Japan would 
make every effort to reach a speedy 
decision. 

Emphasizing the economic impor- 
tance of providing adequate transpor- 
tation facilities for the territory, the 
Council hoped that the administering 
authority’s plans will bring substantial 
improvement in shipping within the 
next few years. 

The Council commended the ad- 
ministering authority for its efforts in 
the field of public health and the work 
done by Micronesian medical practi- 
tioners. It noted with satisfaction the 
progress in education, asked that in- 
creasing attention be given to train- 
ing teachers and that continued ef- 
forts be made toward achieving a 
uniform system of education through- 
out the territory. It commended the 
administering authority for its efforts 
in the dissemination of information 
concerning the United Nations in the 
territory. 
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Ruanda-Urundi is rapidly adapting to modern democratic ideas and institutions, 
the Trusteeship Council noted. Picture shows candidates seated on an election 
platform. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


A rugged land of mountains and 
lakes in Central Africa, this Belgian- 
administered territory of more than 
four million people was a German 
colony. Placed under League of Na- 
tions mandate after the First World 
War, Ruanda-Urundi became a Unit- 
ed Nations trust territory after the 
Second World War. 

Ruanda-Urundi, the Council de- 
clared, has reached a “turning point.” 
Although at past sessions some mem- 
bers had felt that the territory was 
lagging behind in political develop- 
ment, last year the Council noted 
with satisfaction that, through the per- 
severing efforts of the administering 
authority and the people of the terri- 
tory, the traditional society was adapt- 
ing at an ever-increasing tempo to 
modern democratic ideas and institu- 
tions and was in a position to assimi- 
late an increasing number of far- 
reaching reforms. 

Considering that the time had 
come for the administering authority 
to guide the population toward “true 
democratic institutions,” the Council 
this year noted with satisfaction that 
Belgium had sent a working group to 
Ruanda-Urundi to inquire about the 
inhabitants’ wishes and their views on 
guiding the territory’s administrative 
and political evolution. The working 
group visited the territory from April 
22 to May 6, 1959. 

Saying that it awaited with great 
interest the publication of the working 
group’s report and the statement 
which the Belgian Government “will 
soon make on the political future of 
the trust territory,” the Council ex- 
pressed the hope that the political re- 
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forms contemplated “will be substan- 
tial and far-reaching” and that the 
report will be transmitted to the Unit- 
ed Nations as soon as possible. 


The Council expressed confidence 
that the administering authority, in 
drafting the political reforms en- 
visaged for Ruanda-Urundi, will 
duly take into account the aspira- 
tions of the indigenous population 
and the recommendations of the Trust- 
eeship Council and the General As- 
sembly. The Council particularly 
drew the administering authority’s at- 
tention to the importance of increas- 
ing the representation of indigenous 
inhabitants in the general council and 
of conferring legislative powers upon 
that council so that it may eventually 
become the territory’s legislative body; 
of introducing direct universal suf- 
frage, of increasing the responsibilities 
of local authorities and councils; and 
of integrating progressively the Eu- 
ropean and indigenous administration 
in line with an appropriate Africani- 
zation and training plan; and of carry- 
ing out plans for judiciary reforms, 
in particular for a complete separa- 
tion of executive and judicial powers. 


The Council further recalled its 
wish to see a definition of the status 
of the inhabitants and an integration 
of all the population—Batutsi and 
Bahutu—and stronger relationships 
between Ruanda and Urundi by en- 
couraging the establishment and de- 
velopment, on a democratic basis, of 
common political, economic, social 
and educational institutions. It also re- 
iterated the views previously expressed 
in favor of full and complete freedom 
for the establishment and functioning 
of political parties. 





The Council expressed the hope 
that as a result of the working group’s 
report, the administering authority 
would be able to adopt measures and 
plans with intermediate targets and 
dates in all fields of development en- 
abling the territory to attain the basic 
objectives of the trusteeship system 
as soon as possible. 

The Council commended the ad- 
ministering authority for continuing 
to maintain the pace of the country’s 
economic development and for pur- 
suing the execution of the ten-year - 
plan despite the deficient budgetary 
situation and financial difficulties. 

The Council recommended that 
qualified indigenous representatives be 
closely associated in preparing and 
executing the new ten-year plan under 
study. Future annual reports by the 
administering authority, the Council 
stated, should include all possible de- 
tails on the preparation of the ten- 
year plan. It expressed the hope that 
the new plan will stress the indus- 
trialization of the territory and rec- 
ommended that the administering au- 
thority consider creating a standing 
specialized advisory body having in- 
digenous representation. 

The Council noted the information 
submitted by the administering au- 
thority on the financing of four 
Ruanda-Urundi projects by the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community Devel- 
opment Fund representing the sum of 
50 million francs for 1958 out of a 
total of 500 million francs allotted 
to Ruanda-Urundi for 1958-62. 

The Council noted the administer- 
ing authority’s statement that, although 
Ruanda-Urundi is not a member of 
the EEC, it benefits from the financ- 
ing of certain projects by the De- 
velopment Fund and from the effects 
which lower customs tariffs for EEC 
members may have on the territory’s 
export trade. 

The Council commended the prog- 
ress made in public health, notably 
in the fight against tuberculosis, ma- 
laria and yaws and expressed satis- 
faction that the percentage of budget 
allocations for education continued to 
rise. 

While recognizing the value of the 
work of private organizations in edu- 
cation, the Council considered that 
the administering authority should 
play a greater and more direct role 
in the development of educational fa- 
cilities. It also urged greater partici- 
pation by the indigenous population 
in formulating and implementing edu- 
cational policy. 


New Guinea 


Australian-administered New Guin- 
ea, the least developed of the trust 
territories, covers a total land area of 
93,000 square miles and _ includes 
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more than 600 islands. The territory, 
which has some of the most rugged 
terrain in the world, comprises the 
northeastern part of the island of 
New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipel- 
ago and the northern segments of the 
Solomon Islands. In 1958, the popula- 
tion totaled 1,326,195 New Guineans 
and some 15,000 Europeans and 
others. 

Some of the hinterland regions, 
where the people still live in condi- 
tions of primitive savagery, have not 
yet been brought under full adminis- 
trative control. 

The territory is governed adminis- 
tratively with the neighboring Aus- 
tralian territory of Papua, lying im- 
mediately to the south. 

At the central level, a legislative 
council for the combined territories is 
empowered to make ordinances for 
the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the territory. This Council 
has twenty-nine members, including 
the administrator, three of whom are 
indigenous—two from New Guinea 
and one from Papua. 

Recalling its previous recommenda- 
tions concerning the need to bring the 
entire territory under administration 
control, the Council noted that the 
present trained staff is not large 
enough to keep up the former rate 
of progress in opening new areas. 

The Council recommended that the 
administering authority continue the 
work of extending control “at the 
fastest rate possible consistent with 
the good of the territory as a whole” 
and that it accelerate its recruitment 
and training program in order to pro- 
vide additional staff. 

With reference to “certain sporadic 
indications of dissatisfaction and frus- 
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New Guinea sawmill, operated by indigenous workers. 


tration in the form of cargo cults and 
complaints concerning the adminis- 
tration,” the Council noted that the 
administering authority was trying to 
remove the cause through its general 
educational policy and by promoting 
the economic development of the in- 
digenous people through the introduc- 
tion of cash crops. 

While noting the administering au- 
thority’s view that the. multiplicity of 
religious missions had not created any 
real administrative problems, the 
Council expressed fear that it might 
create psychological difficulties and 
stated that it therefore hopes that the 
religious missions will “bear these con- 
siderations in mind in the exercise of 
their activities.” 


The Council also expressed the 
“earnest hope” that indigenous mem- 
bership in the legislative council will 
be increased and that the administer- 
ing authority will consider the wish 
expressed by some sections of the 
indigenous population to elect their 
representatives to the council. 

Development toward  self-govern- 
ment in New Guinea has centered 
chiefly on the local or village level. 
The Council commended the adminis- 
tering authority for the rapid expan- 
sion of local government councils and 
for calling an inter-district meeting 
of representatives from all local coun- 
cils. It hoped the administering au- 
thority will continue to encourage the 
formation of area and regional coun- 
cils. 

While noting the continued efforts 
to foster wider political participation 
by the indigenous people by further 
increasing the number of indigenous 
members in the district advisory coun- 





cils—these deal with matters predom- 
inantly of non-indigenous interest, 
and their membership hitherto has 
been confined to Europeans and 
Asians—the Council considered that 
suitable indigenous representation on 
the town advisory councils would be 
a useful thing. 


The Council commended the ad- 
ministering authority for its efforts 
to improve the territory’s basic eco- 
nomic framework—its economy is 
based mainly on agriculture, mining 
and timber—and noted with satisfac- 
tion that policy is now to be directed 
at speeding up the economic advance- 
ment of the indigenous people. It 
urged the administering authority to 
prepare long-term economic plans as 
soon as possible and to secure addi- 
tional funds for implementing them. 


The Council endorsed the views of 
the visiting mission that, to speed up 
progress, the administering authority 
might also seek financial and expert 
assistance from the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations and other 
international bodies. At the same time, 
it noted with satisfaction the continu- 
ing increase in the amount of the ad- 
ministering authority’s grant to the 
territory. 


In the social sphere the Council 
noted with satisfaction that restric- 
tions on the movement of indigenous 
persons in certain towns have been 
removed and that “all legislation in 
the territory is being examined with 
the aim of eliminating any provisions 
which are not in the interests of the 
indigenous people.” 


Asserting that minimum wages “ap- 
pear to be still too low,” the Council 
noted the establishment of the Native 
Employment Board and the assurance 
of the administering authority that 
this board “will examine and keep 
under review wage scales and condi- 
tions of employment for indigenous 
employees.” 

The Council expressed satisfaction 
with the progress in the hospital con- 
struction program, the successful mass 
yaws campaigns, the enthusiastic in- 
terest of the indigenous people in ed- 
ucation and the increased expenditure 
on education, the measures to im- 
prove the standards in mission schools 
and the progress in primary educa- 
tion. 

It expressed the hope that the ad- 
ministration will increase further the 
number of secondary schools; that it 
will spare no effort in further stimulat- 
ing and supporting the initiative of 
the indigenous people in establishing 
educational facilities; and that it will 
assume a “more direct and increasing 
responsibility in the field of the terri- 
tory’s educational advancement.” 
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Annotated Provisional Agenda 





for the Fourteenth Regular Session 


T= fourteenth regular session of the 
General Assembly will open on Tues- 
day, September 15, at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York. 

The provisional agenda for a regular 
session of the Assembly is drawn up by 
the Secretary-General and communicated 
to the members of the United Nations 
at least sixty days before the opening of 
the session. For the coming session, a 
provisional agenda of sixty-three items 
was issued on July 17 (Doc. A/4150). 

Any member or principal organ of the 
United Nations, or the Secretary-General, 
may, at least thirty days before the open- 
ing date of a regular session, request the 
inclusion of supplementary items on the 
agenda, and the list of supplementary 
items is communicated to members at 
least twenty days before the opening of 
a regular session. 

Additional items “of an important and 
urgent character,” proposed less than 
thirty days before the opening of a regu- 
lar session, or during the session, may 
also be included provided that the Assem- 
bly so decides by a majority of the mem- 
bers present and voting. Any such addi- 
tional item may not be considered by the 
Assembly until a Committee has reported 
on the question concerned and until a 
period of seven days has elapsed after 
inclusion of the item, unless the Assem- 
bly decides otherwise by a two-thirds 
majority vote. 

Items for the Assembly’s fourteenth 
regular session are listed below in the 
order in which they appear on the pro- 
visional agenda. This is not necessarily 
the order in which they will appear on 
the agenda as adopted by the General 
Assembly. 

The notes on each item are given as 
background information. 


Opening of the session by the chairman 
of the delegation of Lebanon 


1. The chairman of the delegation 
from which the President of the previous 
session was elected presides until the 
Assembly elects a President for the new 
session. Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon 
was President of the thirteenth regular 
session. 
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of the General Assembly 


2. Minute of silent prayer or medi- 
tation 


Rule 64 of the Assembly’s rules of 
procedure provides that, “immediately 
after the opening of the first plenary 
meeting and immediately preceding the 
closing of the final plenary meeting of 
each session of the General Assembly, 
the President shall invite the representa- 
tives to observe one minute of silence 
dedicated to prayer or meditation.” 


3. Credentials of representatives to 
the fourteenth session of the General 
Assembly 


(a) Appointment of the Credentials 
Committee 

(b) Report of the Credentials Commit- 
tee 

At the beginning of each session, the 
Assembly appoints, on the proposal of 
the President, a committee of nine mem- 
bers to examine the credentials of repre- 
sentatives and to report to the Assembly. 


4. Election of President 


The President is elected by secret ballot 
and by a simple majority. There are no 
nominations. 


5. Constitution of the Main Commit- 
tees and election of officers 


The Assembly has seven Main Com- 
mittees, as follows: the First (Political 
and Security); the Special Political Com- 
mittee; the Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial); the Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural); the Fourth (Trusteeship 
and Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories); the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary); and the Sixth (Legal). 
All eighty-two nations are represented on 
each of the Main Committees, to which 
are referred items falling within their 
fields of competence. 

The Assembly, acting directly in ple- 
nary meetings, deals with items which, 
for any reason, are not referred to a 
Committee. The Main Committees dis- 
cuss proposals in detail and report recom- 
mendations to the Assembly where final 
action is taken. A two-thirds majority 
vote of those present and voting is re- 
quired in plenary meetings for resolutions 





on important questions, but voting in the 
Committees is by simple majority, except 
to reopen discussion on a question, for 
which a two-thirds majority is needed. 

Each Main Committee elects a chair- 
man and a rapporteur on the basis of 
equitable geographical distribution, ex- 
perience and personal competence. The 
chairmen are elected at the first meetings 
of the Main Committees which are con- 
vened in quick succession for that pur- 
pose in the Assembly Hall without the 
Assembly delegates leaving their seats. 
Election of the vice-chairmen and rap- 
porteurs takes place at subsequent meet- 
ings of the Committees, usually the sec- 
ond meeting. Election of Committee offi- 
cers is by secret ballot. 


6. Election of Vice-Presidents 

The forthcoming Assembly session will 
elect thirteen Vice-Presidents. Originally 
the rules of procedure provided for seven 
Vice-Presidents. In 1956 the number was 
increased to eight. In December 1957 the 
Assembly decided to provide for an in- 
crease to thirteen Vice-Presidents. In 
making this decision the Assembly took 
into account the considerable increase in 
the membership of the United Nations 
and expressed the belief that the General 
Committee—which is composed of the 
President, the Vice-Presidents and the 
Chairmen of the Main Committees— 
should be enlarged. In an annex to the 
resolution, the Assembly specified that 
the thirteen Vice-Presidents shall be elect- 
ed according to the following pattern: 

1. (a) Four representatives from Asian 
and African states; (b) one representative 
from an Eastern European state; (c) two 
representatives from Latin American 
states; (d) two representatives from 
Western European and other states; (e) 
five representatives from the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

2. The region from which the Presi- 
dent is elected will, however, reduce by 
one the number of Vice-Presidents allo- 
cated to that region. 

3. At least one of the Vice-Presidents 
in categories (a) or (d), or the President 
or one of the Chairmen of the Main 
Committees, will be from a Common- 
wealth country, without altering the geo- 
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graphical distribution of seats in the 
General Committee, as defined in (1) and 
(2) above and in paragraph 1 of the reso- 
lution. 

Paragraph 1 of the resolution confirms 
the practice established with regard to the 
distribution of the chairmanships of the 
Main Committees, namely, two from 
Latin American states, two from Asian 
and African states, two from Western 
European and other states, and one from 
an Eastern European state. 

The Vice-Presidents are elected by 
simple majority and secret ballot. Mem- 
ber countries are elected, not individuals. 
The heads of the delegations of the 
countries elected serve as Vice-Presidents. 

[The President, the thirteen Vice-Presi- 
dents and the seven Chairmen of the 
Main Committees constitute the General 
Committee. Among its functions are to 
consider the provisional agenda, together 
with the supplementary list, and make 
recommendations to the General Assem- 
bly with regard to each item proposed, 
concerning its inclusion in the agenda, 
the rejection of the request for inclu- 
sion, or the inclusion of the item in the 
provisional agenda of a future session. 
In the same manner, it examines requests 
for the inclusion of additional items in 
the agenda. In considering matters relat- 
ing to the agenda, the General Commit- 
tee may not discuss the substance of any 
item, except in so far as this bears upon 
the question of its inclusion in the agenda 
and what priority should be accorded to 
an item which is recommended for in- 
clusion. It also makes recommendations 
to the General Assembly on the closing 
date of the session; assists the President 
and the General Assembly in drawing up 
the agenda for each plenary meeting, 
and in the coordination of the proceed- 
ings of all committees of the General 
Assembly. It does not, however decide 
any political question.] 


7. Notification by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral under Article 12, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter 


This article of the Charter requires the 
Secretary-General, with the consent of the 
Security Council, to notify the Assembly 
at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security which are being dealt with 
by the Security Council. 


8. Adoption of the Agenda 


All the items submitted for inclusion 
in the agenda are considered by the 
General Comniittee (see above) which 
reports to the Assembly with its recom- 
mendations. The Assembly adopts the 
agenda by a majority of members present 
and voting. 


9. Opening of the general debate 


At the beginning of each session of the 
Assembly, there is a general debate in 
which the heads of delegations usually 
express the views of their countries on 
problems of common concern to the 
membership of the United Nations. 


10. Report of the Secretary-General 
on the work of the Organization 

The Charter requires the Secretary- 
General to report annually to the Assem- 
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bly on the work of the Organization as a 
whole. The report for the period from 
June 16, 1958, to June 15, 1959 (Doc. 
A/4132) deals with all aspects of United 
Nations activity under five broad head- 
ings: political and security questions, 
economic and social developments, ques- 
tions concerning trusteeship and non-self- 
governing territories, legal questions, and 
administrative and budgetary questions. 


11. Report of the Security Council 


The report will cover the period from 
July 16, 1958, to July 15, 1959. The 
Charter requires the Council to submit 
such annual reports. The practice so far 
is for the Assembly simply to “take note” 
of the Council’s report. 


12. Report of the Economic and 


Social Council 


The report (Doc. A/4143) covers the 
period August 1, 1958, to July 31, 1959. 
This includes the Council’s work at its 
resumed twenty-sixth session, the twenty- 
seventh session, and the first part of the 
twenty-eighth session, with various rec- 
ommendations submitted to the General 
Assembly. The ten chapters of the report 
cover the following subjects: constitu- 
tional and organizational questions; world 
economic situation; economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries; re- 
gional economic activity; other economic 
activity; social questions; human rights; 
coordination and relations with special- 
ized agencies; non-governmental organ- 
izations; financial implications of action 
taken by the Council. 


13. Report of the Trusteeship Council 


The Council’s annual report (Doc. A/ 
4100) covers the work of its eighth spe- 
cial session (October 13 to 16, 1958), 
ninth special session (November 6 to 7, 
1958), twenty-third regular session (Janu- 
ary 30 to March 20, 1959) and twenty- 
fourth regular session (June 2 to August 
6, 1959). The report includes an account 
of the Council’s annual review of con- 
ditions in nine of the ten trust territories: 
Tanganyika and Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration; Cameroons and 
Togoland under French administration; 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian adminis- 
tration; Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration; Western Samoa under New Zea- 
land administration; and Nauru and New 
Guinea under Australian administration. 


In the case of the tenth trust territory, 
the Pacific Islands administered by the 
United States, the Council reports to the 
Security Council, as this is a strategic 
trust territory. 


Other chapters of the report deal with 
such questions as the examination of 
petitions; the organization of visiting 
missions to trust territories in West Af- 
rica and the Pacific; administrative unions 
affecting trust territories; the effects of 
the European Economic Community on 
the development of certain trust terri- 
tories; offers of scholarships for the edu- 
cational advancement of peoples of the 
trust territories; and the dissemination 
in the territories of information on the 
United Nations and the trusteeship sys- 


tem. 





14. Report of the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency 

On November 14, 1957, the General 
Assembly approved the agreement gov- 
erning the relationship between the United 
Nations and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, which came into being 
on July 29, 1957. By article I of the 
agreement, the United Nations recognizes 
the IAEA as the agency “responsible for 
international activities concerned with the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy . . . with- 
out prejudice to the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the United Nations in this field 
under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” Under article III, the IAEA is 
enjoined to keep the United Nations in- 
formed of its activities and to submit 
reports covering its activities to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at each regular session. 


15. Election of three non-permanent 
members of the Security Council 


The Security Council consists of five 
permanent members (China, France, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States) and six non-permanent 
members elected by the Assembly for 
two-year terms. 

The terms of Canada, Japan and Pana- 
ma expire at the end of 1959. Election 
is by two-thirds majority on a secret 
ballot. The Charter calls for attention to 
be paid to “the contribution of members 
of the United Nations to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
and to the other purposes of the Organ- 
ization, and also to equitable geograph- 
ical distribution.” Retiring members are 
not eligible for immediate reelection. 

The three other non-permanent Council 
members which serve until the end of 
1960 are Argentina, Italy and Tunisia. 


16. Election of six members of the 
Economic and Social Council 


Six of the eighteen members of the 
Economic and Social Council retire each 
year after completing three-year terms of 
office. Election is by two-thirds majority 
on a secret ballot. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate reelection. 


The present members of the Council 
are Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Chile, China, 
Costa Rica, Finland, France, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Poland, Spain, the Sudan, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
Venezuela. 


The six members whose terms of office 
expire at the end of this year are Finland, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, the USSR and 
the United Kingdom. 


17. Election of two members of the 
Trusteeship Council 


A footnote to this agenda item reads: 
“Procedure to be devised in order to 
comply with the provisions of Article 86 
of the Charter as France and Italy will 
cease to be administering authorities in 
1960, the former on April 27 and the 
latter on December 2, 1960.” 

Article 86 of the Charter sets out the 
composition of the Trusteeship Council, 
as follows: United Nations members ad- 
ministering trust territories, permanent 
members of the Security Council, and 
as many other non-administering mem- 
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bers elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms as are required to 
ensure on the Council an equal number 
of countries which administer trust terri- 
tories and of those which do not. 

The present members of the Council 
are: 

Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States (administering members); 

China and the USSR (permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council not admin- 
istering trust territories); 

Burma, Haiti, India, Paraguay and the 
United Arab Republic (elected non-ad- 
ministering members). 

The terms of Haiti and India expire 
at the end of this year. 


18. Election of a member of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Judge 
Jose Gustavo Guerrero 


The Security Council, at a meeting on 
November 25, 1958, adopted a resolution 
which noted with regret the death of 
Judge Guerrero and decided that the 
election to fill the vacancy should take 
place during the fourteenth session of the 
General Assembly, or during a special 
session before it (Doc. A/4011). 

Elections to the International Court of 
Justice take place simultaneously in the 
Security Council and the General Assem- 
bly. Election, held by secret ballot, re- 
quires an absolute majority of votes in 
both organs. 

Judge Guerrero’s uncompleted term of 
office runs to February 5, 1964. Candi- 
dates nominated by national groups to 
fill the vacancy are listed in Doc. A/4179. 


19. Question of amending the United 
Nations Charter, in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in Article 108 of 
the Charter, to increase the number of 
non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and the number of votes re- 
quired for decisions of the Council [reso- 
lution 1299 (XIII) of December 10, 
1958] 


20. Question of amending the United 
Nations Charter, in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in Article 108 of 
the Charter, to increase the membership 
of the Economic and Social Council 
[resolutions 1299 (XIII) and 1300 
(XIII) of December 10, 1958] 


21. Question of amending the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, in 
accordance with the procedure laid down 
in Article 108 of the Charter of the 
United Nations and Article 69 of the 
Statute of the Court, with respect to an 
increase in the number of judges of the 
International Court of Justice {resolution 
1299 (XIII) of December 10, 1958] 


These three items were first placed on 
the agenda of the eleventh session of 
the Assembly, in 1956, but postponed to 
the twelfth session, postponed again until 
the thirteenth session, and then again 
Postponed until the fourteenth session. 

Article 108 provides that amendments 
to the Charter shall come into force 
“when they have been adopted by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the 
General Assembly and ratified in accord- 
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ance with their respective constitutional 
processes by two-thirds of the members 
of the United Nations, including all the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council.” 

Last year, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution—1299 (XIII)—taking note of 
the feeling of “many members” that there 
should be an increase in the size of some 
of the organs of the United Nations, in 
view of the increase in the membership 
of the Organization in recent years. The 
resolution noted, however, that such an 
increase would necessitate amendments 
of the Charter which would require “a 
larger area of agreement than prevails 
at present.” Therefore, consideration of 
the three items was postponed until the 
fourteenth session. 

In a second resolution—1300 (XIID— 
the Assembly expressed the view that an 
increase in the membership of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is “desirable” 
in order to achieve a wider representa- 
tion and thus to make the Council a more 
effective organ for carrying out its obliga- 
tions under the Charter. 


22. Report of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements for a Conference for the 
Purpose of Reviewing the Charter [reso- 
lution 1136 (XII) of October 14, 1957] 


In 1957 the General Assembly decided 
to keep in being this Committee, com- 
posed of all the Members of the United 
Nations, which was established in 1955. 
The Committee was asked to report to 
the Assembly, with recommendations, 
not later than at the fourteenth session. 

The Committee is scheduled to meet 
early in September before the opening 
of the General Assembly. 


23. Interim Report of the Secretary- 
General evaluating the Second United 
Nations International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in rela- 
tion to the holding of similar conferences 
in the future [resolution 1344 (XIII) of 
December 13, 1958] 


At the thirteenth session, the General 
Assembly recorded its satisfaction with 
the contribution made by the Second 
United Nations International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
—held from September 1 to 13, 1958, in 
Geneva—to the free international ex- 
change of scientific and technical infor- 
mation and to expanded international 
cooperation in this field. 

The Secretary-General and the United 
Nations Scientific Advisory Committee, 
established by the Assembly to advise 
and assist him on matters in this field, 
were asked to undertake, in consultation 
with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and the interested specialized 
agencies, a thorough evaluation of the 
Conference “in relation to the need, na- 
ture and timing of similar conferences.” 
An interim report was requested for the 
fourteenth session of the Assembly and 
a report on the results of the study for 
the fifteenth session. 


24. Progress report of the United Na- 
tions Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation [resolution 1347 
(XIIL) of December 13, 1958] 


The report (Doc. A/4119) outlines 





plans for the Committee’s future work, 
and cites the need for further information 
on numerous specific problems related to 
radiation resulting from fallout, medical 
applications and natural sources, as well 
as for further genetic and biological 
studies. It also states that the Committee 
will continue to report annually to the 
Assembly and will submit a further com- 
prehensive report in 1962. 

The Committee was established by the 
Assembly on December 3, 1955, to col- 
lect, study and disseminate information 
on the effects of atomic radiation. Its 
fifteen member states are: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, 
Mexico, Sweden, the USSR, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


25. Report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
[resolution 1348 (XIII) of December 
13, 1958] 

This Committee was asked by the As- 
sembly to report on, among other things: 
the activities and resources of the United 
Nations, of its specialized agencies and 
of other international bodies, relating to 
the peaceful uses of outer space; the area 
of international cooperation and pro- 
grams in this field which could appropri- 
ately be undertaken under United Na- 
tions auspices; the future organizational 
arrangements to facilitate international 
cooperation in this field which may arise 
in the carrying out of programs to ex- 
plore outer space. 

The report of the Committee (Doc. 
A/4141) includes the findings of commit- 
tees of the whole on the scientific and 
legal aspects of the problem. 

Members of the eighteen-nation Com- 
mittee as established by the Assembly on 
December 13, 1958, are: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Iran, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, the USSR, 
the United Arab Republic, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The dele- 
gations of Czechoslovakia, India, Poland, 
the USSR and the United Arab Republic 
did not take part in the Committee’s 
work this year. 


26. The Korean question: report of 
the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
{resolution 1264 (XIII) of November 
14, 1958] 

This Commission, established by the 
General Assembly on October 17, 1950, 
has seven members: Australia, Chile, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand and Turkey. A four-member 
committee, consisting of Australia, the 
Philippines, Thailand and Turkey, was 
set up in 1956 with authority to act on 
behalf of the full Commission in Korea. 

The resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly last year on the report of 
UNCURK (1) called to the attention of 
“the communist authorities concerned” 
the continued determination of the 
United Nations to bring about by peace- 
ful means the establishment of a unified, 
independent and democratic Korea un- 
der a representative form of government, 
and the full restoration of international 
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peace and security in the area; (2) 
called upon these authorities to accept 
the established United Nations objectives 
in order to achieve a settlement in Korea. 

. (3) urged these authorities to agree 
at an early date on the holding of 
genuinely free elections in accordance 
with the principles endorsed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly; (4) requested UNCURK to 
continue its work; (5) requested the 
Secretary-General to place the Korea 
question on the provisional agenda of 
the fourteenth session of the General 
Assembly. 


27. United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East 


(a) Report of the Director of the 
Agency [resolution 1315 (XIII) of De- 
cember 12, 1958] 

The Agency, whose operations are 
financed by voluntary contributions, pro- 
vides relief and other services to more 
than a million Arab refugees from 
Palestine, now living in Jordan, the Gaza 
Strip, Lebanon and the Syrian region of 
the United Arab Republic. UNRwa be- 
gan work in May 1950, and its present 
mandate expires on June 30, 1960. 

The new Director, Dr. John H. Davis, 
was appointed on January 27, 1959. The 
Director is assisted by an Advisory Com- 
mission consisting of representatives of 
Belgium, France, Jordan, Lebanon, Tur- 
key, the United Arab Republic, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 


At its thirteenth session, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution on December 12, 
1958, which, among other things, noted 
with grave concern that the financial 
situation of the Agency remains serious, 
and urged governments to consider to 
what extent they can contribute or in- 
crease their contributions. The Secretary- 
General was requested to continue his 
special efforts to secure the additional 
financial assistance. 


(b) Proposals for the continuation of 
United Nations assistance to Palestine 
refugees; document submitted by the 
Secretary-General 


In this paper to the Assembly (Doc. 
A/4121), the Secretary-General recom- 
mended the continuation of UNRWA pend- 
ing the “reintegration of the refugees in- 
to the economic life of the Near East, 
either by repatriation or by resettle- 
ment”, which, he points out, the As- 
sembly has envisaged as resulting from 
the choice of the refugees themselves. 


In a general analysis of the refugee 
problem, the Secretary-General noted 
that the reintegration of the refugees 
into the economic life of the Near East 
would require the general economic de- 
velopment of the area and the solution 
of political and psychological problems, 
including the question of where the refu- 
gees will ultimately live. 


According to the economic estimates 
contained in the report, some $1,500 to 
$2,000 million would have to be ob- 
tained from outside the area during the 
next five years or so to ensure that the 
area develops economically at a sufficient- 
ly fast pace, on the assumption that re- 
integration of the refugees would require 
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an increase in national income at least 
porportionate to the number of refugees. 
The Secretary-General concluded that 
the perspective is not a discouraging one, 
provided that the world is willing to assist 
the region in its economic development 
and that, step by step, progress regarding 
the political and psychological obstacles 
is sought “in a constructive spirit and 
with a sense of justice and realism.” 


28. United Nations Emergency Force: 

(a) Cost estimates for the mainte- 
nance of the Force 

Cost of maintaining the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East 
during 1960 is estimated by the Secretary- 
General (Doc. A/4160) at $18,916,000. 
The estimates were prepared on the 
assumption that the total military strength 
of the Force would average 5,300 men 
during 1960, as compared to an average 
strength of 5,400 for the year 1959. The 
Assembly approved a budget of $19 mil- 
lion for the Force for 1959. 

The Force, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General E.L.M. Burns, is at 
present made up of military units from 
seven countries: Brazil, Canada, Den- 
mark, India, Norway, Sweden and Yugo- 
slavia. Earlier, Colombian, Finnish and 
Indonesian contingents also served with 
UNEF, which was established in Novem- 
ber 1956. 

The Secretary-General’s report says 
that the Force “continues effectively to 
serve the cause of peace in helping to 
maintain quiet along the perimeter of the 
Gaza Strip, the international frontier in 
the Sinai and the western shores of the 
Gulf of Aqaba.” 

(b) Manner of financing the Force: 
report of the Secretary-General on con- 
sultations with the governments of mem- 
ber states [resolution 1337 (XIII) of 
December 13, 1958] 

(c) Progress report on the Force 


29. Progress and operations of the 
Special Fund [resolution 1240 (XIII) of 
October 14, 1958, Part B, para. 10] 

The Special Fund was established by 
the General Assembly on October 14, 
1958, with the purpose of providing sys- 
tematic and sustained assistance in fields 
essential to the integrated technical, eco- 
nomic and social development of the less 
developed countries. 

The Fund is administered by a Man- 
aging Director under the policy guidance 
of a Governing Council of eighteen states 
(Argentina, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Ghana, India, Italy, Japan, Mexi- 
co, Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, USSR, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia). Paul G. 
Hoffman is the Managing Director. 

By the procedure laid down in the 
Assembly’s resolution of last year, the 
annual reports of the Governing Council 
of the Special Fund are first reviewed by 
the Economic and Social Council which 
then transmits the reports, together with 
its own comments, to the General Assem- 
bly which reviews the progress and op- 
erations of the Fund as a separate item 
on its agenda. 

The first annual report of the Govern- 
ing Council (Doc. E/3270) states that 
unanimous approval was given to thir- 








teen projects totaling $7,550,000 in the 
following countries: Argentina, the five 
Central American Republics (Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador), Ghana, Greece, Guinea, India, 
Israel, Poland, Thailand, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic, Yugoslavia. Unanimous 
approval also was given to the Fund's 
$400,000 adminstrative budget for 1959, 
to its financial regulations, and to the 
Governing Council's own rules of pro- 
cedure. On the basis of indications avail- 
able to the Managing Director of the 
Fund, the report states that contributions 
equivalent to at least $26 million would 
be pledged by governments for 1959. 

In the course of the Economic and 
Social Council’s review of the report, the 
Managing Director stated that the first 
major emphasis of the Fund would be 
on demonstrating the wealth-producing 
potential of unsurveyed resources, on 
major training and research institutes, 
and on surveys leading to early invest- 
ment. 


30. Economic development of under- 
developed countries 


(a) Report .by the Secretary-General 
on measures taken by the governments of 
member states to further the economic 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries in accordance with General As- 
sembly resolution 1316 (XIll) of De- 
cember 12, 1958 


At its previous session, the Assembly 
invited member states in a position to 
assist the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries to inform the 
Economic and Social Council at its sum- 
mer session in 1959 and the General 
Assembly at its fourteenth session of 
measures which they have taken or con- 
template taking to assist such develop- 
ment. The less developed countries were 
similarly asked to inform the Council 
and the Assembly of any measures they 
may decide to take to advance their eco- 
nomic and social progress. On the basis 
of the information received, the Secre- 
tary-General was requested to prepare 
an interim report. 

This report (Doc. E/3258) contains the 
replies received up to May 10, 1959, 
from Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The first part of the report 
summarizes the substance of these replies 
according to subjects (technical assist- 
ance, financing of economic development, 
scientific cooperation, long-term planning, 
expansion of international trade). A sec- 
ond part gives the original replies or 
Secretariat summaries of the information 
submitted. Replies received after May 10 
appear in an addendum to the report. 


(b) Progress in the field of financing 
of economic development of underde- 
veloped countries [resolution 1317 
(XII1) of December 12, 1958] 

At its previous session, the Assembly 
also called on member states to consider 
appropriate contributions to the Special 
Fund in order to achieve the volume of 
resources envisaged by the Assembly, and 
urged member states to continue work- 
ing for the establishment of a United 
Nations capital development fund. The 
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review, as a separate subject of its agenda, 
progress in the field of financing the 
economic development of the less de- 
veloped countries, particularly progress 
toward the establishment of a United 
Nations capital development fund. 


31. Programs of technical assistance 


(a) Report of the Economic and So- 
cial Council 

In its annual report to the Assembly 
the Council reviews the general activities 
of the United Nations regular and ex- 
panded programs of technical assistance 
and gives an account of its own decisions 
on these programs. The Council called 
for increased contributions to the expand- 
ed program; it decided that, on an ex- 
perimental basis, country programming 
procedures of technical assistance would 
be planned on a two-year basis; it also 
decided on arrangements for computa- 
tion of local costs of technical assistance, 
as well as on allocation of administra- 
tive and operational services costs be- 
tween the expanded program and the 
regular United Nations budget. 


(b) United Nations assistance in pub- 
lic administration: report of the Secre- 
tary-General [resolution 1256 (XIII) of 
November 14, 1958] 


At its thirteenth session, the Assembly 
authorized the Secretary-General to assist 
governments participating in the United 
Nations technical assistance programs, at 
their request, to secure on a temporary 
basis the services of qualified persons to 
perform duties of an executive or opera- 
tional character as might be defined by 
these governments and as servants of 
these governments, it being understood 
that such duties would normally include 
the training of nationals to assume the 
responsibilities temporarily assigned to 
these internationally recruited experts. 
An appropriation of $200,000 was au- 
thorized for 1959, and the number of 
experts limited to twenty-five. The Secre- 
tary-General was invited to report to the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
twenty-eighth session and to the Assem- 
bly at its fourteenth session on the prog- 
ress of this experiment. 


The Secretary-General reported to the 
Council that twenty-eight countries had 
submitted ninety requests and that the 
nature of these requests, showed there 
was a significant need for executive and 
operational personnel. He accordingly 
proposed the continuance of the present 
system on a somewhat wider basis. 


The Council noted that the large 
number of requests received from govern- 
ments in many parts of the world pro- 
vided evidence of the widespread need 
for this kind of aid. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that the time that had elapsed since 
the beginning of the experiment had been 
too brief, and the range of the experi- 
ment had been too narrow, to justify the 
drawing of final conclusions, the Council 
recommended to the Assembly that the 
experiment be continued on the basis of 
the Assembly’s 1958 resolution; and that, 
in deciding the question of continuing 
the experimental program it take into 
account the views expressed by the 
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Assembly also decided to continue to 








Technical Assistance Committee on the 
present status of the program and the 
desirability of allowing the Secretary- 
General adequate scope in the carrying 
out of the experiment within the limits 
of the resources it makes available. 


(c) Confirmation of the allocation of 
funds under the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance [resolution 831 
(IX) of November 26, 1954] 

During the Assembly’s session, the 
Technical Assistance Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council will con- 
vene to review and approve the Expand- 
ed Program of Technical Assistance for 
the year 1960, as recommended by the 
Technical Assistance Board. The program 
then will be submitted by the Committee 
to the Assembly which will confirm the 
allocation of funds authorized by the 
Committee to each of the organizations 
participating in the Expanded Program. 


32. United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency: progress report of the 
Administrator for Residual Affairs of 
the Agency [resolution 1304 (XIII) of 
December 10, 1958] 


The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency was established by the 
General Assembly on December 1, 1950, 
to administer the relief and rehabilitation 
program of the United Nations in Korea. 
The Agency ceased as an operational 
organization in 1958, and an Adminis- 
trator for the Residual Affairs of the 
Agency, H. E. Eastwood, was appointed. 

The UNKRA Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of Canada, India, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Uruguay, 
was to continue in being until the termin- 
ation of the Agency’s program. 


33. Report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees 


The annual report of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
Auguste R. Lindt, covers the period May 
1958 to May 1959. The basic report 
(Doc. E/3263) was discussed by the 
Economic and Social Council in July and 
will be submitted in printed form to the 
Assembly together with reports of the 
Executive Committee of the High Com- 
mission’s Program. 

The Executive Committee has approved 
programs for 1959 amounting to $4,700,- 
000. For 1960 the target is $12 million. 
The refugee programs are financed by 
voluntary governmental and nongovern- 
mental contributions and bigger contribu- 
tions are hoped for in response to the 
appeals for the World Refugee Year. 

The 1960 program will help resettle 
some 9,000 refugees of European origin 
who are on the Chinese mainland; re- 
settle some 5,700 refugees who are under 
the High Commissioner’s mandate and 
will still be in camps in Europe at the 
end of this year; aid some 28,700 refu- 
gees in the handicapped category who 
are among the refugees under the Com- 
missioner’s mandate, who are outside 
camps in Europe. 

The High Commissioner’s Office will 
also continue to cooperate with the 
League of Red Cross Societies in a basic 
feeding program for some 180,000 refu- 
gees from Algeria who are at present in 





Morocco and Tunisia. The problem ot 
the Hungarian refugees, the High Com- 
missioner has reported, is nearing its 
final solution. 


34. Draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights [Decision of the General 
Assembly on December 12, 1958] 


The Assembly’s decision referred to 
above was to give priority at the four- 
teenth session to consideration of the 
draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights. These covenants—one on civil 
and political rights, the other on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights—were 
originally prepared by the Commission 
on Human Rights and have been under 
consideration by the General Assembly 
since 1954. 

So far, the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee of the 
Assembly has approved: 

The preambles to the Covenants; 

Article I, on the right to self-deter- 
mination, which is the same in both 
covenants; 

Ten articles covering economic, social 
and cultural matters such as the right 
to work and fair wages, trade union 
rights, social security, welfare, health, 
education, and freedom for scientific re- 
search; 

Six articles on civil and political mat- 
ters covering the right to life, prohibition 
of torture and slavery, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, humane treatment of 
convicted persons, and prohibition of 
imprisonment merely for failure to ful- 
fil contractual obligations. 


No final action on any article has as 
yet been taken by the Assembly itself. 


Among the main issues still to be dealt 
with by the Third Committee are fifteen 
draft articles on civil and political rights; 
special measures that would assure im- 
plementation of the rights set forth in 
the covenants; the question of reserva- 
tions that might be made by contracting 
states; and special provisions concerning 
the application of the covenants in states 
with a federal system of government and 
in non-self-governing territories. 


35. Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information: text of the draft convention 
formulated by the Committee on the 
Draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation and report of the Secretary- 
General on the comments of govern- 
ments thereon [resolution 1313 C 
(XIII) of December 12, 1958] 


The draft convention on Freedom of 
Information was prepared in 1951 by an 
ad hoc committee of the General Assem- 
bly. Since then it has been discussed on 
various occasions by the Economic and 
Social Council and the Assembly, but no 
final decision has been taken. Early in 
1958, the text of the preamble and the 
nineteen articles of the draft convention 
were again circulated to member states 
so that they would be brought to the at- 
tention also of countries recently ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 

At its thirteenth session, the Assembly 
agreed that an additional opportunity 
should be given to member states to 
crystallize their views on the proposed 
convention and requested the Secretary- 
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General to invite further comments and 
proposals from them on the draft text. 
The Assembly also agreed to discuss the 
draft convention at its 1959 session, 
giving special consideration to any new 
proposals that may be made. 

(The text of the draft convention is 
contained in the report of the ad hoc 
committee—Doc. A/AC/42/7. The ob- 
servations received from governments 
are summarized in Doc. A/4173). 


36. Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories transmitted under 
Article 73 e of the Charter: reports of 
the Secretary-General and of the Com- 
mitte on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


Under Article 73 e of the Charter, 
member states administering non-self- 
governing territories, other than trust 
territories, transmit annually to the Sec- 
retary-General statistical and other in- 
formation of a technical nature relating 
to economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in the territories they administer. 
Summaries and analyses of the informa- 
tion prepared by the Secretary-General 
are examined each year by the Commit- 
tee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories which reports to the 
Assembly. 

(a) Progress achieved by the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories in pursuance 
of Chapter X1 of the Charter [resolution 
1053 (XI) of February 20, 1957] 


In accordance with a 1957 request of 
the General Assembly, the Secretariat 
of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies concerned have prepared a series 
of studies for an overall report—the first 
of its kind—reviewing progress achieved 
in non-self-governing territories since the 
establishment of the United Nations, 
toward the goals set forth in Chapter XI 
of the Charter. 

The report, now nearly completed, will 
consist of a general and an analytical 
section as well as a section summarizing 
the information which has been placed 
before the Committee during past years. 
Among a wide range of specific topics 
dealt with are developments in agricul- 
ture, power and industry, public finance, 
race relations, cooperative societies, so- 
cial welfare, demographic conditions, 
health achievements and nutrition, and 
educational progress on all levels includ- 
ing adult education and technical and 
vocational training. 

Having been asked to recommend the 
method which the Assembly might adopt 
in examining the report, the Committee 
felt that it would be practical to entrust 
the detailed examination of the report to 
a small body. Should the Assembly de- 
cide to assign the work to the Committee, 
its members agreed that the Committee 
could accomplish the task next year, in 
addition to its normal work. 


(b) Information on educational con- 
ditions 


Each year, the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
gives special attention in its studies to 
either economic, social or educational 
conditions. This year’s report (Doc. A/ 
4111) to the Assembly is primarily con- 
cerned with educational conditions. The 


report states that “in vast areas less than 
one-tenth of the children of school-going 
age are attending schools and many do 
not remain at school for the minimum 
period required to lay firm foundations 
for permanent literacy.” While appreciat- 
ing, in general, the progress made in re- 
cent years, the Committee expressed the 
view that acceleration in the pace of 
educational advances is necessary. 


(c) Information on other conditions 


In addition to devoting special atten- 
tion to educational conditions, the Com- 
mittee at its tenth session last spring also 
discussed social and economic conditions. 


(d) General questions relating to the 
transmission and examination of informa- 
tion 


In the course of its tenth session, the 
Committee was informed of decisions by 
the Governments of the United States 
and France to cease transmitting infor- 
mation to the United Nations on certain 
of their non-self-governing territories. 

The representative of the United States 
informed the Committee that since the 
most recent session of the Committee, the 
United States Congress had voted to ad- 
mit Alaska and Hawaii as the forty-ninth 
and fiftieth states of the Union. His Gov- 
ernment would shortly inform the Secre- 
tary-General that it intended to cease 
transmitting statistical and other informa- 
tion on those two territories. This would 
leave the United States with only three 
non-self-governing territories on which 
information would continue to be sent. 
They are American Samoa, Guam and 
the Virgin Islands. 

The representative of France consid- 
ered that it was not appropriate for the 
Committee to discuss the decision taken 
by his Government to cease transmitting 
information on all the territories, except 
the New Hebrides, on which France had 
been transmitting information in the past. 
A communication (Doc. A/4096) to the 
Secretary-General from the permanent 
representative of France explained in 
brief that because of the internal autono- 
my granted the territories the French 
Government had decided to stop sending 
information on French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, 
the Comoro Archipelago and French 
Somaliland. 

The representatives of Iraq, Ghana, 
Ceylon and India stated that, according 
to an earlier Assembly resolution, the 
General Assembly would have to con- 
sider the communication from the Gov- 
ernment of France and the one to be 
sent by the United States concerning the 
cessation of information on the territories 
concerned. 

The representatives of Ceylon, Ghana 
and India also noted that no information 
on the territories under the administra- 
tion of Portugal had as yet been made 
available to the Committee. 

(e) Report of the Secretary-General 
on new developments connected with the 
association of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories with the European Economic 
Community [resolution 1330 (XIII) of 
December 12, 1958] 

Noting with concern that the admin- 
istering members had thus far submitted 
no information on the possible effects of 


the association of the non-self-governing 
territories under their administration with 
the European Economic Community, the 
Assembly last year again invited the ad- 
ministering members concerned to trans- 
mit information concerning this matter. 

The Assembly also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare for the four- 
teenth session a report on new develop- 
ments connected with the association of 
non-self-governing territories with the 
EEC, taking into account the information 
to be submitted by the administering 
members and the studies that might be 
undertaken in this connection by other 
United Nations bodies and international 
organs. 

(f) Offers of study and training fa- 
cilities under resolution 845 (1X) of 
November 22, 1954: report of the Secre- 
tary-General [resolution 1331 (XIII) of 
December 12, 1958) 

In 1954 the Assembly, in a resolution 
on educational advancement in non-self- 
governing territories, invited member 
states “to extend generously their offers 
of facilities not only for study and train- 
ing of university standard but, in the 
first place, for study at the post-primary 
level as well as technical and vocational 
training of immediate practical value.” 
It also recommended that the administer- 
ing members “make the greatest possible 
use” of such offers. 

Each year, the Secretary-General sub- 
mits a report to the Assembly giving de- 
tails of the offers made and the extent 
to which they have been taken up. 

In 1958 the Assembly noted that the 
major part of the scholarships offered by 
member states remained unutilized. 

It invited the administering members 
to ensure that such offers may be utilized 
and to render every possible assistance to 
the candidates, particularly with regard 
to facilitating their travel formalities. It 
also requested the offering states to take 
into account the necessity of furnishing 
complete information about the scholar- 
ships offered and, whenever possible, the 
need to provide travel funds to prospec- 
tive students. 

The resolution requested the Secretary- 
General to include, in his future reports, 
detailed information concerning the actu- 
al use made of the offers. 


37. Election to fill vacancies in the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories 


This Committee is composed of mem- 
bers transmitting information on the non- 
self-governing territories they administer 
and an equal number of non-administer- 
ing members usually elected by the 
Fourth Committee on behalf of the As- 
sembly. First established on a three-year 
basis in 1949, the Committee was con- 
tinued by the Assembly for further peri- 
ods of three years in 1952, 1955 and 
1958. 

The Committee at present is composed 
of Australia, Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States (mem- 
bers transmitting information) and Brazil, 
Ceylon, the Dominican Republic, Ghana, 
Guatemala, India and Iraq (elected mem- 
bers). 
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Elections will be held during the com- 
ing Assembly to fill two vacancies caused 
by the expiry at the end of this year of 
the terms of Ceylon and Guatemala. 


38. Question of South West Africa: 


(a) Report of the Good Offices Com- 
mittee on South West Africa {resolution 
1243 (XIIL) of October 30, 1958]; 

In 1957 the Assembly decided to estab- 
lish a Good Offices Committee to discuss 
with the Government of the Union of 
South Africa “a basis for an agreement 
which would continue to accord the ter- 
ritory of South West Africa an inter- 
national status.” The territory was origi- 
nally administered by the Union of South 
Africa under a League of Nations Man- 
date. 

The Good Offices Committee, com- 
posed of Sir Charles Noble Arden-Clarke 
(United Kingdom), Vasco T. Leitao da 
Cunha (Brazil) and Walter N. Walmsley 
(United States), held joint discussions 
with the South African Government in 
Pretoria in 1958 and then made its re- 
port to the Assembly last year. 

The Assembly decided not to accept 
the suggestions contained in the report 
“that envisage partition and annexation 
of any part of the territory as a basis for 
the solution of the question of South 
West Africa,” and invited the Committee 
to renew discussions with the South 
African Government in order to find a 
basis for an agreement which would con- 
tinue to accord to the territory “as a 
whole” an international status, “and 
which would be in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations.” 

(b) Report of the Committee on South 
West Africa [resolution 749 A (VIII) 
of November 28, 1953]; 

The Assembly’s committee which re- 
ports annually on conditions in South 
West Africa also continued its work this 
year. This committee, established in 1953 
after attempts to reach an agreement with 
the South African Government on some 
form of United Nations supervision over 
South West Africa had failed, is to func- 
tion “until such time as an agreement is 
reached” between the United Nations 
and the Union of South Africa regarding 
South West Africa. 

The South African Government, how- 
ever, has declined to submit annual re- 
ports to the United Nations on the terri- 
tory or to forward petitions from in- 
habitants of the territory. It has main- 
tained that the mandate for South West 
Africa has lapsed and, with the demise 
of the League of Nations, it recognizes 
no other international obligations regard- 
ing its administration of the territory. 
Consequently, the reports of the Commit- 
tee to the Assembly on conditions in the 
territory have been based on data com- 
piled by the Secretariat. 

(c) Study of legal action to ensure 
the fulfilment of the obligations assumed 
by the Union of South Africa in respect 
of the Territory of South West Africa 
— 1247 (XIII) of October 30, 


The Committee on South West Africa 
was asked in 1957 to make a study of 
this subject, and to consider further the 
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question of securing from the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice advisory opinions 
regarding the administration of the terri- 
tory. Last year the Assembly decided to 
resume further consideration of the mat- 
ter at its fourteenth session. 

(d) Election of three members of the 
Committee on South West Africa [reso- 
lution 1061 (XI) of February 26, 1957] 

As originally constituted in 1953, the 
Committee on South West Africa con- 
sisted of seven members. In February 
1957 the Assembly decided to increase 
its membership to nine, with one-third 
of its members retiring each year. Mem- 
bers of the Committee are appointed by 
the Assembly on the recommendation of 
the Fourth Committee. 

The Assembly resolution, however, did 
not specify which members should retire 
annually; it left that decision to the in- 
dividual members of the Committee. Re- 
tiring members are eligible for reelection. 

Present members of the Committee 
are Brazil, Ethiopia, Finland, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Ireland, the Philippines, the 
United Arab Republic and Uruguay. 


39. Offers by member states of study 
and training facilities for inhabitants of 
trust territories: report of the Trustee- 
ship Council [resolution 1277 (XIII) of 
December 5, 1958] 


Noting that the major part of the 
scholarships offered by United Nations 
member states for inhabitants of trust 
territories remained unutilized, the As- 
sembly “once again” invited the admin- 
istering authorities to take all necessary 
measures, consistent with the interests 
and needs of the territories and their 
peoples, to ensure that such scholarships 
may be utilized by the inhabitants of the 
trust territories. 

It invited the administering authorities 
to render every assistance to those per- 
sons who have applied for, or have been 
granted, scholarships or fellowships, par- 
ticularly with regard to facilitating their 
travel formalities, and requested the 
members offering scholarships to take 
into account, whenever possible, the 
need to provide travel funds to prospec- 
tive students. It also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to give such assistance’ as 
is possible. 

The Secretary-General submitted to the 
Trusteeship Council at its twenty-fourth 
session a report (Doc. T/1462) giving 
detailed information concerning the ac- 
tual use of such scholarships according 
to information supplied by the member 
states offering them. The Council took 
note of this report, a summary of which 
is included as a separate section of the 
Council’s report to the General Assembly. 


40. Question of the frontier between 
the trust territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration and Ethiopia: re- 
ports of the Governments of Ethiopia 
and of Italy [resolution 1345 (XIII) of 
December 13, 1958] 


Since the placing of Somaliland under 
the trusteeship administered by Italy, the 
General Assembly has been concerned 
with the question of delimiting the fron- 
tier between Somaliland and Ethiopia. In 
1957, the Assembly noted that direct 
negotiations between the Governments of 


Ethiopia and Italy had not resolved some 
of the main differences between the 
parties and recommended the establish- 
ment of an arbitration tribunal. 

Appointed in accordance with the pro- 
cedure recommended by the Assembly, 
this tribunal consists of three jurists—one 
appointed by Ethiopia, one by Italy, and 
the third by agreement between the two 
other jurists. The tribunal was to delimit 
the frontier in accordance with terms of 
reference agreed to by the two govern- 
ments with the assistance of an independ- 
ent person to be appointed by agreement 
between them. 

In 1958 the Assembly was informed 
that the arbitration tribunal had not met 
because no agreement had been reached 
on its terms of reference, nor on the 
appointment of an independent person. 
The Assembly thereupon recommended 
that if the two governments could not 
agree within three months on the choice 
of an independent person they invite the 
King of Norway to nominate such a 
person. Subsequently, on May 6, 1959, 
Trygve Lie, former United Nations Sec- 
retary-General, was nominated by the 
King of Norway to serve as the independ- 
ent member who would assist in drawing 
up the terms of reference of the arbitra- 
tion tribunal. 

In August 1959, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil expressed the hope that the negotia- 
tions now under way will enable the 
parties concerned to reach a mutually 
satisfactory settlement before Somalia at- 
tains independence in 1960. 

The Assembly in 1958 also requested 
the governments of Ethiopia and of Italy 
to report to its fourteenth session on the 
measures taken to resolve the frontier 
problem. 


41. The future of the trust territory 
of the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration [resolution 1350 (XIII) 
of March 13, 1959] 


At its thirteenth session, the Assembly 
recommended that separate plebiscites be 
held under United Nations supervision in 
both the northern and southern parts of 
British-administered Cameroons in order 
to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants 
regarding their future. 

The plebiscite in the Northern Cam- 
eroons, the Assembly recommended, 
should be held about the middle of 
November 1959, and that in the South- 
ern Cameroons between the beginning 
of December 1959 and the end of April 
1960. 

To supervise both plebiscites in the 
British Cameroons, the Assembly elected 
Ambassador Djalal Abdoh of Iran to be 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, 
who will act on behalf of the General 
Assembly. He will be assisted by ob- 
servers and staff to be appointed by the 
Secretary-General in consultation with 
him. 

(a) Organization of the plebiscite in 
the southern part of the territory: ques- 
tion of the two alternatives to be put to 
the people and the qualifications for 
voting 

With respect to the plebiscite in the 
Southern Cameroons, the Assembly de- 
cided that the two alternatives to be put 















to the people and the qualifications for 
voting in the plebiscite there should be 
considered by the General Assembly at 
its fourteenth session. 

(b) Report of the United Nations 
Plebiscite Commissioner on the plebiscite 
in the northern part of the territory and 
report of the Trusteeship Council 

As for the plebiscite in the Northern 
Cameroons, the Assembly recommended 
that the people there should be asked if 
they wish the Northern Cameroons to 
be part of the northern region of Nigeria 
when the Federation of Nigeria becomes 
independent, or whether they favor de- 
ciding the future of their country at a 
later date. 

The United Nations Plebiscite Com- 
missioner is requested to submit to the 
Trusteeship Council a report in two 
parts on the organization, conduct and 
results of the plebiscites. The first part 
of the report, dealing with the plebiscite 
in the Northern Cameroons, is to be sub- 
mitted in time for transmission to the 
General Assembly for consideration be- 
fore the end of the fourteenth session. 
The Assembly requested the Trusteeship 
Council to transmit the reports of the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, 
together with any recommendations and 
observations it considers necessary. 

To consider the report of the United 
Nations Plebiscite Commissioner on the 
plebiscite in the Northern Cameroons, 
the Trusteeship Council has decided to 
convene a special session in November 
1959 at United Nations Headquarters. 


42. Financial reports and accounts, 
and reports of the Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations, for the financial 
year ended December 31, 1958 

The report (Doc. A/4116) shows that 
obligations incurred for 1958 amounted 
to $60,848,555 compared with total ap- 
propriations of $61,121,900. At the end 
of the year there was an unobligated bal- 
ance of $273,345. Receipts from mis- 
cellaneous income exceeded the antici- 
pated amounts by $86,474. Thus, total 
income credited for the financial year 
represented by members’ contributions 
and miscellaneous income ($61,208,374) 
exceeded the total of obligations incurred 
by $359,819. 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund, 
for the financial year ended December 
31, 1958 

The financial report on UNICEF (Doc. 
A/4113) shows that the expenditures of 
the Fund during 1958 amounted to $22,- 
436,262 while income was $23,007,601. 

(c) United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1958 

The report (Doc. A/4117) shows that 
the surplus at the end of 1958 was $3,- 
257,192. The working capital at the end 
of 1957 was $18,906,209, with an in- 
crease of $3,293,711 in 1958, making the 
working capital at the end of 1958 $22,- 
199,920. 

(d) United Nations Refugee Fund, for 
the financial year ended December 31, 
1958 

The report (Doc. A/4118) shows that 
as of December 31, 1958, the surplus in 
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the Fund amounted to $1,837,896, repre- 
senting money available for approved 
projects. 


43. Supplementary estimates for the 
financial year 1959 

A report on supplementary expenses 
not included in the regular budget ap- 
propriations for 1959 will be submitted 
by the Secretary-General in the course 
of the Assembly session. 


44. Budget estimates for the financial 
year 1960 

An estimated gross budget of $61,863,- 
200 for 1960 has been submitted by the 
Secretary-General (Doc. A/4110). The 
figure is $1,061,080 higher than the ap- 
proved gross appropriations for 1959 of 
$60,802,120. Income to offset 1960 ex- 
penditures is estimated at $11,569,300 
which would leave a net expenditure 
level of $50,293,900. Net expenditures 
for 1959 were approved at $49,359,240. 
The Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions has sub- 
mitted a report (Doc. A/4170) recom- 
mending an overall reduction of $649,900 
in the 1960 estimates. 


45. Appointments to fill vacancies in 
the membership of subsidiary bodies of 
the General Assembly 


(a) Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions 

This Committee consists of nine mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly for 
a term of three years. 

Three retire each year but are eligible 
for reelection. Members whose terms of 
office expire at the end of 1959 are 
André Ganem (France), Kadhim Khalaf 
(Iraq) and T. J. Natarajan (India). A fur- 
ther vacancy has been created by the 
resignation of John E. Fobes (United 
States), so it will be necessary for the 
General Assembly to appoint a member 
for the unexpired part of his term, Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, to December 31, 1961 
(Doc. A/4123 and Add.1). 


(b) Committee on Contributions 

This is a ten-member Committee whose 
members also retire by rotation and are 
eligible for reappointment. Members 
whose three-year terms of office expire 
at the end of 1959 are A. H. M. Hillis 
(United Kingdom), Fernando A. Galvao 
(Brazil) and Sidney Pollock (Canada) 
(Doc. A/4126). 

(c) Board of Auditors 

The Board consists of three members 
(Doc. A/4120). At each regular session 
the Assembly appoints one auditor to 
take office from July 1 of the next year 
for a three-year term. The election this 
year will be to fill the vacancy caused 
by the expiration of the term of office of 
the Auditor-General of Colombia. 

(d) Investments Committee: Con- 
firmation of the appointment made by 
the Secretary-General 

The Investments Committee consists of 
three members appointed for three-year 
terms by the Secretary-General after con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. The appointment is subject to the 
approval of the Assembly. A vacancy will 
be caused by the expiration of the three- 


year term of office of Jacques Rueff 
(France) on December 31, 1959. The 
Secretary-General will submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its confirmation the 
reappointment of Mr. Rueff as a member 
of the Investments Committee for a 
three-year term to commence January 1, 
1960. The Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions has 
concurred in this reappointment, and 
Mr. Rueff is willing to continue to serve. 

(e) United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal 

The Tribunal is composed of seven 
members appointed by the Assembly for 
three-year terms (Doc. A/4127). Those 
members whose terms of office expire at 
the end of 1959 are Harold Riegelman 
(United States) and Lord Crook (United 
Kingdom). 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension Com- 
mittee 

This Committee consists of three mem- 
bers and three alternates elected by the 
General Assembly, three members and 
three alternates appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General, and three members and 
three alternates elected by the staff of 
the United Nations Secretariat. The term 
of office of the present members elected 
by the Assembly will expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. 


46. Report of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary funds [reso- 
lution 1296 B (XIII) of December 5, 
1958] 

Certain activities of the United Na- 
tions and the speciaiized agencies are 
financed by voluntary contributions of 
member governments. Such activities, not 
provided for in the regular budgets of the 
United Nations or the agencies, include 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, the United Nations Refugee Fund 
and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. 

To assist in obtaining funds for these 
programs, the Assembly during its thir- 
teenth session again requested the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds to serve un- 
til the close of the fourteenth session of 
the Assembly. The President appointed a 
Committee composed of Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Canada, France, Lebanon, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

As in previous years, the Assembly will 
also convene, during its fourteenth ses- 
sion, an ad hoc committee composed of 
all members for the announcement of 
voluntary contributions to UNREF and 
UNRWA. There will be separate meetings 
for each of the two refugee programs. 


47. Scale of Assessments for the ap- 


portionment of the expenses of the 
United Nations: report of the Committee 
on Contributions [resolution 1308 B 
(XIII) of December 10, 1958] 

At its thirteenth session, the Assembly 
approved a report of the Committee on 
Contributions containing a revised scale 
of contributions for the apportionment 
of United Nations expenses which would 
not normally be reviewed until 1961. 
However, under rule 161 of the Assem- 
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bly’s rules of procedure, the Committee 
is instructed to advise the Assembly on 
the assessment recommended for new 
members. The Republic of Guinea was 
admitted to United Nations membership 
on December 12, 1959, and the Com- 
mittee’s present report to the Assembly 
(Doc. A/4112) contains the recommen- 
dation that Guinea should be assessed at 
the minimum rate, 0.04 per cent, for the 
years 1959, 1960, 1961 but that its con- 
tribution for those years should repre- 
sent miscellaneous income to the United 
Nations and should not alter the present 
three-year scale. 


48. Audit reports relating to expendi- 
ture by specialized agencies of technical 
assistance funds allocated from the Spe- 
cial Account [resolution 519 A (VI) of 
January 12, 1952] 

Subject to the confirmation of the 
Assembly, the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee authorizes the allocation of funds 
to each of the participating organizations 
in proportion to their share in the ap- 
proved overall program. These funds are 
drawn from the net financial resources, 
after setting aside the expenses of the 
secretariat of the Technical Assistance 
Board and such amounts as may be re- 
quired to reimburse the Working Capital 
Fund and Reserve Fund for withdrawals 
during the preceding year to finance 
obligations for urgent needs authorized 
by the Executive Chairman of TAB. 

An audit report (Doc. A/4116) under 
this term relates to expenditures of tech- 
nical assistance funds for the year ended 
December 31, 1958. 


49. Administrative and Budgetary Co- 
ordination between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies: report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions 


The 1960 budget estimates of nine 
specialized agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency will be the sub- 
ject of a separate report of the Advisory 
Committee. 

In its tenth report to the session (Doc. 
A/4170) the Advisory Committee states 
that the total of these budgets, as ap- 
proved or proposed for 1960, amounts to 
$65,061,750. This total, together with 
the proposed budget of the United Na- 
tions, makes an aggregate of $126,924.,- 
950 which member states of the eleven 
organizations will be asked to appropri- 
ate during 1960. 

Apart from the above, members will 
also be invited to contribute to extra- 
budgetary activities, such as UNICEF, the 
Special Fund, technical assistance, refu- 
gee aid, etc. Assuming the same level of 
contributions to these programs in 1960 
as in 1959, the total of the regular 
budgets of the United Nations, the spe- 
cialized agencies, IAEA and voluntary con- 
tributions would be of the order of $235 
million in 1960. 

The Advisory Committee has sub- 
mitted separate reports on coordination 
between the United Nations and IAEA 
(Doc. A/4135) and between the United 
Nations and the International Telecom- 
munication Union (Doc. A/4148). 


_ 50. Construction of the United Na- 
tions building in Santiago, Chile: Prog- 
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ress report of the Secretary-General |res- 
olution 1273 (XIII) of November 14, 
1958] 

At its thirteenth session the Assembly 
authorized the Secretary-General to pro- 
ceed with the preparation of plans and 
construction of a United Nations build- 
ing in Santiago, on land donated by the 
Government of Chile, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $850,000. The building will house 
United Nations offices in that city, in- 
cluding the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. 


51. United Nations International 
School: report of the Secretary-General 
[resolution 1297 (XIII) of December 5, 
1958] 


The Assembly during its thirteenth 
session requested the Secretary-General 
to continue to use his good offices to as- 
sist the Board of Trustees of the Inter- 
National School in finding suitable ac- 
commodations for the school in the im- 
mediate vicinity of United Nations Head- 
quarters, in developing plans for a build- 
ing, and in efforts to raise funds from 
private sources for the construction of a 
building and, if necessary, for the acqui- 
sition of a site. The Assembly last year 
granted the school, as an exceptional 
measure, a sum of $32,700 to meet the 
expected deficit during the academic year 
1958-59. 


52. Public information activities of 
the United Nations: report of the Secre- 
tary-General [resolution 1335 (XIII) of 
December 13, 1958] 

Last year, the Assembly reviewed 
United Nations public information activi- 
ties on the basis of a report by a Com- 
mittee of Experts. It requested the Secre- 
tary-General to give effect in 1959 to 
those recommendations made by the 
Committee which in his opinion would 
further the objectives of the United Na- 
tions public information program with 
the maximum of effectiveness at the low- 
est possible cost. 


In his report on the progress made in 
carrying out the Assembly’s request (Doc. 
A/4122), the Secretary-General recalls 
the concern of member states that a 
policy of stabilization of public informa- 
tion expenditures should apply over a 
period. He recommends that this policy 
should involve: stabilization at the cur- 
rent level of professional staff employed 
in public information activities; outpost- 
ing of additional professional staff within 
the current level for execution of field 
production projects; utilization of com- 
bined Secretariat staff resources to meet 
additional demands in the operation of 
information centers; stabilization of the 
amount of operational funds for the in- 
formation media at the total sum ap- 
proved for 1959; provision of local costs 
including local staff of the information 
centres, at the level required for effective 
operation. 


The Advisory Committee on Admin- 
isrative and Budgetary Questions, in its 
comments (Doc. A/4170) on the Secre- 
tary-General’s report, considers the new 
policy outlined “a step forward,” but 
states that the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posals “represent, at best, a possible slow- 


ing down of further increase of expendi- 
ture on public information activities.” 


53. United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Fund 


(a) Annual report on the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund; 

The financial statement of the Fund 
for the year ended September 30, 1958, 
shows that the principal of the Fund 
increased from $69,697,682 to $80,393,- 
303 during the year and that the effec- 
tive yield was at an annual rate of 3.522 
per cent. 

(b) Report on the fifth actuarial valu- 
ation of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund. 


54. Personnel Questions 


(a) Geographical distribution of the 
staff of the Secretariat: report of the 
Secretary-General [resolution 1294 (XIII) 
of December 5, 1958]; 

(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff; 

(c) Other personnel questions. 

The Assembly last year recommended 
that the Secretary-General should con- 
tinue his efforts to achieve a better geo- 
graphic distribution of the staff at all 
levels, giving particular regard to posts 
at the top level, and that more inter- 
change of personnel between Headquar- 
ters and United Nations field offices 
should be carried out whenever possible. 

The Secretary-General was requested 
to report more fully to this year’s session 
of the Assembly on the progress made. 


55. Report of the International Law 
Commission on the work of its eleventh 
session 


The International Law Commission 
held its eleventh session in Geneva from 
April 20 to June 26, 1959. The main 
topics dealt with in the report (Doc.A/ 
4169) are: the law of treaties, consular 
intercourse and immunities, and ad hoc 
diplomacy. 

The “Law of Treaties” was one of the 
subjects selected by the Commission at 
its first session for codification. At its 
1959 session, the Commission considered 
the first of four reports submitted by its 
Chairman, Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, of the 
United Kingdom, in his capacity as 
special rapporteur for the subject. The 
Commission adopted fourteen articles to- 
gether with a commentary including in- 
troductory provisions relating to the 
scope of a proposed code. The articles 
deal with the drawing up, conclusion 
and entry into force of treaties. They 
are intended to be incorporated into a 
code which may contain more than one 
hundred articles. When completed, a first 
draft of the code will be submitted 
through the Secretary-General to govern- 
ments for their observations. 


On the subject of “Consular Inter- 
course and Immunities,” the Commis- 
sion’s report submits nineteen articles as 
the first part of a draft convention. The 
Commission is to give priority in 1960 to 
completion of the draft which will then 
be submitted to governments for their 
observations. The text will be reviewed 
by the Commission in 1961 in the light 
of observations received. In its final form, 
the convention is intended to comple- 
ment the draft convention on diplomatic 
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intercourse and immunities (see item 56 
below). 

The Commission’s report recalls that 
the Commission decided to study ad hoc 
diplomacy, which constittues one form 
of diplomatic relations between states, as 
the draft articles prepared by the Com- 
mission on diplomatic intercourse and 
immunities had been limited to perma- 
nent diplomatic missions. The Commis- 
sion anticipates that its special rappor- 
teur on the subject will submit a report 
to its 1960 session. 

Such questions as cooperation with 
other bodies and the planning of future 
work are also dealt with in the Com- 
mission’s report. 


56. Diplomatic Intercourse and Im- 
munities (resolution 1288 (XII1) of De- 
cember 5, 1958; Report of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission (Doc. A/3859) ) 

In 1952 the General Assembly request- 
ed the International Law Commission to 
undertake the codification of “diplomatic 
intercourse and immunities.” At its 1954 
session, the Commission began work on 
the subject and in 1957 adopted a series 
of provisional draft articles with com- 
mentary which were transmitted to gov- 
ernments for comment. At its 1958 ses- 
sion the Commission reviewed the draft 
articles in the light of comments ex- 
pressed by member governments and by 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the 1957 
session of the Assembly. The Commis- 
sion then prepared a complete set of 
draft articles on diplomatic intercourse 
and immunities, but dealing only with 
permanent missions and not “ad hoc di- 
plomacy.” 

After considering these draft articles, 
the Assembly decided in 1958 to include 
the item in the agenda of its fourteenth 
session with a view to the early conclu- 
sion of a convention, and to consider 
which body should be entrusted with the 
formulation of the convention. 


57. Question of the publication of a 
United Nations juridical yearbook [reso- 
lution 1291 (XIII) of December 5, 1958] 


In 1958 the General Assembly asked 
the Secretary-General to prepare a report 
on the question of the publication of a 
United Nations juridical yearbook, in- 
cluding the technical and financial im- 
plications of such a project, and taking 
into account the suggestions made during 
discussions in the Sixth (Legal) Commit- 
tee that year. The Assembly also decided 
to include the item in the agenda of its 
fourteenth session. 

The report of the Secretary-General 
is contained in Doc.A/4151. 


58. Question of initiating a study of 
the juridical regime of historic waters, 
including historic bays [resolution 1306 
(XILL) of December 10, 1958] 

The United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, which met in Geneva 
last year, adopted a resolution requesting 
the General Assembly “to arrange for a 
study of the juridical regime of historic 
waters, including historic bays, and for 
the communication of the results of such 
study to all states members of the United 
Nations.” 

A note by the Secretary-General (Doc. 
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A/4161) gives the texts of the resolutions 
adopted by the Conference and by the 
General Assembly on the subject. 


59. Prevention of the wider dissemin- 
ation of nuclear weapons [item proposed 
by Ireland] 

In submitting this item for the agenda, 
the permanent representative of Ireland 
recalled in an explanatory memorandum 
(Doc.A/4125) that at the last Assembly 
session Ireland had drawn attention to 
“the dangers to world peace involved in 
the spread of nuclear weapons and to 
the urgent need that the present nuclear 
powers would remain the sole possessors 
of such weapons.” Subsequently, the 
Irish Minister for External Affairs had 
introduced a draft resolution on this sub- 
ject (Doc.A/C.1/L.206). 

In the Assembly’s First (Political) 
Committee, the second paragraph of the 
draft resolution—which would have the 
Assembly recognize the dangers inherent 
in the further dissemination of nuclear 
weapons—was approved by a roll-call 
vote of 37 to none with 44 abstentions. 
The representative of Ireland then with- 
drew the resolution as a whole after 
expressing satisfaction that no votes had 
been cast against the paragraph. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the reconstituted 
Disarmament Commission would deal 
with the question as one of its first items. 

The Irish memorandum goes on to 
declare: “In the light of the recognition 
of the dangers involved in the wider dis- 
tribution of nuclear weapons implied in 
the vote of the First Committee at the 
thirteenth session of the General Assem- 
bly, and of subsequent developments, the 
Irish Government believes’ it will be the 
wish of the General Assembly to give 
further consideration to this important 
and urgent question at its fourteenth ses- 
sion in the hope that effective and gen- 
erally acceptable means of dealing with 
it may be found.” 


60. Question of the representation of 
China in the United Nations 


Inclusion of this item in the agenda 
was requested by India in a letter dated 
July 13 (Doc.A/4139), which said it was 
necessary to consider the matter “not 
only from the point of view of the legiti- 
mate rights of the Chinese people and 
their Government, but also from the 
point of view of the effectiveness of the 
Organization itself.” There was no doubt, 
the memorandum asserted, “that only the 
People’s Government of China is in a 
position to comply with those decisions 
and recommendations of the United Na- 
tions which affect the Chinese specifical- 
ly or which are addressed to all member 
states.” 

India submitted similar items at the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth sessions, 
but in each case the General Assembly 
endorsed the recommendation of its Gen- 
eral Committee not to include the item 
in the agenda. The Assembly also de- 
cided not to consider, at each session 
concerned, “any proposals to exclude the 
representatives of the Government of the 
Republic of China or to seat representa- 
tives of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China.” 





The vote in the Assembly in 1956 
was 47 in favor to 24 against, with 8 
abstentions; in 1957, 47 in favor to 27 
against, with 7 abstentions; and in 1958, 
44 in favor to 28 against, with 9 ab- 
stentions. 


61. Question of Algeria [item pro- 
posed by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic and Yemen] 


This question was first included in the 
Assembly’s agenda at the tenth regular 
session in 1955. The General Committee 
had recommended that the item should 
not be included, but this recommenda- 
tion was rejected by the Assembly (27 
votes for the recommendation, 28 
against, with 5 abstentions). After the 
vote, the Chairman of the French delega- 
tion declared that his Government would 
consider as null and void any recom- 
mendation which the Assembly might 
make in a matter which fell exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of his 
Government. Later in the session (No- 
vember 25, 1955) the Assembly decided, 
without objection or debate “not to con- 
sider further” the item at the tenth ses- 
sion. 

At the eleventh session (1956) the As- 
sembly unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion which expressed the hope that “in a 
spirit of cooperation, a peaceful, demo- 
cratic and just solution will be found, 
through appropriate means in conform- 
ity with the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” France did not par- 
ticipate in the vote. 

At the twelfth session (1957) the As- 
sembly unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion which, among other things, ex- 
pressed the wish that “in a spirit of ef- 
fective cooperation, pourparlers will be 
entered into and other appropriate means 
utilized, with a view to a solution, in 
conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” France did not participate in this 
vote. 

Last year, at the thirteenth session, no 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly. 
The First Committee approved by 32 in 
favor, 18 against, with 30 abstentions a 
seventeen-power draft resolution which 
included the following clauses: 

“Recognizing the right of the Algerian 
people to independence, 

“Deeply concerned with the continu- 
ance of the war in Algeria, 

“Considering that the present situation 
in Algeria constitutes a threat to 
international peace and security, 

“Taking note of the willingness of the 
Provisional Government of the Al- 
gerian Republic to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Government of 
France, 

“Urges negotiations between the two 
parties concerned with a view to 
reaching a solution in conformity 
with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” 

When this draft resolution came before 

the Assembly on December 13, 1958, the 
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plenary meeting first voted (39 to none, 
with 42 abstentions) to delete the clause 
referring to “the willingness of the Pro- 
visional Government of the Algerian Re- 
public to enter into negotiations. . . .” 
It then voted on the draft as amended. 
There were 35 votes in favor, 18 against, 
with 28 abstentions. As the required two- 
thirds majority had not been secured, the 
resolution failed of adoption. 

In submitting the item for the agenda 
of this year’s session, the twenty-five 
sponsoring countries state in their ex- 
planatory memorandum (Doc.A/4140) 
that, “despite the appeals in the resolu- 
tions adopted at the eleventh and twelfth 
sessions and contrary to the wishes of 
the majority of member states expressed 
at the thirteenth session, there has been 
no indication of improvement in the 
Algerian situation and the hostilities con- 
tinue unabated with increasing suffering 
and loss of human life. A million Al- 
gerian civilians are reported to have been 
displaced from their homes and re- 
grouped in other areas where they are 
undergoing severe hardship.” 

In this situation, the memorandum 
adds, “the attainment of a solution in 
conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions becomes increasingly difficult.” 


62. Treatment of people of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa 
[item proposed by India and Pakistan]: 


(a) Explanatory memorandum by the 
Government of India 

(b) Explanatory memorandum by the 
Government of Pakistan 

This question has been before the Gen- 
eral Assembly since 1946. At the 1958 
session, the Assembly noted that India 
and Pakistan had reiterated their readi- 
ness to pursue negotiations with the 
South African Government to seek a 
solution, but that the South African 
Government had not agreed to do so. 
The Assembly appealed to the South 
African Government to enter into nego- 
tiations to that end with India and Paki- 
stan, and invited the parties to report as 
appropriate, jointly or separately, to the 
Assembly regarding any progress which 
might be made. The Assembly also in- 
vited member states to use their good 
offices, as appropriate, to bring about ne- 
gotiations. 

On July 14, both India (Doc.A/4145) 
and Pakistan (Doc. A/4146) requested 
inclusion of the item in the agenda of 
the forthcoming session. Both countries 
stated, in their explanatory memoran- 
dums, that they had addressed communi- 
cations to the South African Government 
expressing readiness to enter into nego- 
tiations. However, they had received no 
response, and they were not aware of 
any steps taken by any member states 
in accordance with the Assembly’s invita- 
tion inviting them to use their good of- 
fices. Both delegations expressed hope 
that the Assembly would be able to rec- 
ommend “further measures” to make 
possible a solution of this problem. 


63. Question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa [Item proposed 
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by Ceylon, Cuba, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Ireland, United Arab Republic, Uruguay 
and Venezuela] 


This item has been before the General 
Assembly since 1952. In submitting it 
for the agenda again this year, in a letter 
dated July 15 (Doc.A/4147), the 12 dele- 
gations said that “there has been not the 
slightest indication” that the South Afri- 
can Government had taken any step in 
the matter in consonance with past As- 
sembly appeals that it “reconsider gov- 
ernmental policies which impair the right 
of all racial groups to enjoy the same 
rights and fundamental freedems.” On the 
contrary, all available information indi- 
cated that the situation remained “ag- 
gravated.” 

This, they said, caused “a grave threat 
to the peaceful relations between ethnic 
groups of the world,” which was grow- 
ing “more dangerous every day.” They 
believed that the United Nations “should 
continue to offer its assistance with a 
view to a peaceful solution being found 
for this problem.” 


Supplementary Items 


1. Question of the consistent applica- 
tion of the principle of equitable repre- 
sentation in the election of the President 
of the General Assembly: item proposed 
by Czechoslovakia. 


On August 13, Czechoslovakia re- 
quested inclusion of this item in the 
agenda. The explanatory memorandum 
states that the principle of equitable geo- 
graphical representation, one of the fun- 
damental principles of the Charter, “has 
not been consistently applied” in the 
election for one of the most important 
offices of the United Nations—the office 
of President of the General Assembly. 

Since the beginning of the United 
Nations, the memorandum continues, the 
office has been held five times by repre- 
sentatives of countries in Western Europe 
and the British Commonwealth; five 
times by representatives of countries in 
Asia and Africa; three times by repre- 
sentatives of countries in Latin America, 
and “not a single time” by representa- 
tives of countries in Eastern Europe. 

The memorandum asserts that “the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
this question is an impediment to further 
development of cooperation and the 
strengthening of mutual confidence 
among the member states of the United 
Nations.” 


2. Question of French nuclear tests in 
the Sahara: item proposed by Morocco. 


This item was submitted by Morocco 
in a letter dated August 13 (Doc. A/ 
4183). The accompanying explanatory 
memorandum states that on several oc- 
casions, since the French Government 
had expressed its intention of conduct- 
ing nuclear experiments in the Sahara, 
the Moroccan Government had “drawn 
the attention of the responsible French 
authorities to the multiple dangers and 
grave consequences which such experi- 





ments are bound to entail”. Again quite 
recently, the memorandum says, the Mo- 
roccan Government had made repre- 
sentations after the French Government’s 
official decision to explode an atomic 
bomb there. 

In view of the “anxiety” of the Mo- 
roccan population of the different parts 
of the southern Sahara exposed to the 
consequences of the planned experiments 
and “in view of France’s refusal to pay 
heed to Morocco’s warnings and of its 
rejection of the most recent Moroccan 
notes,” the memorandum continues, the 
Moroccan Government had decided to 
put the question before the General As- 
sembly, “considering that it has exhaust- 
ed all direct and peaceful means for the 
settlement of this problem”. 


3. Proposed amendments to certain 
provisions of the pension scheme regula- 
tions of the International Court of Jus- 
tice: item proposed by the Secretary- 
General. ‘ 


The Secretary-General’s note on this 
item (Doc. A/4184) states that he is 
proposing this item pursuant to a request 
from the Court. The proposed amend- 
ments, says the note, relate to the fol- 
lowing points: (a) the grant of a pen- 
sion to members of the Court who re- 
sign, and (b) the grant to retiring mem- 
bers of the Court of the right to a pen- 
sion amounting to one-twentieth of the 
salary of a judge for each year of serv- 
ice, and the increase in the maximum of 
pension from the present ceiling of one- 
third to one-half of such salary. 


4. Draft Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child (Economic and Social Council 
resolution 728 C (XXVIII)). 


In 1924, the Assembly of the League 
of Nations adopted a declaration of the 
rights of the child, known as the "Dec- 
laration of Geneva”. In 1950, the United 
Nations Social Commission elaborated 
the Geneva text and adopted a draft 
which was later submitted to the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights. 
However, work on the draft declara- 
tion was suspended for several years 
pending the formulation of similar pro- 
visions in the draft international cov- 
enants on human rights, which are still 
under consideration by the General As- 
sembly. In April 1959 the Commission 
on Human Rights again worked on this 
subject and unanimously adopted a draft 
declaration on the rights of the child, 
consisting of a preamble and a set of 
eleven principles. 

The Economic and Social Council, at 
its summer session this year in Geneva, 
decided by resolution 728 C (XXVIII) 
to transmit the chapter of the Commis- 
sion’s report relating to the draft declara- 
tion, together with amendments to the 
text proposed during the Council’s ses- 
sion, to the General Assembly for con- 
sideration at its fourteenth session. (For 
text of the draft declaration, see pages 
23-24 of Doc. E/3229.) 


5. Suspension of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests: item proposed by India. 

This item was proposed by India in a 
letter dated August 16 (Doc. A/4186). 
The accompanying explanatory mem- 
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orandum recalls that the Government of 
India has repeatedly drawn the attention 
of the United Nations “to the deteriora- 
tion in the situation over the last few 
years by the development and accumula- 
tion of new weapons, the increase in the 
number of countries possessing them and 
the possibility of further increases.” 

With developments in the field of 
armaments and outer space missiles, the 
memorandum goes on, “any major con- 
flict may result in the annihilation of 
the world’s population and the extinc- 
tion of all forms of life”. Moreover, it 
continues, there is an ever-growing haz- 
ard from the accumulation of radiation 
from test explosions of nuclear weapons. 

The memorandum points out that ex- 
perts, meeting in Geneva in 1958, de- 
termined that it was technically and 
scientifically practicable to establish ar- 
rangements to ensure observance of any 
agreement on the suspension of nuclear 
tests. As a consequence, the states testing 
such weapons met in a further confer- 
ence, which began in Geneva on October 
31, 1958, with a view to reaching agree- 
ment on suspension of tests. Such in- 
formation as the Government of India 
has of the conference, adds the mem- 
orandum, indicates that some progress 
has been made, and India hopes that the 
Geneva talks will reach a successful con- 
clusion. However, “in the unfortunate 
event of no agreement being reached at 
Geneva in the near future,” the mem- 
orandum concludes, a discussion of this 
problem in the Assembly “should con- 
tribute to its early and satisfactory solu- 
tion”. 

6. Reservations to multilateral con- 
ventions: the Convention on the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization: item proposed by India 

On January 6, 1959, the Government 
of India deposited at United Nations 
Headquarters its instrument of accept- 
ance of the Convention on the Inter- 





governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, together with the following 
declaration: 

“In accepting the Convention of the 
1imco, the Government of India declare 
that any measures which it adopt or may 
have adopted for giving encouragement 
and assistance to its national shipping 
and shipping industries (such, for in- 
stance, as loan-financing of national ship- 
ping companies at reasonable or con- 
cessional rates of interest, or the alloca- 
tion of Government-owned or Govern- 
ment-controlled cargoes to national ships 
or the reservation of the coastal trade 
for national shipping) and such other 
matters as the Government of India may 
adopt, the sole object of which is to 
promote the development of its own 
national shipping, are consistent with 
the purposes of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization as 
defined in Article 1(b) of the Conven- 
tion. Accordingly, any recommendations 
relating to this subject that may be 
adopted by the organization will be sub- 
ject to reexamination by the Government 
of India. The Government of India fur- 
ther expressly state that its acceptance 
of the above-mentioned Convention 
neither has nor shall have the effect of 
altering or modifying in any way the 
law on the subject in force in the terri- 
tories of the Republic of India.” 


On January 13, 1959, the first Assem- 
bly of mco adopted a resolution re- 
questing the United Nations Secretary- 
General to circulate India’s instrument 
of acceptance, together with its declara- 
tion, to member states for their views. 

In requesting the inclusion of a sup- 
plementary item on this question, India 
stated in an explanatory memorandum 
of August 16, 1959 (Doc. A/4188) that 
it had been informed by the Secretary- 
General, in a letter dated February 6, 
1959, that if “no objection to the dec- 
laration from a state party to the IMco 


Convention” was received, India would 
be listed as a party to the Convention. 

The memorandum states that the Gov- 
ernment of India does not find any res- 
olution or decision of the General As- 
sembly which authorizes the application 
of the unanimity rule in regard to multi- 
lateral conventions concluded under 
United Nations auspices. It expresses the 
view that the application of this rule in 
regard to multilateral conventions such 
as the convention on IMCo is “contrary 
to the advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on ‘Reserva- 
tions to the Genocide Convention’ and 
is also not in conformity with resolution 
598 (VI) of the General Assembly”. 

Therefore, India “considers that the 
General Assembly should pronounce it- 
self clearly” on the principles and pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Secretary- 
General in discharging his functions as 
a depositary of instruments of ratifica- 
tion, accession or acceptance of conven- 
tions concluded before the date of adop- 
tion of General Assembly resolution 598 
(VI) and with particular reference to the 
IMCO Convention. [The latter was signed 
on March 6, 1948.] 

Resolution 598 (VI), adopted on Jan- 
uary 12, 1952, requests the Secretary- 
General, in respect of future conventions 
concluded under United Nations auspices: 


(1) to continue to act as a depositary 
in connection with the deposit of docu- 
ments containing reservations or objec- 
tions, without passing upon the legal 
effect of such documents; and 

(2) to communicate the text of such 
documents relating to reservations or ob- 
jections to all states concerned, leaving 
it to each state to draw legal conse- 
quences from such communications. 


ImMco became a specialized agency of 
the United Nations on January 13, 1959, 
when the agreement establishing the 
terms of the relationship of IMCo with 
the United Nations entered into force. 


Rapid Concerted Action Urged for Economic Development 


(Continued from page 39) 


the economic field, which has a special 
priority at this time.” 

Representatives of the specialized 
agencies also made statements. They 
referred to action taken with a view 
to increasing coordination, concerted 
action and the concentration of activi- 
ties. Some delegations expressed the 
view that the Council should revise its 
working methods in order to make its 
proceedings more efficient and that it 
should concentrate on policies dealing 
with current problems. 

The Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General to undertake, in consulta- 
tion with the appropriate specialized 
agencies and other competent organ- 
izations, an evaluation of the tech- 
niques of long-term economic projec- 
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tions, their applicability to countries 
in different stages of development and 
the possibilities and limitations of these 
techniques. The Council further re- 
quested the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit to the Council at its thirtieth ses- 
sion an initial report giving a summary 
account of such projections made to 
date and the problems encountered in 
their preparation. 

In other resolutions, the Council 
made recommendations for improving 
coordination between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies in 
activities relating to water resources 
and to nuclear energy. 

In addition, the Council made rec- 
ommendations to ensure broad coop- 
eration in preparations for the “Free- 


dom from Hunger” campaign, which 
will be under the management of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. 

The Council will resume its twenty- 
eighth session at Headquarters during 
the current session of the Assembly 
or soon after. Matters not yet dealt 
with include various appointments and 
elections and the Council’s own work 
program for 1960. 

In addition to Mr. Villegas, the 
President, officers are Jerzy Michalow- 
ski, of Poland, First Vice-President, 
and Ghufran Ahmed Farugi, of Pak- 
istan, Second Vice-President. Ernst 
Michanek, of Sweden, was Chairman 
of the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. 
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Re 
EO Get Gage 


UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 
dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


July 17 — August 16 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 
July 22-23: Closed meetings 


Committee on South West Africa 


July 23 to August 11: During a series 
of meetings the Committee discussed 
and prepared that part of its report to 
the General Assembly which deals with 
the political, economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions in South West Africa, 
a territory administered by the Union of 
South Africa under a League of Nations 
Mandate. 

On August 11 the Committee approved 
its report, containing its findings and 
recommendations on conditions in the 
territory, as well as resolutions on peti- 
tions, communications and hearings. 

The Committee decided to meet again 
on August 24 to consider the report of 
its Sub-Committee on Legal Questions. 


United Nations Administrative Tribunal 


The Tribunal began a series of meet- 
ings in Geneva on August 3 for ap- 
proximately two weeks. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(Twenty-eighth session) 

July 17-31 
Special Fund 


The Council held a general debate on 
July 16 and 17 on the report of the 
Special Fund. Statements were made by 
the Acting Chairman of the Governing 
Council and by the Managing Director, 
as well as by delegates and a representa- 
tive of FAO. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


On July 17 the Council adopted unani- 
mously four resolutions on its regional 
economic commissions as submitted by 
the Economic Committee (E/3279). In 
these it took note of the reports of the 
Economic Commission for Europe (E/ 
3227), the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (E/3214), the 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
(E/3246/Rev.1) and the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa (E/3201) and en- 
dorsed their programs of work. It also 
amended the terms of reference of ECAFE 
and ECLA so as to permit them to deal 
with the social aspects of economic de- 
velopment and to establish liaison with 
other regional economic commissions. 


Transport and Communications 


On the same date the Council took up 
the report of the Economic Committee 
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(E/3287) on the report of the ninth 
(final) session of the Transport and 
Communications Commission (E/3264) 
and adopted three resolutions. 

In the first, adopted by 11 votes to 
none, with 5 abstentions, the Council, 
cognizant of the fact that important func- 
tions in the field of transport and com- 
munications are being carried out by 
other specialized agencies, decided to 
terminate the Commission and transfer 
its residual activities to the Council and 
its regional economic commissions. 


Travel and Tourism 


The second resolution, adopted unani- 
mously, calls for the furtherance of tech- 
nical studies in the field of international 
travel and tourism and envisages the pos- 
sibility of holding an international con- 
ference on those subjects. 


Transport of Dangerous Goods 


The third resolution, also adopted 
unanimously, relates to the work and 
report of a Committee of Experts for 
Further Work on the Transport of Dan- 
gerous Goods (E/CN.2/191 and Add.1), 
which was set up under Council resolu- 
tion 645 G(XXIII) of April 26, 1957, 
and which met in Geneva from March 
9 to 26, 1959. In the light of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the Council, 
among other things, called for: (1) the 
amendment of the recommendations of 
a 1956 Committee of Experts (E/CN.2/ 
170); (2) the continuance of the 1959 
Committee, and the holding of its next 
session in the late summer of 1960, or at 
such time as warranted by circumstances; 
(3) the setting up and convening of a 
three-member group of experts on ex- 
plosives to meet concurrently with the 
Committee of Experts; (4) the circula- 
tion of “Comparative Study of the Sys- 
tems of Regulations on Packing Danger- 
ous Goods for Transport” to ECE, to the 
Central Office for International Transport 
by Rail (Berne), to the United States 
Coast Guard and to such other authori- 
ties or bodies as desired. Under the 
terms of the same resolution, recommen- 
dations on the transport of radioactive 
substances would be drawn up by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Finally, governments and interested in- 
ternational organizations were asked, 
among other things, to furnish informa- 
tion on the extent to which they can 
bring their own practices into general 
conformity with the recommendations of 
the Committee of Experts. 

As recommended in the report of its 
Economic Committee (E/3287), the 
Council also endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Experts re- 


garding the symbol for the labelling of 
corrosive substances. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


On July 20 the Council approved the 
report of the Committee on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations (E/3284) on 
applications for hearings. 


United Nations High C 


The general debate on the annual re- 
port of the High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees opened on July 20 with a state- 
ment by the High Commissioner. The 
representatives of various delegations also 
spoke, and statements were made by the 
observer for Italy and representatives of 
the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations and the World Veterans 
Federation. At the conclusion of the de- 
bate the Council took note of the High 
Commissioner’s report (E/3263) and the 
annexed report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gram (E/3263/Add.1). 


for Refugees 





International commodity problems 


The Council adopted unanimously on 
July 24 a draft resolution submitted by 
the Economic Committee (E/3291) by 
which the Council approved the work 
program of the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade, including the 
study of measures to deal with fluctua- 
tions in primary commodity markets, and 
asked for a report at its thirtieth session 
on the advisability and, if appropriate, 
the practical arrangements for holding 
a joint session of the Commission and the 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems. 
The purpose of such a session would be 
to study the first substantive report on 
prospective production of, and demand 
for, primary commodities. One of the 
operative paragraphs of this resolution 
was voted on separately at the request 
of Mexico and adopted by 14 votes to 
none, with 3 abstentions. This paragraph 
contains the recommendations of the 
Council that governments, in dealing 
with problems of a specific commodity, 
take into account the possible harmful ef- 
fects of any contemplated action on 
countries which produce primary com- 
modities, in particular the less-developed 
countries and those dependent to a high 
degree on the export of a narrow range 
of such commodities. 


Scientific and Technical Exchange 


On July 27 the Council concluded con- 
sideration of the item on the world 
economic situation by adopting unani- 
mously two draft resolutions submitted 
by its Economic Committee (E/3292 and 
Corr. 1). 

The first resolution was submitted in 
draft form to the Economic Committee 
by France, Mexico, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Poland, the Sudan, the United 
Kingdom and the USSR (E/AC.6/L.250 
and Add. 1) and adopted unanimously 
by the Committee on July 22. It replaced 
an earlier USSR draft (E/L.837) which 
was withdrawn by the sponsor. 

The Council expressed satisfaction with 
measures being taken by various United 
Nations and other bodies to promote the 
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exchange of scientific and technical ex- 
perience and decided to reconsider the 
question at its thirty-first session in the 
light of the discussion of the five-year 
program appraisals of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies now in 
preparation. 


Cooperation in Economic Field 


The second resolution relates to As- 
sembly requests on international coopera- 
tion in economic fields. In draft form 
(E/AC.6/L.249) it was introduced by 
Mexico in the Economic Committee, 
which accepted it unanimously on July 
22. In this resolution the Council took 
note of the compendium of resolutions 
on various principles of economic co- 
operation prepared by the Secretary- 
General (E/3202, Annex) and of the 
views expressed by governments (E/ 
3202, Add.1-9) in reply to Assembly 
resolution 1321 (XIII) on the desirabil- 
ity of formulating a statement of the 
economic objectives of the United Na- 
tions and of the means of international 
cooperation that might serve to attain 
those objectives. The resolution also re- 
quests for the Council’s thirtieth session 
an analytical and comparative summary 
of all government replies received. 


Narcotic Drugs Control 


The Council completed consideration 
of this item on July 30 by adopting nine 
resolutions previously adopted by the 
Social Committee on July 16 and 17 and 
submitted to the Council in the report of 
the Committee (E/3293). Most of the 
resolutions were based on draft resolu- 
tions adopted by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs during its fourteenth session 
from April 27 to May i5, 1959, and for- 
warded to the Council in the Commis- 
sion’s report (E/3254 and Corr. 1). The 
resolutions adopted by the Council were 
as follows: 

(1) Report of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. Originally presented by the 
Commission, this resolution, amended 
orally by the United States, was adopted 
unanimously by the Social Committee, 
and later by the Council. It notes the 
report of the Commission and endorses 
its work program. 

(2) Participation in the Protocol of 
November 19, 1948. In this resolution, 
which was presented by the Narcotics 
Commission and adopted unanimously 
by both the Social Committee and the 
Council, governments which have not yet 
done so are urged to adhere to the Pro- 
tocol signed at Paris on November 19, 
1948. The Protocol brings under inter- 
national control drugs outside the scope 
of the Convention of July 13, 1931, for 
limiting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs as 
amended by the Protocol signed at Lake 
Success on December 11, 1946. 

(3) Provisional control of new nar- 
cotic drugs. The resolution, presented by 
the Commission, was adopted in the 
Social Committee by 17 votes to 0, with 
1 abstention, and in the Council by 16 
votes to 0, with 1 abstention. It urges 
governments to take certain steps to 
bring under the provisional control of 
international treaties new narcotic drugs 
which may produce addiction. 
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(4) Question of Cannabis. This resolu- 
tion on the medical use of cannabis was 
presented by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs and adopted unanimously 
by the Social Committee and the Coun- 
cil. Under its terms WHO is invited to 
prepare a report on the use of cannabis 
for the extraction of useful drugs, par- 
ticularly of the antibiotic type, for the 
fifteenth session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, if possible, and, if not, 
for the conference of plenipotentiaries 
called by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (resolution 689 J (XXVI)) for the 
adoption of the Single Convention. 

(5) Symbol for identification of pack- 
ages containing narcotic drugs. A draft 
resolution (E/AC.7/L.332) presented in 
the Social Committee by the United 
States as an alternative for a draft reso- 
lution presented by the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs was adopted unanimous- 
ly by the Committee and by the Council. 
By its terms the Council took no action 
on the Commission’s draft resolution on 
the placing of a certain symbol on pack- 
ages of narcotic drugs moving in trade, 
because the Plenipotentiary Conference 
will have before it provisions on the sub- 
ject contained in the third draft of the 
Single Convention (E/CN.7/AC.3/9), ar- 
ticle 41, paragraph 5). 

(6) Carriage of narcotic drugs in first- 
aid kits of aircraft. This resolution, pre- 
sented by the Commission and adopted 
unanimously by the Social Committee 
and the Council invites the Secretary- 
General, assisted by ICAO, WHO and the 
International Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion to prepare and distribute to govern- 
ments in time for consideration by the 
fifteenth session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, a set of requirements 
for narcotic drugs carried in the first-aid 
kits of aircraft engaged in international 
flight. The purpose of such requirements 
is to prevent the abuse of such nar- 
cotics, and their diversion for illicit pur- 
poses. 

(7) Control and limitation of narcotic 
documentation. Presented by the Com- 
mission and adopted unanimously first 
by the Social Committee and then by 
the Council, this resolution embodies the 
Council’s decision to rescind paragraph 
2 (d) of resolution 626 C III (XXII) 
which requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare every five years a summary of 
national laws and regulations in the field 
of narcotics control. 

(8) Technical assistance in narcotics 
control. A joint draft resolution, which 
repeated some of the provisions of a 
resolution adopted by the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, was presented to the 
Social Committee by Afghanistan, Costa 
Rica, France, the Netherlands and the 
United States (E/AC.7/L.331). Adopted 
unanimously by the Committee and later 
by the Council, it would have the Gen- 
eral Assembly (1) decide to establish a 
continuing program for technical as- 
sistance in narcotics control within the 
regular budget of the United Nations; 
(2) invite FAO and WHO to maintain and 
develop their technical assistance activi- 
ties touching this field; and (3) express 
the hope for assistance from non-govern- 
mental organizations, including founda- 
tions and universities. 








(9) Permtanent Central Opium Board. 
In this resolution, adopted unanimously 
by the Social Committee and by the 
Council, the Council takes note of the 
report of the Board on its work in 1958 
(E/OB.14 and Add.). 


Human Rights 


On July 30 the Council adopted six 
resolutions on human _rights—four 
unanimously—presented in the report of 
the Social Committee (E/3285 and Corr. 
1). In the first, the Council took note of 
the report of the fifteenth session of the 
Commission on Human Rights (E/3229) 
and endorsed its work program. In the 
second, governments were asked when 
preparing their triennial reports on hu- 
man rights to take full account of the 
suggestions submitted by the Secretary- 
General (E/CN.4/776). 


Draft Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


The third resolution transmits to the 
General Assembly for consideration at 
its forthcoming session Chapter VII of 
the report of the Commission on Human 
Rights along with other relevant docu- 
mentation. 

Chapter VII contains the text of the 
draft Declaration adopted by the Com- 
mission on the basis of a draft prepared 
by the Social Commission in 1950 
(E/1678) and the comments of govern- 
ments and non-governmental organiza- 
tions thereon submitted under a 1957 
Council resolution 651 E (XXIV). 


Communications concerning human rights 


In the fourth resolution, which revises 
and amalgamates procedures previously 
used for the handling of communications 
on human rights, the Council approved 
the statement that the Commission on 
Human Rights “recognizes that it has no 
power to take any action in regard to 
any complaints concerning human 
rights,” and stated that the Secretary- 
General should so indicate to writers of 
all such communications. The Secretary- 
General was asked to inform the writers 
that their communications will be han- 
dled according to the procedures pro- 
vided for in the resolution. 


Convention on Discrimination in Employment 


The fifth resolution, adopted by 15 
votes to none, with 2 abstentions, relates 
to a convention and recommendation on 
discrimination in employment and occu- 
pation adopted by 110. Members of the 
United Nations or of ILo are invited to 
ratify the convention, or take other ap- 
propriate action, and to adjust their po- 
licies to the recommendation. 


Membership of the Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities 

The sixth resolution was adopted by 
13 votes to none with 3 abstentions. It 
increases the membership of the Sub- 
Commission from twelve to fourteen. 
The two new members will be elected at 
the resumed twenty-eighth session of the 
Council. 
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Advisory Services in Human Rights 


By adopting, by a vote of 14 to none, 
with 3 abstentions, a draft resolution on 
the program of advisory services in hu- 
man rights presented by the Social Com- 
mittee (E/3286), the Council on July 30 
approved the Secretary-General’s plan 
(E/3253) for holding three seminars in 
1960: one in Ethiopia on “the participa- 
tion of women in public life,” one in 
Japan on “the individual as beneficiary 
of criminal law and the legitimate limits 
of the penalties thereof,” and one in 
Vienna on “the protection of human 
rights in criminal procedure.” 


Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information 


On July 30 the Council adopted a draft 
resolution, submitted by the Social Com- 
mittee (E/3295), to which was annexed 
a draft declaration on freedom of infor- 
mation. Sponsored in Committee by 
Chile, Costa Rica, France, Mexico, the 
Netherlands and the United States, the 
draft resolution (E/AC.7/L.338) was 
adopted by both bodies by 13 votes to 3, 
with 2 abstentions. 

In it the Council: (1) accepted the 
text of the draft declaration for submis- 
sion to member governments, (2) trans- 
mitted it to them with an invitation for 
comment and reply by January 1, 1960, 
(3) requested the Secretary-General to 
prepare a report embodying such com- 
ments, and (4) decided to consider the 
question further at the twenty-ninth ses- 
sion. The following five articles are con- 
tained in the draft declaration. 

Everyone has the right to seek and 
convey information and ideas. All gov- 
ernments have the responsibility to pur- 
sue policies under which the free flow of 
information will be protected. Media of 
information should be employed in the 
service of the people. All media of in- 
formation should report honestly and in 
good faith. The rights and freedoms pro- 
claimed above should be universally rec- 
ognized and respected. 


World social situation 


On July 30 the Council adopted eleven 
resolutions on the world social situation 
presented by the Social Committee 
(E/3294). 

In the first, adopted unanimously, the 
Council took note of the report of the 
twelfth session of the Social Commission 
(E/3265) and endorsed its work pro- 
gram. The resolution was submitted 
originally to the Social Committee by 
Finland (E/AC.7/L.336) and adopted 
unanimously. 


Long-range housing program 


A resolution presented by the Social 
Commission and adopted unanimously 
by the Social Committee and the Council 
gives approval to a report entitled Long- 
Range Program of Concerted Interna- 
tional Action in the Field of Low-Cost 
Housing and Related Community Fa- 
cilities (E/CN.5/339) and asks the Sec- 
retary-General to send it to governments 
for comment and consideration along 
with the recommendations of the Social 
Commission and the Council. It invites 
the regional economic commissions, the 
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specialized agencies and the regional 
housing centres to review the program 
and to make provision for full partici- 
pation in the action proposed. It also 
recommends that governments institute 
or accelerate programs for the extension 
of low-cost housing and community fa- 
cilities as part of national development 
programs; recognizes that assistance by 
international organizations in this field 
should be organized on a _ long-term 
basis; and requests the Secretary-General 
to report to the thirtieth session, and to 
the Social Commission’s thirteenth ses- 
sion, on specific long-term joint and in- 
dividual projects planned by the par- 
ticipating organizations, 


International survey of social development 


A third resolution, presented by the 
Social Commission and amended by the 
United Kingdom (E/AC.7/L.334), was 
adopted by 17 votes to none, with one 
abstention, in the Social Committee and 
in the Council. In it the Council took note 
of the Second International Survey of Pro- 
grams of Social Development (E/CN.5/ 
332) and asked that material furnished 
by governments for future reports in the 
series include information on their ex- 
perience in the field of social develop- 
ment, including the difficulties and “les- 
sons learned” that might be useful to 
underdeveloped countries. The Secretary- 
General was asked, in consultation with 
the specialized agencies, to make use 
of this information in future reports and 
to include his own suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for consideration by the 
Social Commission and the Council. 


Social services 


In the fourth resolution presented by 
the Social Commission and adopted 
unanimously in the Social Committee 
and in the Council, appreciation is ex- 
pressed for two reports, one by a group 
of experts on National Social Service 
Programs (E/CN.5/333) and one a 
Secretariat report on Training for Social 
Work: Third International Survey (E/ 
CN.5/331). The resolution (1) proposes 
that the United Nations give particular 
attention to assisting member states at 
their request in drawing up, organizing 
and administering national social service 
programs and in training the necessary 
personnel; (2) authorizes the convening 
of an expert group of key national so- 
cial welfare officials, selected from 
among member states at different stages 
of economic development and with dif- 
ferent social structures, to analyze re- 
cent national experience; and (3) calls 
for a report for the Social Commission’s 
thirteenth session, analyzing government 
and other comment on the two reports 
referred to above. 


Suppression of traffic in persons 


Another resolution, presented by the 
Social Commission, amended by the 
United Kingdom (E/AC.7/L.335) and 
adopted unanimously in the Social Com- 
mittee, and by 17 votes to none, with 
one abstention, in the Council, relates 
to a Convention on the Suppression of 
the Traffic in Persons and of the Ex- 











ploitation of the Prostitution of Others, 
adopted by the General, Assembly on 
December 2, 1949, and to a Secretariat 
report on the same subject (E/CN.5 
338). The resolution asks governments 
to take “all appropriate measures” to 
eliminate the causes leading to traffic 
in persons and exploitation of prostitu- 
tion by constantly improving the social 
and economic living conditions of their 
people. It also makes a recommendation 
to the governments mentioned in article 
23 of the Convention (member states 
and any other state which has been §in- 
vited by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to become a party to the Conven- 
tion). It recommends that they give con- 
sideration to the adoption of the mea- 
sures proposed in section IX of the Sec- 
retariat’s report and, in their biennial 
reports submitted on the basis of the 
questionnaire approved by the Council 
in resolution 390A(XIII), inform the 
Secretary-General of the progress made. 
The Secretary-General is authorized to 
make arrangements for the publication 
“aS appropriate” of the information re- 
ceived and to ask for supplementary in- 
formation if necessary, 


Future of the United Nations social defence 
program 


This resolution, presented by the So- 
cial Commission, was adopted by 15 
votes to none, with 3 abstentions, in the 
Social Committee, and by 16 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions, in the Coun- 
cil. The resolution, among other things, 
expresses the belief that the United Na- 
tions should retain leadership and re- 
sponsibility in the field of social defence 
and requests that consultations with the 
International Penal and Penitentiary 
Foundation and other non-governmental 
organizations be continued in order to 
find the best arrangements for their 
closer association with the United Na- 
tions in the field of the prevention of 
crime and the treatment of offenders. 
The Secretary-General is also requested 
to proceed with the measures to bring 
into operation regional institutes in 
Latin America and in the Far East. 


Work program for 1959-1961 


The Council adopted two resolutions 
on United Nations progress in the so- 
cial field from January to December 
1959 and its work program for 1959- 
1961. Both resolutions were presented 
by the Social Commission. The first, on 
advisory social welfare services, was 
adopted in the Social Committee by 15 
votes to none, with 2 abstentions, and in 
the Council by 17 votes to none, with 
one abstention. It expresses concern that 
the present budget allotment for such 
services does not permit many urgent 
and valid requests from the newly de- 
veloping countries, particularly in Africa, 
to be met. The General Assembly is 
requested to take into consideration the 
necessity for further development of the 
program when it takes up the budget 
appropriations for 1960 and later years. 
The resolution also asks the Secretary- 
General to report to an early session of 
the Commission on the operation of the 
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existing programs, with recommendations 
for strengthening them. 

The other resolution, presented by the 
Social Commission and adopted unani- 
mously by the Social Committee and 
the Council, relates to the provision of 
supporting technical services required for 
planning and implementing the recently 
extended UNICEF program of aid to so- 
cial services for children. It requests the 
Secretary-General to continue to give 
high priority to assisting governments 
in the field of family and child welfare. 


Possibilities of supplying drugs and preventive 
medicines at low cost 


Both the Council and the Social Com- 
mittee adopted by 17 votes to none, with 
one abstention, a draft resolution intro- 
duced by Bulgaria (E/AC.7/L.333/Rev. 
1), which recommends that national and 
international services and organizations 
concerned with medical care give spe- 
cial attention to the possibilities of sup- 
plying drugs and preventive medical 
preparations at a cost within the reach 
of low-income groups. WuHo is invited 
to give special attention to the question 
in its second report on the world health 
situation. 


Social aspects of economic development 


A resolution which expresses the 
Council’s concern over the severe bur- 
dens placed on social welfare services 
and facilities in urban areas because of 
the rapid increase in world population 
and the accelerated movement from rural 
to urban areas was adopted by 15 votes 
to none, with 3 abstentions. The original 
draft, sponsored by Afghanistan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Sudan 
and the United States, with oral amend- 
ments accepted by the sponsors, was 
adopted in the Social Committee by the 
same vote (E/AC.7/L.340, as amended). 

In this resolution the Council (1) de- 
clared itself in favor of placing greater 
emphasis on the social aspects inherent 
in the interrelated problems of popula- 
tion growth, urbanization and housing 
shortages; (2) expressed the hope that 
special efforts will be made to develop 
social programs in these fields with the 
help of member states, intergovernmental 
organizations, voluntary organizations 
and individual citizens; and (3) urged 
member states to consider the social im- 
plications at all stages of economic plan- 
ning and development, The Council also 
emphasized the importance of the com- 
munity development approach, especially 
in relation to its application to the prob- 
lem of mass movement of population to 
urban centres. It recommended that mem- 
ber states review “in detail” the avail- 
ability of trained social workers and 
experts with an understanding of socio- 
economic problems and consider plans, 
including the maximum utilization of 
existing personnel, for overcoming de- 
ficiencies that may be revealed. The 
Secretary-General, in cooperation with 
the specialized agencies, was asked to 
give special attention to including so- 
cial experts in planning economic pro- 
jects and carrying them out, especially 
in the initial stages. 


International Health and Medical Research Year 

A resolution in which the Council 
took note of the decisions of the twelfth 
World Health Assembly on the organi- 
zation of an international health and 
medical research year and transmitted 
them to the General Assembly was 
adopted by the Council and the Social 
Committee by 15 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions. The resolution was  sub- 
mitted in draft form by Mexico (E 
AC.7/L.339 and Corr.1) and amended 
orally by New Zealand. An amendment 
whereby the Assembly “should confirm 
its decision to have this year in 1961,” 
submitted orally by the USSR in the 
Social Committee, was rejected by 10 
votes to 3, with 5 abstentions. 


Technical assistance 


On July 30 the Council took up the 
report of the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee (E/3298) and adopted six reso- 
lutions presented by it. One, adopted 
unanimously, takes note of the annual re- 
port of the Technical Assistance Board 
(E/3226 and Add. 1); another, adopted by 
15 votes to none, with 3 abstentions, 
takes note of the report by the Secre- 
tary-General on the United Nations pro- 
grams of technical assistance (E/3236). 


Country programming procedures 


A resolution on procedures for the pro- 
gramming of the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, submitted by Af- 
ghanistan in Committee (E/TAC/L.192), 
was adopted unanimously by the Com- 
mittee and the Council. In it the Coun- 
cil decided, as an experiment, to put the 
planning of the expanded program on a 
two-year basis (1961-62) instead of on 
a one-year basis as heretofore. The de- 
cision does not affect the annual pledg- 
ing conference, and allocation of funds 
to each organization participating in the 
program will continue to be made on 
an annual basis. The Council also de- 
cided that any project which is planned 
for longer than the two-year period 
should be approved by the government 
concerned for the full duration, at the time 
when the project is first included in the 
country’s program. TAB was asked to 
submit to TAC at its November session 
detailed recommendations for implement- 
ing the program after consulting recip- 
ient governments through resident rep- 
resentatives; and TAC was asked to pre- 
pare for the resumed twenty-eighth ses- 
sion of the Council any necessary amend- 
ments to the resolutions governing the 
expanded program in order to establish 
and implement it on a two-year basis. 


Local costs arrangements 


This resolution, sponsored in draft 
form by Brazil and Sweden (E/TAC/ 
L.197), and with verbal changes, was 
adopted unanimously by the Committee 
and Council. It sets forth interim ar- 
rangements for assessing governments the 
local costs of the services of technical 
assistance experts and requests the Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of TAB to report to 
TAC in July 1960 on the means of dis- 
tributing the local vost obligations more 


equitably among the governments con- 
cerned. 


Allocation of administrative and operational 
services costs 


A draft resolution on the allocation 
of such costs between the expanded pro- 
gram and the regular budget was sub- 
mitted by the United States (E/TAC 
L.196/Rev.1) and adopted in Commit- 
tee by 21 votes to none, with 2 absten- 
tions, and in the Council by 16 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions. The resolution 
gives the interim measures for allocating 
amounts from the special account for 
the administrative and operational servi- 
ces costs of the organizations taking 
part in the expanded program and calls 
for consideration at the Council’s 1960 
summer session of further financial ar- 
rangements for such costs. 


Technical assistance in public administration 


A resolution on technical assistance 
in public administration, sponsored by 
Afghanistan, Costa Rica, the Nether- 
lands, the Sudan, Sweden and the United 
States '(E/TAC/L.195), was adopted 
with verbal changes by 17 votes to none, 
with 6 abstentions, in the Committee, 
and by 14 votes to none, with 4 absten- 
tions, in the Council. 


The resolution relates to an experi- 
mental program for the provision of op- 
erational, executive or administrative 
personnel (OPEX) to governments re- 
questing assistance in this form. Although 
the Council noted that the large num- 
ber of requests received from govern- 
ments in many parts of the world pro- 
vided evidence of the widespread need 
for this type of aid, it felt that the ex- 
periment has not gone on long enough 
and its range has been too narrow to 
justify the drawing of final conclusions. 
In the meantime, the Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly con- 
tinue the experiment on the basis of 
Assembly resolution 1256(XIII) of No- 
vember 14, 1958, and that it take into 
account the views of the Technical As- 
sistance Committee on the present status 
of the program and the desirability of 
allowing the Secretary-General adequate 
scope to carry it out within the limits 
of the resources made available. The 
resolution would also have the Assembly 
ask the Secretary-General to submit to 
the summer session of the Council in 
1960 a report analyzing in detail the 
progress of the experiment, along with 
recommendations. The Council took note 
of the Secretary-General’s report on 
technical assistance in public administra- 
tion (E/3230 and Add.1). 

Ec ic Devel t of Underdeveloped 
Countries 


The Council debated this question on 
July 24 and 27 and then referred it 
along with three draft resolutions (E/ 
L.839, 840 and 841) to the Economic 
Committee. During the debate statements 
were made by the representatives of 
FAO and by representatives of several 
non-governmental organizations. 

On July 31 the Council adopted a 
four-part resolution (each part consist- 
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ing of one resolution) submitted by the 
Economic Committee (E/3296). Parts 
A. C and D were adopted unanimously 
by the Committee and the Council; Part 
B, on petroleum resources, by 16 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention. 

Part A, sponsored by Afghanistan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, and the Sudan 
(E/L.839/Rev.1) urges member gov- 
ernments “to proceed as fully and as 
rapidly as possible” with all practical 
programs and plans for further assisting 
economic development, and transmits to 
the fourteenth session of the General 
Assembly the Secretary-General’s analy- 
tical summary of measures suggested or 
proposed for accelerating economic 
growth through international action (E/ 
3259) together with the comments made 
on it during the Council’s twenty-eighth 
session. 


Petroleum Resources 


Part B, sponsored in draft form by 
Pakistan, the Sudan and the United King- 
dom (E/L.841), asks the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to inform the Council, if possible 
at its twenty-ninth session, of studies by 
the United Nations and its subordinate 
bodies relating to the development of 
petroleum resources in underdeveloped 
countries, including a list of projects 
concerned with petroleum matters un- 
dertaken under technical assistance and 
the development program of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
The Council also invited the Secretary- 
General to make available to interested 
participating governments particulars of 
the specific ways in which the programs 
established under United Nations aus- 
pices can assist in the development of 
petroleum supplies in the underdeveloped 
countries. In the light of such informa- 
tion and the demand expressed by mem- 
ber governments, the Council will con- 
sider at a later session whether addi- 
tional assistance to governments in this 
field is called for within the framework 
of the existing technical assistance and 
the development of activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


Industrialization and Energy Resources 


Resolution C, sponsored by Afghanis- 
tan, Costa Rica, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand and Poland (E/AC.6/L.251 and 
Add.1) would have the Secretary-Gen- 
eral undertake, initially on a selective 
and experimental basis, the collection 
and analysis of information on the ex- 
perience obtained in all types of technical 
assistance, multilateral, regional, bilateral 
and national, in the field of industriali- 
zation and energy resources, and report 
from time to time to the Council. 


Financing of Economic Development 


Resolution D was sponsored originally 
by Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico and Vene- 
zuela (E/L.840/Rev.1) and amended 
orally by New Zealand in Committee. 
It calls upon member states of the 
United Nations or of the specialized 
agencies to consider further General 
Assembly resolution 1317 (XIII) and 
to continue to examine the possibility 
of contributing financial resources that 
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may serve to accelerate economic de- 
velopment, giving consideration to the 
means envisaged in that resolution as 
well as to other means proposed or re- 
ferred to in the Council or the General 
Assembly. (Resolution 1317 (XIII) of 
December 12, 1958, urged member states 
to continue working for the establish- 
ment of a United Nations Capital De- 
velopment Fund.) 


Coordination 


On July 31 the Council took up the 
report of the Coordination Committee 
(E/3299) and adopted unanimously the 
six resolutions recommended by it. 


Concentration of activities and General 
Assembly resolution 1272 (XIII) on control 
and limitati of doc tation 


The resolution on this question was 
submitted in draft form by Afghanistan, 
Costa Rica, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States (E/AC.24/L.149/ 
Rev.1). An amendment by Bulgaria (E/ 
AC.24/L.152) was withdrawn. 


Part A of the resolution approves the 
efforts to achieve a greater concentra- 
tion of activities in economic, social and 
human rights fields as set forth in the 
Secretary-General’s report (E/3274) and 
asks him to prepare a similar report 
annually for consideration by the Coun- 
cil at its summer session. The subsidiary 
bodies of the Council are asked to use 
existing studies or publications where 
possible and to accept the Secretary- 
General’s time schedule for the com- 
pletion of studies. 


The Council approved the annex to 
the resolution relating to the following: 
(1) Merger of the Technical Assistance 
Administration with the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs; (2) eco- 
nomic activities: this section relates to 
the use of public and private research 
institutions for economic studies, and 
discontinues the series of country studies 
on the taxation of private foreign in- 
vestment by capital exporting and capi- 
tal importing countries since, on the basis 
of studies carried out in cooperation 
with the Secretariat, information of this 
kind is now being published by a private 
institution; (3) regional economic ac- 
tivities: this section relates to the timing 
of documents distribution and the sub- 
mitting of information to the regional 
economic commissions; (4) human rights 
activities: this section relates to completion 
of the study on discrimination in the mat- 
ter of political rights. 


The Council also expressed the hope 
that the Secretary-General will try to 
promote economic studies and surveys 
“making use by way of exception, in 
appropriate cases, of the services of 
state and other research institutions out- 
side the United Nations.” 


Part B of the resolution asks the 
Secretary-General to prepare for inclu- 
sion in the Council’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its fourteenth or fif- 
teenth session, or in his report in re- 
sponse to Assembly resolution 1272 
(XIII), a summary of the actions taken 
by the Council and its subsidiary bodies 














in response to the Assembly request on 
the control and limitation of documen- 
tation. The Council pointed out that the 
problem is a continuing one and should 
constantly be reviewed. 


Evaluation of techniques of long-term 
economic projections 


A joint draft resolution on this sub- 
ject, sponsored by Afghanistan, Costa 
Rica, France, New Zealand, the Sudan 
and the United States (E/AC.24/L.150/ 
Rev.1), and amended by Mexico orally, 
was adopted unanimously in Committee. 
It draws attention to the need in many 
countries for developing accurate econom- 
ic statistics and other pertinent current 
data as an essential basis for economic 
surveys and studies. It also requests an 
evaluation of the techniques of long- 
term economic projections which have 
been developed, including those currently 
used in the United Nations and _ its 
subsidiary bodies. The Secretary-General 
is asked to submit to the Council’s 
thirtieth session a first summary report 
of projections made to date and the prob- 
lems involved, to be followed by other 
progress reports as appropriate. 


Concerted action in field of water resources 


A joint draft resolution (E/AC.24/ 
L.151/Rev.1), sponsored by Mexico, Pak- 
istan and the United States and amended 
orally by France, the United States and 
the Netherlands, was adopted unani- 
mously in the Coordination Committee 
as well as in the Council. It expresses 
the hope that member governments of 
the United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies will make use of and cooperate fully 
with the newly established Water Re- 
sources Development Centre of the 
United Nations as well as with wmo 
and its new Technical Commission on 
Hydrological Meteorology. Competent 
United Nations agencies and bodies are 
invited to inform the centre regularly 
of requests that may be received from 
member states respecting the develop- 
ment of their water resources. 


Peaceful uses of atomic energy 


The resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil was sponsored in the Coordination 
Committee by Mexico, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom and 
adopted with oral amendments by New 
Zealand and a suggested amendment by 
the representative of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. In it the Coun- 
cil noted “with satisfaction” the measures 
taken for establishing close relations be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
Agency, as well as between the Agency 
and the specialized agencies, the accept- 
ance of the invitation to participate in 
the expanded program of technical assist- 
ance, and the establishment by the Board 
of Governors of the Agency of a Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee. The Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion (acc) is asked to give further atten- 
tion to measures for coordinated and con- 
certed action among the organizations 
concerned in the field of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, and to provide reports 
thereon on a continuing basis. 














Freedom from Hunger Campaign 


A draft resolution on a “Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign” was introduced 
in the Coordination Committee by Pak- 
istan (E/AC.24/L.153) with the Sudan 
and Costa Rica as co-sponsors. Amend- 
ed orally by the United States, Mexico 
and Pakistan, it was adopted in Com- 
mittee by 16 votes to 0, with 1 absten- 
tion. Noting that such a project has been 
unanimously approved in principle by 
the FAO Council and will come before 
the tenth session of the Fao Conference 
in November 1959 for final approval, 
the Council welcomed the initiative of 
FAO and invited the cooperation of gov- 
ernments, inter-governmental and non- 
governmental organizations in the project. 
Fao was invited to keep the Council in- 
formed of developments in the campaign. 


Program appraisals for 1959-1964 

The Council (1) noted with apprecia- 
tion the Secretary-General’s report (E 
3260 and Add.1 and 2) on the scope, 
trend and cost of United Nations pro- 
grams for 1959-1964 prepared in re- 
sponse to Council resolution 694 D 
(XXVI); (2) authorized the Secretary- 
General to submit by December 1, 1959 
to the “Committee of Five” set up under 
that resolution a revised report; (3) ex- 
pressed appreciation to the participating 
agencies for their part in preparing the 
appraisals and to the acc for striving 
to ensure a measure of comparability; 
(4) invited the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to consider participating 
in the appraisals; and (5) requested the 
Committee of Five, in preparing its re- 
port, to take appropriate action on any 
statement submitted by the IAEA in re- 
sponse to the Council’s invitation. The 
original draft on which this resolution 
was based was sponsored in the Co- 
ordination Committee by France, Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pak- 
istan, the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States (E/AC.24/L.155). The 
Netherlands and the USSR offered oral 
amendments. The draft was adopted 
unanimously as orally amended. 


Calendar of conferences for 1960 


On July 31, the Council approved the 
calendar of conferences to be held in 
1960 us set out in the report of the 
Interim Committee on Program of Con- 
ferences (E/3300 and Corr.1). The 
Committee had approved on July 29 the 
recommendations of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (E/3276 and Add.1) with certain 
changes and had made further recom- 
mendations as well. 


The changes and recommendations 
of the Committee, approved by the 
Council, were as follows: (1) Economic 
and Social Council (twenty-ninth ses- 
sion) to convene from April 5 to 20, 
instead of April 5 to 15; (2) Commis- 
sion on Human Rights (sixteenth ses- 
sion) to meet from February 29 to 
March 18 in Geneva, instead of Feb- 
ruary 22 to March 18; (3) Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities 
(twelfth session) to meet from January 
11 to 29, instead of January 4 to 22; 











(4) Statistical Commission (eleventh 
session) to meet from April 18 to May 
6, instead of April 11 to 29; (5) Com- 
mission on the Status of Women (four- 
teenth session) to convene in Buenos 
Aires in March at dates determined 
after consultation with the host govern- 
ment; (6) Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs (fifteenth session) to meet in 
Geneva from April 25 to May 13; (7) 
Economic Commission for Africa (sec- 
ond session) to convene from Jan- 
uary 27 to February 6 (in Tangiers, 
Morocco). 

The Council approved a proposal that 
the Committee on Illicit Traffic meet in 
Geneva four days before the opening 
of the session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs. 

The Council also recommended that 
a Plenipotentiary Conference on _ the 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs be 
held sometime during the period from 
January to April 1961. The convening of 
the conference had been approved in 
principle at the Council’s twenty-sixth ses- 
sion in 1958. 

The Council also approved on July 
31 the statement of financial implica- 
tions of actions taken by the Council 
(E/3277) and the arrangements for its 
report to the General Assembly (E/ 
L.835). 


Adjournment of session 


The _ twenty-eighth 
journed on July 31. 


session was ad- 


COMMITTEES OF THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic Committee 
July 22, 29 


The Committee adopted two draft 
resolutions relating to the item on the 
world economic situation (July 22) and 
four on economic development (July 29) 
and concluded its work for the session. 


Social Committee 
July 17-28 


During this period the Social Com- 
mittee completed its consideration of 
the following three items: (1) interna- 
tional control of narcotic drugs (July 
17); (2) world social situation (July 
21-24); and (3) freedom of informa- 
tion (July 28). During discussion of the 
world social situation the USSR with- 
drew its draft resolution (E/L.838) as 
amended by the Sudan (E/AC.7/L.337), 
on increasing state appropriations for the 
social needs of people. The Committee 
completed its work for the session on 
July 28. 


Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) 
July 20-29 


During this period the Committee dis- 
cussed and completed consideration of 
the following: country programming 
procedures (July 20); annual report of 
TAB, and reports of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the United Nations program and 
on technical assistance in public ad- 
ministration (July 22); local costs ar- 





rangements (July 22 and 23); working 
capital fund (July 23); allocation of 
administrative and operational services 
costs (July 23); training abroad of middle 
level technical personnel (E/TAC/87, 
presented by 1L0, July 23); draft reso- 
lution of Social Committee on technical 
assistance in narcotics control (E/AC.7 
L.331) (July 23); rosters of scientific 
and technical personnel of less-developed 
countries (July 23). On this last item 
the Committee heard a statement by the 
Commissioner for Technical Assistance. 
A draft resolution on the United Nations 
program, sponsored by Brazil, France 
and Mexico (E/TAC/L.193) was with- 
drawn on July 22 for incorporation in 
the Committee’s report. 


Coordination Committee 
July 17-29 


During this period the Coordination 
Committee discussed and completed con- 
sideration of the following items: con- 
centration of activities and General As- 
sembly resolution 1272 (XIII) on con- 
trol and limitation of documentation 
(July 17, 23, 24, 27, 29); reports of the 
specialized agencies and the IAEA (July 
20, 21, 23); report of the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination (techniques 
of economic projections) (July 23); 
concerted action (water resources) (July 
24); peaceful uses of atomic energy 
(July 24, 27, 28); Freedom from Hun- 
ger campaign (July 27); review of acc 
machinery and procedures (July 28); 
appraisal of scope, trend and costs of 
programs in the economic and _ social 
fields (July 28, 29). On July 29, the 
Committee discussed its report to the 
Council and concluded its work for the 
session. 


Interim Committee on Program of conferences 


The Committee met on July 29 and 
approved the calendar of conferences 
for 1960 (E/3276) with certain changes. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
(Twenty-fourth session) 


July 17-August 6 


New Guinea, administered by Australia 


The general debate on the Trust Ter- 
ritory of New Guinea was concluded on 
July 20 when the Council heard the clos- 
ing statements of the representative and 
the special representative of the admin- 
istering authority on conditions in the 
territory. A Drafting Committee was ap- 
pointed with the following membership: 
China, Haiti, Italy and New Zealand. 
China was appointed by a vote of 9 in 
favor, 4 against and one abstention; the 
other members by 13 votes to none, with 
one abstention. 

On August 3 the Council considered 
the report of its Drafting Committee (T/ 
L.939) whose recommendations it adopt- 
ed by varying votes, with amendments. 

On August 4 the Council took up the 
report of the Standing Committee oi 
Administrative Unions relating to the 
administrative union between New 
Guinea and Papua (T/L.925/Add.1) and 
adopted its recommendations by varying 
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votes after rejection of a USSR oral 
amendment. 

On August 6 the Council adopted by 
{3 votes to none, with one abstention, 
the chapter on New Guinea for inclusion 
in its report to the General Assembly. 
The chapter consists of a Secretariat 
working paper on conditions (T/L.914 
and Add.1), the Drafting Committee’s 
report (T/L.939 as amended) and the 
summary of observations of Council 
members (T/L.940). 

The Council adopted a resolution on 
a petition from New Guinea on July 29 
(T/L.929). 


Somaliland, under Italian administration 


From July 20 to 23 the Council ques- 
tioned the special representative of the 
administering authority on political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions 
in the territory. During this period the 
representatives of UNESCO and FAO also 
made statements, 

On July 21 and 23 the Council heard 
statements on the plan for the transfer 
of the functions of government from the 
Italian Government to the Somali Gov- 
ernment ((T/1477) by the Chairman of 
the United Nations Advisory Council for 
Somaliland, the representative and the 
special representative of the administer- 
ing authority. 

The Council held its general debate on 
the trust territory from July 24 to 30. On 
July 30 the Council heard the closing 
statements in the debate by the represen- 
tative of Italy, the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce of the Government of 
Somalia and the Chairman of the United 
Nations Advisory Council. On the same 
day the following were appointed with- 
out objection as members of the Drafting 
Committee: Australia, India, the United 
Arab Republic and the United States. 

On August 6 the Council took up the 
report of the Drafting Committee (T/ 
L.949) and adopted with varying votes 
the recommendations contained in it, 
with some amendments. 

The Council adopted the chapter on 
Somaliland as a whole for inclusion in 
its report to the General Assembly by 
13 votes to none, with one abstention. 
The chapter consists of a working paper 
by the Secretariat on conditions in the 
territory (T/L.921 and Add.1), the re- 
port of the Drafting Committee (T/L.949 
as amended) and the observations of 
members of the Council (T/L.950). 

The Council adopted on August 5 
thirty-four resolutions on petitions from 
Somaliland (T/L.942—T/L.944). 

During its examination of the annual 
report on the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land, the Council heard the representa- 
tives of three groups of petitioners from 
Somaliland on July 17, 22 and 24. In the 
first group were: Scek Mohamed Ahmed 
Mahad (Independent Constitutional So- 
malia Party (HpMs)), Abdullahi Abucar 
Scek Ahmed (Great Somalia League) 
and Abubacar Hamud Socoro (Somali 
National Union); in the second group, 
Abdirazak H. Hussen and Mohamud A. 
Mohamed (representing “a group of 
members of both the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Somalia and the Somali Youth 
League”); and in the third group, Ab- 
dullahi Hagi Mohamud and Ali Mo- 
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hamed Hirave (the Central Committee 
of the Somali Youth League and the 
Parliamentary Group of the League in 
the Somali Legislative Assembly). 
Comments on the statements of the 
petitioners were made on July 21 and 23 
by Hagi Farah Ali Omar, Minister of 
Industry and Commerce of the Somali 
Government, speaking as a member of 
the Italian delegation, by the Chairman 
of the United Nations Advisory Council 
for Somaliland and by the special repre- 
sentative of the administering authority. 


Pacific Islands admi 


The report of the Drafting Committee 
was introduced on July 24 (T/L.923). 
The Council adopted by varying votes 
the Committee’s recommendations, with 
amendments. 

On August 4 the Council adopted by 
13 votes to none, with one abstention, 
Part II of its report to the Security Coun- 
cil on the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (strategic areas). Part II consists 
of a Secretariat working paper on condi- 
tions in the territory (T/L.912 and Add. 
1), the report of the Drafting Committee 
(T/L.923) and the summary of observa- 
tions of Council members (T/L.933). 
The Council approved its draft report to 
the Security Council (T/L.937) by 12 
votes to none, with 2 abstentions. The 
report was issued in final form on August 
10 (S/4206). 

The Council adopted a resolution on 
a petition from the Pacific Islands on 
July 29 (T/L.930). 





istered by the United States 


Ruanda-Urundi, administered by Belgium 


On July 28 the Council took up the 
report of the Drafting Committee on 
Ruanda-Urundi (T/L.928) and adopted 
by varying votes the recommendations 
contained in it, with amendments. 

On the same date the Council took up 
the report of the Standing Committee on 
Administrative Unions (T/L.925, Part 
I), dealing with the administrative union 
between Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian 
Congo, and adopted by varying votes its 
recommendations. 

On August 6 the chapter on Ruanda- 
Urundi for inclusion in the report of the 
Council to the General Assembly was 
adopted by 13 votes to none, with one 
abstention. The chapter is made up of 
the Secretariat working paper (T/L.909 
and Add.1), the Drafting Committee’s 
report (T/L.928 as amended) and the 
summary of observations of Council 
members (T/L.934). 

The Council adopted five resolutions 
on petitions from Ruanda-Urundi on July 
17 (T/L.913). 


Nauru, administered by Australia 
on behalf of Australia, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom 


The Council adopted on August 6, by 
13 votes to none, with one abstention, 
the chapter on the Trust Territory of 
Nauru under Australian administration 
for inclusion in its report to the Assem- 
bly. The chapter consists of the follow- 
ing: Secretariat working paper on condi- 
tions in the territory (T/L.911 and Add. 
1), the report of the Drafting Commit- 
tee (T/L.918 as amended) and the sum- 


mary of observations of Council mem- 
bers (T/L.931). 


Western Samoa, administered by New Zealand 


On August 6 the Council adopted by 
a vote of 13 to none, with one absten- 
tion, the chapter on the Trust Territory 
of Western Samoa under New Zealand 
administration for inclusion in its report 
to the General Assembly. The chapter 
consists of a Secretariat working paper on 
conditions in the territory (T/L.908 and 
Add.1), the report of the Drafting Com- 
mittee (T/L.915 as amended) and a 
summary of observations of Council 
members (T/L.938). 

The Council adopted six resolutions 
on petitions from Western Samoa on 
July 17 (T/L.916). 


Reports on Tanganyika, administered 
by the United Kingdom 


On July 29 the United Kingdom pro- 
posed that the Council should examine at 
its twenty-sixth session in 1960 the an- 
nual reports on Tanganyika for 1958 and 
1959. On July 31 the Council adopted 
by 12 votes to none, with 2 abstentions, 
a draft resolution submitted orally by 
the United Kingdom to this effect, and 
stating the intent of the United Kingdom 
to submit next year and in following 
years its annual report on Tanganyika in 
time for the Council to examine it at the 
summer session of the year subsequent 
to the year to which it relates (T/RES/ 
1954( XXIV) Rev.1). 


Rural economic development 


On July 29 the Council adopted by 11 
votes to none, with 3 abstentions, a draft 
resolution submitted orally by New Zea- 
land, in which the Council took note of 
the interim report of the Committee on 
Rural Economic Development of the 
Trust Territories (T/1480) and invited 
the Committee to submit a report on 
population, land utilization and land 
tenure conditions in Tanganyika to the 
next session of the Council at which con- 
ditions in the territory are examined 
(T/RES/1953 (XXIV)). Prior to taking 
this action, the Council rejected by 4 
votes to 6, with 4 abstentions, a draft 
resolution submitted orally by the United 
Arab Republic which would have invited 
the administering authority to place at 
the disposal of the Committee “all .ne- 
cessary facilities” for the preparation of 
such a report. 


Examination of petitions 


On July 17 the Council adopted by 
varying votes five draft resolutions con- 
cerning petitions from Ruanda-Urundi 
presented by its Standing Committee on 
Petitions in its 234th report (T/L.913), 
after rejecting two USSR amendments. 
The Council also adopted with varying 
votes six draft resolutions on petitions 
from Western Samoa presented by the 
Standing Committee in its 235th report 
(T/L.916). One amendment by the USSR 
was rejected. 

The Council then took up the 236th re- 
port of the Standing Committee relating 
to petitions from the Cameroons under 
French administration (T/L.924). Dur- 
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ing discussion of the report, a motion by 
the United Arab Republic for postpone- 
ment was rejected by 3 votes in favor, 
7 against and 4 abstentions. The repre- 
sentative of the United Arab Republic 
stated he would not participate in the 
voting, having had insufficient time to 
study the item. The Council adopted the 
three draft resolutions proposed by the 
Committee by 12 votes to one. The 
Council also voted on and rejected twelve 
USSR draft resolutions, previously re- 
jected by the Committee and reintro- 
duced orally by the USSR. A thirteenth 
draft resolution by the USSR was with- 
drawn by the sponsor. 

On July 29 the Council examined the 
237th and 238th reports of its Standing 
Committee on Petitions dealing with a 
petition on New Guinea (T/L.929) and 
a petition on the Pacific Islands (T 
L.930). The draft resolution concerning 
New Guinea was adopted by 13 votes to 
none, with one abstention, after rejection 
of a USSR amendment. The draft resolu- 
tion concerning the Pacific Islands was 
adopted by 12 votes to 2, after the re- 
jection, by a vote of 2 in favor, 7 against 
and 5 abstentions, of a draft resolution 
proposed orally by the USSR and amend- 
ed by the United Arab Republic. 

On August 5 the Council took up the 
239th-241st reports of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions dealing with petitions 
from Somaliland (T/L.942, T/L.943, T/ 
L.944) and adopted by varying votes the 
thirty-four resolutions contained in the 
reports. 

On the same date the Council ap- 
proved the overall report of the Com- 
mittee on the disposal of petitions (T/ 
L.945, 242nd report) by a vote of 11 to 
none, with 3 abstentions. The Council 
rejected by 9 votes to 4, with no absten- 
tions, a proposal of the USSR that the 
Council instruct the Committee on Peti- 
tions to consider the fifty-nine petitions 
relating to the Cameroons under French 
administration, referred to in paragraph 
6 of its report. 


Reports of visiting missions 


On July 28 the Council adopted unani- 
mously a draft resolution submitted by 
Haiti (T/L.926) on the report of the 
1959 United Nations Visiting Mission to 
Western Samoa (T/1449) and, by 12 
votes to one, with one abstention, a 
Haitian draft resolution (T/L.927) on 
the reports of the 1959 Visiting Mission 
to Nauru, New Guinea and the Pacific 
Islands (T/1447, T/1448 and Add.1, T/ 
1451). 

In these resolutions appreciation of the 
work of the missions is expressed and 
decisions taken to print their reports 
along with other relevant material (T/ 
RES/19S1(XXIV) and T/RES/1952 
(XXIV)). 


Administrative unions (see above under 
Ruanda-Urundi and New Guinea) 


European Economic Community and 
trust territories 


The Council concluded on August 4 
consideration of the question of the ef- 
fects of the European Economic Com- 
munity on the development of certain 
trust territories, The Council 


decided 
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that a separate chapter, to include a sum- 
mary of the statments made by Council 
members, be devoted to the question in 
the Council’s report to the General As- 
sembly. A proposal by the United Arab 
Republic that a report on the subject be 
prepared for the Council to be submitted 
to the Assembly at its fourteenth session 
was rejected by a roll-call vote of 7 to 
5, with 2 abstentions. 


Dissemination of information 


On August 4 the Council concluded 
its consideration of two reports: one (T 
1463) on the dissemination of informa- 
tion on the United Nations and the inter- 
national trusteeship system in trust ter- 
ritories; the other (T/1467) on the es- 
tablishment of information centres, pre- 
pared in accordance with General As- 
sembly resolution 1276( XIII) of Decem- 
ber 5, 1958. 

The Council adopted a draft resolu- 
tion submitted orally by the United Arab 
Republic by 13 votes to none, with one 
abstention (T/RES/1955 (XXIV) ). This 
invites the Secretary-General and each 
of the administering authorities to con- 
sider together the possibility of request- 
ing the United Nations Information Cen- 
tre at Accra and the United Nations 
Information Office to be attached to the 
Economic Commission for Africa at Ad- 
dis Ababa in late 1959 or early 1960 
to give further assistance to trust terri- 
tories in Africa. 

The Council rejected in two tie votes 
one paragraph of a second draft resolu- 
tion submitted orally by the United Arab 
Republic, and amended by the USSR, 
which would have the Council note 
that so far no requests have been re- 
ceived for the establishment of infor- 
mation centers in the trust territories. 
The second operative paragraph was then 
withdrawn by the sponsor. This would 
have invited the administering authori- 
ties to implement Assembly resolution 
1276(XIII) by making concrete propos- 
als for the establishment of information 
centres in the trust territories for which 
they are responsible. 


Appointments to committees 


On August 6 the Council appointed the 
following to the Standing Committee on 
Petitions: Belgium, France and _ the 
United Kingdom (each by 13 votes to 
none, with one abstention); India (by 
12 votes to one, with one abstention); 
China and the USSR (each by 10 votes 
to 2, with 2 abstentions). 

Australia and the United Arab Repub- 
lic were appointed to the Committee on 
Classification of Communications on the 
same day. 


Special session (Future of Cameroons) 


On August 6 the Council decided with- 
out objection on the proposal of the 
President of the Council to hold a 
special session in November 1959 to con- 
sider the report of the United Nations 
Commissioner on the plebiscite in the 
northern part of the British Cameroons. 


1960 sessions of the Council 


The Council will hold its twenty-sixth 
session in 1960 in Rome in response to 














an invitation from the Government of 
Italy. A draft resolution incorporating 
the decision, submitted by Belgium and 
Paraguay (T/L.947), was adopted on 
August 6 by 13 votes to none, with one 
abstention (T/RES/1956 (XXIV)). 

The Council also decided, as proposed 
by the United Kingdom, to convene its 
twenty-sixth session on May 3, 1960, and 
agreed that its next winter session (twen- 
ty-fifth) will probably begin toward the 
end of January 1960. 


Report of Council to Assembly 


On August 6 the Council adopted its 
draft report (T/L.936 and Add.1) by 13 
votes to none, with one abstention, as 
amended by the United Kingdom (T/ 
L.952) and France (T/L.953). An oral 
amended by the USSR (T/L.946), the 
United Kingdom (T/L952) and France 
(T/L.953) and by other oral amend- 
ments. 


Close of session 


The twenty-fourth session, which be. 
gan on June 2 and ended on August 6, 
was one of the longest in the Council’s 
history. During the ten-week period, the 
Council held seventy-five meetings. 


COMMITTEES OF THE 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


From July 17 to August 4 the Com- 
mittee examined petitions concerning the 
Trust Territories of New Guinea, the 
Pacific Islands and Somaliland. The Com- 
mittee adopted and submitted the fol- 
lowing reports containing draft resolu- 
tions on petitions to the Council for ac- 
tion: 237th report (T/L.929) relating 
to New Guinea, 238th report (T/L.930) 
relating to the Pacific Islands, and 239th, 
240th and 24Ist reports (T/L.942-944) 
relating to Somaliland. 

On August 4 the Committee com- 
pleted its work with the adoption of its 
report (T/L.945) on the disposal of 
petitions during the twenty-fourth ses- 
sion. 


Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 

From July 23 to 31 the Committee ex- 
amined the operation of the administra- 
tive union between New Guinea and 
Papua and on July 31 adopted unani- 
mously the report containing its conclu- 
sions and recommendations on the ad- 
ministrative union affecting the Trust 
Territory of New Guinea (T/L.925/Add. 
1). 


Drafting Committee on Ruanda-Urundi 


July 17-21 


Drafting Committee on New Guinea 
July 22-29 


Drafting Committee on Somaliland 


July 31, August 3-4 


United Nations Advisory Council on the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland under Italian Admin- 


istration 


July 28 (closed meeting) 
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The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles appearing in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 
dicated as such) may be obtained from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 
headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


RAPID, CONCENTRATED ACTION 
URGED FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


WorLD ECONOMIC SuRVEY, 1958. U.N. 
Publ. 59.11.C.1. Price: $3.00, 22/- 
stg., 13.00 Sw. fr. 


Eleventh in the annual series, the 
study reviews economic trends in 1958 
throughout the world. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1958. U.N. Publ. 59.11.E.1. 236 pp. 
Price: $2.50, 18/- stg., 10.50 Sw. fr. 


This publication provides a com- 
prehensive analysis of recent develop- 
ments in the European economy and 
of world economic changes having an 
important bearing upon economic poli- 
cies in both eastern and western Eu- 
rope. It includes special studies of the 
relationship between economic expan- 
sion and balances of payments in 
western European countries and con- 
sumption trends and structures in 
Europe. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East, 1958. U. N. Publ. 59. 
ILF.1. 225 pp. Price: $2.50, 18/- 
stg., 10.50 Sw. fr. 


This publication provides a compre- 
hensive survey of the main economic 
problems and trends in Asia and the 
Far East for 1958. It sets forth cur- 
rent trends concerning food, agricul- 
tural and industrial production, foreign 
trade and allocation of resources and 
problems of imbalance for the entire 
region. It also gives a review of post- 
war industrialization in Asia. The Sur- 
vey includes Asian economic statistics 
and a summary of trade agreements 
concluded during 1958, as well as two 
notes on the European Common Mar- 
ket and social development. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERI- 
ca, 1957. U.N. Publ. 58.11.G.1. 
310 pp. Price: $3.00, 22/6 stg., 
13.00 Sw. fr. 


The economic situation of the area 
is discussed in Part I in terms of world 
economy. Part II deals with the in- 
ternal economic situation of Latin 
America as a whole and the individual 
countries. Part III includes special 
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studies on the balance of payments 
and on trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MippLe East, 1957/1958. U.N. 
Publ. 59.11.C.2, 125 pp. Price: 
$1.25, 9/- stg., 5.00 Sw. fr. 


A brief review of economic develop- 
ment in the Middle East relating to 
agriculture, industry, petroleum, for- 
eign trade and payments. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE BOARD FOR 1958. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Official 
Records, Twenty-eighth Session, 
Supplement No. 5, 132 pp. Price: 
$1.25, 9/- stg., 5.00 Sw. fr. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WoRK: THIRD 
INTERNATIONAL SURVEY. U.N. Publ. 
59.1V.1. Price: $2.50, 18/- stg., 
10.50 Sw. fr. 


INTERNATONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAMS 
OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. U.N. 
Publ. 59.1V.2. Price: $2.00, 14/- 
stg., 8.50 Sw. fr. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Goop OFFICES COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON SOUTH WeEsT AFRICA. United 
Nations Review, Vol. 5, No. 4, 
October 1958, p. 44. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SOUTH 
West AFRICA TO THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. General Assembly Offi- 
cial Records, Thirteenth Session, 
Supplement No. 12, 68 pp. Price: 
$0.70, 5/- stg., 3.00 Sw. fr. 


A NARCOTICS SURVEY MISSION 
FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


ESTIMATED WORLD REQUIREMENTS OF 
Narcotic DrucGs IN 1959. U.N. 
Publ. 58.1X.4/Add.1. Price: $0.20, 
1/6 stg., 0.75 Sw. fr. 


COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS— 
NATIONAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
RELATING TO THE CONTROL OF NAR- 
coTic DrRuGs—INDEXx 1947-1958. 
U.N. Publ. 59.X1.2. Price: $0.70, 
5/- stg., 3.00 Sw. fr. 





LATIN AMERICANS IN DENMARK STUDY 
HELP FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE RE- 
view. No. 2, March 1957. ReE- 
HABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED. Un.N. Publ. 1957. 
IV .4. 76 pp. Price: $0.80, 5/6 Stg., 
3.50 Sw. fr. 


This issue is devoted to the rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped 
and contains articles on the coordi- 
nated international program in this 
field, on modern trends and develop- 
ments in rehabilitation, on social secu- 
rity provisions and rehabilitation, and 
articles relating to deafness and blind- 
ness. It also contains notes on techni- 
cal assistance activities in rehabilita- 
tion during 1955-56 and a bibliogra- 
phy. 


THREE TRUST TERRITORIES 
PREPARE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’s REPORT TO 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON THE 
WORK OF THE COUNCIL’S 21ST AND 
22ND SESSIONS, 1958. Vol. J. 109 pp. 
$1.25, 9/- stg., 5.00 Sw. fr. 


This volume contains information 
relating to the organization and activi- 
ties of the Council during the twenty- 
first and twenty-second sessions. In 
addition, it contains chapters on con- 
ditions in the Trust Territories of 
Somaliland under Italian Administra- 
tion, Western Samoa, New Guinea 
and Nauru. 


Vol. I. 123 pp. $1.25, 9/- stg., 5.00 
Sw. fr. 


Contains chapters on the Trust Ter- 
ritories of Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, Cameroons under British Ad- 
ministration and Cameroons under 
French Administration. 


PROGRESS TOWARD SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN PactFic ISLANDS TRUST TERRI- 
ToRY. United Nations Review, Vol. 
6, No. 2, August 1959, p. 16. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS FOUND BY MISSION 
REPORTING ON ITs VISIT TO NEW 
GuINEA, United Nations Review, 
Vol. 6, No. 2, August 1959, p. 22. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


September and October 1959; 





at United Nations 


Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified. 


United Nations 


Bodies so organized as to be able 
to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


SEPTEMBER 1-11 Executive Board and 
Program Committee of UNICEF. 


SEPTEMBER 2 Committee on Arrange- 
ments for a Conference for the Pur- 
pose of Reviewing the Charter (of the 
General Assembly). 


SEPTEMBER 2-11 Sub-committee on the 
Revision of the Questionnaire Re- 
lating to Trust Territories (of the 
General Assembly). 


SEPTEMBER 8-MID-DECEMBER Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions (of the General 
Assembly ). 


SEPTEMBER 15-DECEMBER Fourteenth 
session of the General Assembly. 


OcToBeR 6-10 Executive Committee of 


the High Commissioner’s Program 
(of the United Nations Refugee 
Fund), Geneva. 


OcToBER 6-16 First session of the Olive 
Oil Council (established by a con- 
ference convened by the Economic 
and Social Council), Madrid. 


OcToBER 8 1959 United Nations Pledg- 
ing Conference on the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and 
the Special Fund (convened by the 
General Assembly). 


OcToBER 26-NOVEMBER 13 Seventy-fifth 
session of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board; fifty-second session of 
the Drug Supervisory Body; and 
twenty-second joint session of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
Drug Supervisory Body, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


SEPTEMBER 7-11 Eighteenth session of 
the Working Party on the Interna- 
tional Road Transport Regime (of 
the Sub-committee on Road Trans- 
port), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 8-11 Consultation of Hard- 
wood Experts (of the Timber Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 14-18 Fifteenth session of 
the Working Party on Statistical In- 
formation (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 21 
Coal 


Forty-third session of the 
rade Sub-committee (of the 


Coal Committee), Geneva. 








SEPTEMBER 21-25 Seventh session of the 
Ad Hoc Working Party on Standard- 
ization of Conditions of Sale for 
Cereals (of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Problems), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 22-23 Forty-seventh session 
of the Coal Committee, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 24-25 Twentv-fifth session of 
the Utilization Working Party (of 
the Coal Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-30 Seventh session of 
the Working Party for the Study of 
Rural Electrification (of the Com- 
mittee on Electric Power), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-30 Ad Hoc Meeting of 
Experts on Economic Implications 
of Automation (of the Industry and 
Materials Committee), Geneva. 


OcToBeR 1-2 Twelfth session of the 
Group of Experts for the Study of 
Legal Questions (of the Committee 
on Electric Power), Geneva. 


OctToser 1-2 Eighth session of the 
Working Party on Steel Statistics (of 
the Steel Committee), Geneva. 


OctToBeR 5-6 Thirteenth session of the 
Sub-committee on Rail Transport 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
Geneva. 


OcToBerR 5-9 Tenth session of the Work- 
ing Party on Standardization of 
Perishable Foodstuffs (of the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Problems), 
Geneva. 


OcToBER 7-9 Fourtenth session of the 
Working Party on the Transport of 
Perishable Foodstuffs (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), Geneva. 


OctoBerR 12-16 Eighth session of the 
Working Party on the Construction 
of Vehicles (of the Sub-committee on 
Road Transport), Geneva. 


OcToBerR 12-16 Seventeenth session of 
the Timber Committee, Geneva. 


OcToBerR 19-30 Seventh session of the 
Working Party on River Law (of the 
Inland Transport Committee), Gen- 
eva. 


OcToBER 26-NOVEMBER 6 Eighth session 
of the Committee on the Development 
of Trade and Seventh session of the 
Consultation on East-West Trade, 
Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


Fifth session of the 
Working Party on Economic De- 
velopment and Planning (jointly 
sponsored by ECAFE and the United 


SEPTEMBER 15-26 








Nations Bureau of Social Affairs, 
with the cooperation of UNESCO), 
Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OcTOBER 6 Seventh ses- 


sion of the Sub-committee on Electric 
Power (of the Committee on In- 
dustry and Natural Resources), 
Tokyo. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


Ausust 26 Sixth session of the Central 
American Economic Cooperation 
Committee, San José. 


AuGustT 26 First meeting of the Central 
American Ministers of Public Works, 
San José. 


SEPTEMBER 7-12 First session of the 
Central American Electrification Sub- 
committee, San Salvador. 


SEPTEMBER Second session of the Cen- 


tral American Transport Sub-com- 
mittee, Tegucigalpa or Guatemala 
City. 


END OF OCTOBER-NOVEMBER Meeting of 
the Consultative Group on Railway 
Material, Santiago, Chile. 


OctoBer Fifth session of the Central 
American Sub-committee on Statisti- 
cal Coordination, Tegucigalpa. 


OcToBER Meeting of Central American 
Private Investors (under the Central 
American Economic Cooperation 
Committee), San Salvador. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


SEPTEMBER 14-25 Working Group on 
Community Development, Addis 
Ababa. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 8 Conference 
of African Statisticians, Addis Ababa. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


AuGustT 31-SEPTEMBER 4 Second ses- 
sion of the ECE/FAO Study Group on 
Demand for Agricultural Products 
(of the EceE Committee on Agricul- 
tural Problems and FAO), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 7-11 ECE/FAO Ad Hoc Study 
Group of Experts on Hardwoods, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER OR OCTOBER  ECAFE/FAO 
Working Party on Utilization of 
Wood Poles, Tokyo. 


OctoBerR 5-10 Forty-sixth session of the 
Technical Assistance Board. 


OctoBER 6 Thirty-seventh session of 
the Preparatory Committee of the 
Advisory Committee on Coordina- 
tion. 


OctToBer 12-13 Twenty-ninth session of 
the Advisory Committee on Coor- 
dination. 


OcToBER 17-31 (tentative) Fao/1Lo Tech- 
nical Meeting on Cooperatives for 
the Near East, Cairo. 


2 pays IN OcTopER (tentative) Third 
Meeting of the Inter-Agency Work- 
ing Group on the FAo/UNESCO Desert 
Locust Ecological Survey, Rome 


(tentative). 
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Intergovernmental Agencies Related 
to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


SEPTEMBER 8-12 Conference on the Ap- 
plication of Large Radiation Sources 
in Industry and Especially to In- 
dustrial Chemical Processes, Warsaw. 


SEPTEMBER 14-17 Board of Governors, 
Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 9 Third session 
of the General Conference, Vienna. 


OcToBeR 14-16 Symposium on _ the 
Metrology of Radionuclides, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


OcToBER 12-17 Meeting of Panel of 
Consultants on the Problems of 
Women Workers, Geneva. 


OcTroBeR 19-30 Sixth session of the 
Building, Civil Enginering and Public 
Works Committee, Geneva. 


4 DAYS IN EARLY AUTUMN Preparatory 
Working Group on Civil Aviation, 
Geneva. 


6 DAYS IN EARLY AUTUMN Tripartite Sub- 
committee of the Joint Maritime 
Commission on Seafarers’ Welfare, 
Palermo, Italy. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


SEPTEMBER 6-11 Working Party on Soil 
Survey and Classification (of the 
European Commission for Agricul- 
ture), Oxford, England. 


SEPTEMBER 14-19 World Consultation 
on Paper and Pulp Production, De- 
mand and Trade, Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 14-21 World Scientific Meet- 
ing on the Biology of Sardines and 
Related Species, Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 15-30 Joint Fao/Organiza- 
tion of American States Technical 
Meeting on Agricultural Cooperatives 
for South America, Buenos Aires. 


SEPTEMBER 16-22 Seminar on the Train- 
ing of Agricultural Advisory Officers 
on Agricultural Aspects of Environ- 
mental Radioactive Contamination, 
Cambridge, England. 


SEPTEMBER 21-26 Third Technical Meet- 
ing on the Control of the Sunn Pest, 
Morocco. 


SEPTEMBER 22-24 Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease Executive Committee, Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OcToBER 2 Expert meet- 
ing on Fishery Statistics for North 
Atlantic Area, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OcTOBER 7 Tenth session 
of the International Poplar Commis- 
sion, Rome and North Italy. 


LATE. SEPTEMBER OR EARLY OCTOBER 
Fifteenth session of the Arabian 
Peninsular Desert Locust Control 
Sub-committee, Damascus. 


SEPTEMBER Second session of the Re- 
gional Committee on Forest Research 
(of the Near East Forestry Com- 
mission), Latakia, Syria. 
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SEPTEMBER First session of the Gov- 
erning Body of the Near East Forest 
Rangers’ School, Latakia, Syria. 


SEPTEMBER Eleventh session of the 
Joint Fao/International Union of 
Forest Research Organizations Com- 
mittee on Bibliography, Madrid. 


OcToBeR 12-17 Expert Panel on Live- 
stock Infertility, Rome. 


OctToBerR 16-17 Eighth session of the 
Technical Panel on Wood Chemistry, 
Wiesbaden, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 


OcTOBER 22-27 (tentative) Thirty-sec- 
ond session of the Committee on 
Commodity Problems, Rome. 


OcTOBER 22-31 Meeting of Experts on 
Standardization of Time References 
in Agricultural Statistics, Rome. 


OcTOBER 29-30 Thirty-second session of 
the FAo Council, Rome. 


OcTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 20 Tenth ses- 
sion of the FAo Conference, Rome. 


OcToBER Meeting of Experts on Per- 
formance Tests for Poultry (site un- 
determined). 


OCTOBER (tentative) European Inland 
Fisheries Advisory Committee, Dub- 
lin. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organizotion (UNESCO) 


AUGUST 21-SEPTEMBER 4 Committee of 
Experts on Programs of Formal Co- 
operation between Universities (con- 
vened by the International Associa- 
tion of Universities with the financial 
aid of UNESCO), Paris. 


AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 5 Seminar for 
Young Teachers on Education for 
International Understanding (con- 
vened by the National Commission 
of Austria and the UNESCO Institute 
of Education), Salzburg, Austria. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 11 International 
Advisory Committee on the School 
Curriculum, Paris. 


International 
Oceanography, New 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 11 
Congress on 
York. 


SEPTEMBER 6-8 Eleventh meeting of the 
Administrative Board of the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 7-12 Meeting on Coopera- 
tion between Countries with different 
levels of development, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 14-18 Fourth session of the 
International Advisory Committee on 
Marine Sciences, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 18-19 Sub-committee on 
Cartography Problems in the Arid 
Zone, Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23 Fifteenth session of 
the Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research, Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 24-30 Symposium on Plant 
Water Relationships in Arid and 
Semi-Arid Regions, Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcCTOBER 17 Regional 
seminar on Audio-visual Methods in 
Education in Latin America, Mexico 
City. 





OcToBER 5-15 International Seminar on 
the Contribution of the Social 
Sciences to Economic Development 
in Latin America (convened by the 
UNEscCoO Latin American Regional 
Centres), Rio de Janeiro. 


OcToBEeR 12-17 Fourth session of the 


Intergovernmental Copyright Com- 
mittee, Munich, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


OcTosBerR 14 Editorial Committee of the 
International Theatre Institute (sub- 
sidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


OcroBeR 15-16 Executive Committee of 
the International Theatre Institute 
(subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


OcToBER 16-19 Second session of the 
Advisory Committee for Humid 
Tropics Research, Adiopodoume, 
Ivory Coast. 


OcToBER 19-NOVEMBER 28 Seminar on 
Metholology of Phytochemistry (con- 
vened by the South Asia Science Co- 
operation Office), Peshawar, Paki- 


Stan. 


OcToBeR 20 Meeting of Consultants to 
Draw Up a Work Plan for Training 
Courses Based on UNESCO’s Program 
on Cell Biology, Paris. 


OctToBER 20-24 Symposium on the Re- 
lation between the Vegetation and 
the Soils in the Plains and the Flat 
Mountains of Equatorial and Sub- 
Equatorial Regions and Their Humid 
Tropical Edges (convened jointly by 
UNESCO and the Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa 
South of the Sahara), Adiopodoume, 
Ivory Coast. 


OcToBER 26-31 Regional Conference of 
National Commissions of Asia (con- 
vened by the National Commission of 
the Philippines), Manila. 


10 DAYS IN OCTOBER Meeting of Experts 
on Technical and Vocational Edu- 
cation, Brussels, 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 5 Expert Com- 
mittee on Biological Standardization, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 8-11 Ninth session of the 
Regional Committee of the Europe 
Regional Office, Bucharest. 


SEPTEMBER 14-19 Expert Committee on 
Vector Control, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 14-19 Sub-Committee A of 
the ninth session of the Regional 
Committee of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Regional Office, Alexandria, 
United Arab Republic. 


SEPTEMBER 15-OcToBER 17 Travelling 
Seminar on Public Health Adminis- 
tration (under the Europe Regional 
Office), USSR. 


SEPTEMBER 16-22 Tenth session of the 
Regional Committee of the Western 
Pacific Regional Office, Taipei. 


SEPTEMBER 21-26 Ninth session of the 
Regional Committee of the Africa 
Regional Office, Nairobi, Kenya. 


SEPTEMBER 21-26 Expert Committee on 
Venereal Infections and Treponema- 
toses, Geneva. 
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SEPTEMBER 21-30 Eleventh meeting of 
the Directing Council of the Pan 
American Health Organization and of 
the Regional Committee of the WHO 
Americas Regional Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


SEPTEMBER 21-30 Thirty-eighth meeting 
of the Executive Committee of 
the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization and Working Party of 
the Regional Committee of the WHO 
Americas Regional Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


SEPTEMBER 23-29 Twelfth session of the 
Regional Committee of the South 
East Asia Regional Office, Kandy, 
Ceylon. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 3 Expert Com- 
mittee on Medical Supervision in 
Radiation Work, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 3 Expert Com- 
mittee on Tuberculosis, Geneva. 


OcroserR | Thirty-ninth meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Pan 
American Health Organization and 
Working Party of the Regional Com- 
mittee of the WHO Americas Regional 
Office, Washington, D.C. 


OctoBEerR 5-7 Sub-Committee on Non- 
Proprietary Names (of the Expert 
Committee on Specifications for 
Pharmaceutical Preparations), Ge- 
neva. 


OcrosBer 5-14 Conference on Post-Basic 
Nursing Education Programs for In- 
ternational Students, Geneva. 


OcToBerR 12-16  Ewuropean Technical 
Conference on the Contribution of 
the Medical Officer to the Psycho- 
social Environment in Industry (un- 
der the European Regional Office), 
London. 


OctToBEeR 15-24 Trachoma Conference 
(under the Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Office), Tunis. 


OctroBer 19-24 Expert Committee on 
Addiction-Producing Drugs, Geneva. 


OcToBER 21-NOVEMBER 5 _ Regional 
Seminar on Education and Training 
of Sanitation Personnel (under the 
Western Pacific Regional Office), 
Tokyo. 


OcToBER 23-31 Conference on the Con- 
trol of Infectious Diseases through 
Vaccination Programs (under the 
Europe Regional Office), Morocco. 


OcrToBER 26-31 Committee on Interna- 
tional Quarantine, Geneva. 


Octoser Fifth Regional Nursing Con- 
ference (of the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau), Buenos Aires. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, International Monetary Fund and 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER 3 Fourteenth 
annual meetings of the Boards of 
Governors of the Bank and Fund 
and 1959 annual meeting of IFC 
Board, Washington, D.C. 


International Civil Organization (ICAO) 


SEPTEMBER | Fifth session of the Me- 
teorology Division, Montreal. 


SEPTEMBER 28 Fourth meeting of the 
Jet Operations Requirements Panel, 
Montreal. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


AuGust 17-DECEMBER 16 Administra- 
tive Radio Conference, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 14-26 Study Group 4 (Main- 
tenance) (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 15-25 Sub-Study Group 2/1 
(Telegraph operation and tariffs) (of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), 
Munich. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 1 Working 
Party (Laboratory) of Study Group 
12 (Telephone performance and local 
telephone networks) (of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee), Bern. 


OcToBER 14-DECEMBER 17 Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference, Geneva. 


OcToBER 21-27 Working Party (Small 
coaxial pairs) of Study Group 1 
(General transmission problems) (of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


SEPTEMBER 1 Second session of the 
Commission for Aeronautical Me- 
teorology, Montreal. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 4 Working Party 
on Relations with, Poland, Geneva. 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 9 Committee I 
on Expansion of Trade, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 14-25 Committee II on Ex- 
pansion of Trade, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 6 Committee 
III on Expansion of Trade, Geneva. 


OctToBerR 12-24 Committee on Balance- 
of-Payments Restrictions, Tokyo. 


OcTOBER 26-NOVEMBER 21 Fifteenth 
session of the Contracting Parties 
(Meetings of Ministers of Trade dur- 
ing the first week), Tokyo. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


AuGusT 31-SEPTEMBER 5 _ Fourteenth 
plenary assembly of World Federation 
of United Nations Associations, Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 1-10 World Association of 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, Mexico 
City. 


SEPTEMBER 3-12 Forty-ninth session of 
the Institute of International Law, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 6-10 Council meeting of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Planning, Perugia, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 6-11 Joint Conference of the 
World Association for Public Opinion 
Research and the European Society 
for Opinion Surveys and Market Re- 
search, Brighton, United Kingdom. 


SEPTEMBER 6-12 Third Congress of the 
World Confederation for Physical 
Therapy, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 6-19 Thirteenth General As- 
sembly of the World Medical Associa- 
tion, Montreal. 


SEPTEMBER 7-10 International Confer- 
ence of the International Union of 
Family Organizations, Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 8-15 Fourth World Congress 
of the International Sociological As- 
sociation, Milan, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 10-14 Pax Romana, Third 
International Congress of Catholic 
Jurists, Bonn. 


SEPTEMBER 12-19 Forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the International Dental 
Federation, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 14-17 Twenty-fifth annual 
council meeting of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, 
Warsaw. 


SEPTEMBER 14-19 Forty-eighth Congress 
of the International Literary and 
Artistic Association, Athens. 


SEPTEMBER 17-26 Twenty-fifth Confer- 
ence of the International Federation 
for Documentation, Warsaw. 


SEPTEMBER 18-25 General Assembly of 
the International Council for Phi- 
losophy and Humanistic Studies, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, United States. 


SEPTEMBER 21-30 Twenty-fifth session of 
the Board of Governors of the 
League of Red Cross _ Societies, 
Athens. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 9 Congress of 
the World Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


SEPTEMBER 25-28 Sixth regional confer- 
ence for Europe, North Africa and 
Mediterranean of the Rotary Inter- 
national, Cannes, France. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OcToBER 2 Thirteenth 
Congress of the International Fiscal 
Association, Madrid. 


OcToBER 3 Executive Committee of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Mexico City. 


OcToBER 5-10 Eleventh General As- 
sembly of the European Confedera- 
tion of Agriculture, Palermo, Italy. 


OcToBER 6-11 
of Workers 
Vienna. 


International Federation 


Travel Associations, 


OcTOBER 12 Fifteenth general meeting 
of the International Air Transport 
Association, Tokyo. 


OcTOBER 13-17 Study sessions of World 
Union of Catholic Women’s Organi- 
zations, Paris. 


OcToBER 26-31 Tenth international Stu- 
dent Travel Conference of the Co- 
ordinating Secretariat of National 
Unions of Students, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


OctToBEeR Symposium on Theatre Archi- 
tecture of the International Theatre 
Institute, International Union of 
Architects and International Council 
of Music, West Berlin. 
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ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA 


Melbourne University Press, 
369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. I. 


AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 


BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, 
Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


BURMA 
Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 


CHILE 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogota. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


COSTA RICA 

imprenta y Libreria Trejos S. A., Apartado 
1313, San José. 

CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Prcha 1. 


DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EL SALVADOR 


Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Strasse 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 


SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Alexander Horn, S$ 


piegelg 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University College Bookshop, P. O. Box 4, 
Achimota, Accra. 

GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 
Athénes. 

GUATEMALA 

Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 





HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 
HONG KONG 


The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 

Pembangunan, lLtd., Gunung Sahari 84, 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,’’ 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nachlat Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv. 





ITALY 

Libreria C issi ia S i, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze (also at Roma). 

JAPAN 


Maruzen Company, lLtd., 6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, 
Chongno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Bureau d’études et de participations indus- 
trielles, 8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand. 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Farlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39.43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724 
Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moscow. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
SE. 1. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1 Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipén, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie XuGn Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska LKnijiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg. Bratstva i Jedinstva, 
Zagreb. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 


New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 





PICTURE CREDITS: Front cover, Unations; inside front cover, UN-56813; 2, UN-62480; 3, UN-61164; 5, UNICEF; 6, UN-51967, UN-38679, UN-51299; 
21, UN-61068; 23, UNRWA; 26-27, Wide World Photos; 32, Unations; 35, BANK; 37, UN-59918; 39, UN-61648; 43, Belgian Government Infor- 
mation Center; 44, UN-53495; back cover, UN-61509. 


Editors requiring UN or UNATIONS photos for publication may order prints, quoting serial or page numbers, from Photographs Section, Office of Public 
Information, United Nations, N. Y. Photographs credited to UN specialized agencies may be obtained by writing directly to the agency concerned. 










































